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Some idea of the wide scope and importance of this work may be gained from the following 
extracts from reyiews by the foremost critics, thinkers and educators : 


“«« The Gate Beautiful’ is Mr. Stimson’s crowning effort, the result of a lifetime of meditation, observation, study 
and struggle. Init he has penetrated to the very sources of life, and his view-point is from the place where focus all the 
forccs which make for beauty, truth, and goodness. He not only sees and understands the great masters of all ages, but 
infinitely more than this, he sees what the great masters saw, and understands what they felt. ‘The Gate Beautiful’ is 
an attempt to inspire the world with the same wondrous vision. . Professor Stimson is performing a genuine service 
not only to the art student, but to mankind in general.’’"—Bostom Transcript. 


**An extremely valuable contribution to the art-thought and art-culture of our country. . . . That so much 
thought could be suggested by sources so apparently superficial as line and color, will appeal to large numbers, who have 
never studied the subject, with the force of revelation; and no one, no matter how much he has studied it, can, evenina 
hurried way, turn over the pages of the book without obtaining an enlarged conception of the importance, the dignity, and 
thec somprehensiv eness of the message of art for the thoughtful man.’’"—George Lunsing Raymond, Professor of Esthetics, 
Princeton University. 


“Tt is to American art what Ruskin’s ‘ Modern Painters’ was to the art of England. It is not merely the painter 
who may find inspiration in this noble work, but the clergyman, the teacher, the thoughtful man and woman in every line 
of life who would fain to be led into the Interpreter’s House and see the inner meaning of things. It is a book to be read 
and pondered in quiet hours of deepest thought, when the soul would worship.” —Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D. 


“The most original, the most richly suggestive, the most comprehensive, discriminating book ever published, deal- 
ing with the subject of art education. . It will richly repay the reader who is willing to read, mark and inwardly 
digest.”"—Prof. Henry Turner Bailey, Director of Art Education, Mass. State Schools. 


“It is far more than the greatest text-book extant on art and design: it is a book of the noblest philosophy of life, 
embodying vital basic principles of being. It will become a classic, because it is a book to turn the vague, groping, pur- 
poseless existence of an unfounded student into a clear-visioned, purposeful, inspired, copious production.’’—Grant Wal- 
lace, in the San Francisco Bulletin 
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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must Aght for them.”’—Hrtng. 
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THE GOVERNMENT-OWNED RAILWAYS OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 


' By A. A. Brown. 


HEN corporate corruption is in 
evidence throughout the length 

and breadth of the land, and its evil in- 
fluence on the body politic is the crowning 
scandal of the day; when every turn of 
the cards in the investigation of cor- 
porate methods uncovers fresh exhibi- 
tions of dishonesty, graft and moral 
turpitude which have become embedded 
in the political and commercial life of 
the United States; when railway after 
railway that happens to come under the 
searchlight of investigation discloses the 
same story of corruption and moral 
obloquy, it is refreshing to know that 
somewhere in the world there is a rail- 
way system free from corruption, free 
from political jobbery, free from black- 
mail, free from the system of rebating 
to the favored few, free from stock manip- 
ulations, free from consolidation, free 
from land-grants and government appro- 
priation scandals, free from bribery, free 
from criminals booted and spurred who 
would crush the many to enrich the few, 
free from judicial corruption and jury- 
packing, free from all the species of 


crime, dishonesty and peculation that 
have been trailed home to the railway 
managements of the United States. In 
the government-owned and operated rail- 
ways of New Zealand there is found an 
object-lesson for the nations of the world, 
and especially for our corporation-ridden 
Republic, which should lead thinking 
men out of the fool’s paradise into which 
the corporation press has led them, and 
cause them-to see how pitiful and false 
are the hired sophistries of the tools of 
the Wall-street railway interests of the 
United States. |New Zealand presents a 
real, living, shining example of a system 
in the operation of which every citizen 
has his just due and no man profiteth on 
his fellow-man’s oppression. It is a 
system above and beyond the corrupting 
influence of the stock market, the per- 
sonal gain of a stockholder, the favoritism 
of rebates, the bribery of the judiciary, 
the crushing of the many. It is a recog- 
nition of a wise principle in the economy 
of governments that highways of what- 
ever character, by virtue of their public 
necessity and use, belong to, and should 
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be under the direction and control of a 
responsible government representing all 
the interests of a community, state or 
nation./ Railways are highways, they 
are a public utility; without them a rural 
population removed from the seaboard 
could not exist in these modern days. 
They are as essential to national life as 
the government itself. ‘They are a public 
utility ‘altogether too powerful for good 
or evil, to ever be within the control of 
any authority not created by and an- 
swerable to “the people.”” The spectacle 
of not more than one half-dozen railway 
magnates in the United States controlling 
298,000 miles of railway track, reaching 
out through the cities and over private 
property like the feelers of a devil-fish 
directing the disposition of earnings 
amounting to $1,975,174,091 per annum, 
controlling an industry employing over 
one million and a quarter of men, sug- 
gests at once a centralized power of such 
magnitude as to be a menace, if unwisely 
governed or given unbridled license, 
that could disorganize the political insti- 
tutions of the nation, from which it has 
pillaged through bribery and corruption 
practically all the rights-of-way upon 
which its tracks are laid and its buildings, 
shops, and terminals are constructed. 
By plausible arguments and ingenious 
sophistries, not untainted by corrupt 
acts, the Congress of the United States 
was induced to give away a vast public 
heritage of millions upon millions of 
acres, and out of the public treasury, un- 
known millions of dollars to enrich the 
few promoters, whose sole aim and pur- 
pose in life is to “get rich quick”’ at the 
expense of the plodding people. By the 
pooling of earnings, the combination of 
ines and union of interests, all healthy 
competition has been removed; discrim- 
ination between individuals and places 


have operated to the prejudice of a longes 


suffering and helpless public, and in 
favor of the few whose private weal has 
been given precedence over the public 
good. The shadow of a remedy has 
been prescribed by a servile Congress in 
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the form of a Railway Commission which 
has furnished some measure of relief, but 
with the political power vested in the 
railway service that can, and will be, 
and has been, used in the election of a 
friendly executive with appointive power, 
the work of such a created commission 
is rendered negatory and unimportant. 
The railways of any country under private 
ownership are a dominating, dictatorial, 
corrupting, and tyrannizing power; they 
brook no interference with their plans or 
policy; by discrimination and preferen- 
tiation they dictate the direction in which 
traffic should flow and to their own 
selfish purposes determine its destina- 
tion. By the employment of preferential 
rates they bestow favors on individuals 
to the detriment of communities. Is it 
therefore to be marveled at that discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction with their 
methods manifest themselves in an in- 
tense degree? The attempt to legislate 
commercial integrity into railway methods 
by the Inter-State Commerce Act of 1887 
has signally failed of its purpose, and 
complaints against discrimination, prefer- 
entiation, drawbacks and rebates, are 
as pronounced as ever; therefore the 
question of state-ownership is command- 
ing the intelligent interest of independent 
thinkers who believe there is a remedy 
somewhere for every evil. State or 
government ownership of railways has 
passed the experimental stage in Europe 
and Australasia so fully that they can 
be discussed in the light of their efficiency, 
usefulness, and healthy influence. 
Dealing particularly with the railways 
of New Zealand it will be interesting to 
know that the policy adopted by the gov- 
ernment is to regard them more as a 
factor in the development and settlement 
of the country than as a mere revenue- 
earning machine, extracting from the 
people an illegitimate earning on an arti- 
ficial capital. Its policy has been and 
is now to return to the people by means 
of concessions or reduced fares and 
freights an amount calculated to equal 
the excess of the net earnings (main- 
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tenance of way, of rolling stock, terminals 
and all operating expenses considered), 
over three per cent., this amount being 
the return the railways are expected to 
yield on the actual capital cost of con- 
struction. 

In fixing whatever concessions are 
granted from time to time the necessities 
of the growing industries of the colony 
are always placed on a more favorable 
basis than rates for a foreign product of 
a similar character. In other words the 
struggling industries of the colony are fos- 
tered and favored that they may grow into 
great commercial factors rather than that 
the invading foreigner should control the 
markets of the colony. 

Whenever and whatever concession of 
rates are made from time to time full 
particulars are gazetted for the informa- 
tion of every shipper, whether large or 
small, and every forwarder of goods of a 
particular class must pay the same rate 
and conform to the same conditions 
specified in the public regulations, in the 
employment of which method no indi- 
vidual can under aay circumstances ob- 
tain preferential treatment, rebates, or 
drawbacks. Each pays the same rate for 
the same service, and all colonial for- 
warders are given the benefit of the 
lowest possible rate in all cases where 
alternative rates exist. To illustrate 
which the Hon. Sir Joseph G. Ward, 
late Minister of Railways and now Prime 
Minister points out that: 


“Owing to the length of its seaboard 
and the fact that the larger towns are 
seaports there exists what are known as 
‘local’ and ‘classified’ rates. The for- 
mer apply to certain localities and are 
made to meet special conditions, and 
the latter apply to all other traffic car- 
ried over those portions of the line 
where ordinary conditions prevail, but 
if it is possible to make by combination 
of the local rates in operation to a given 
point and the classified rate from that 
point to the destination station a lower 
charge than by computing the freight on 
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the classified rate for the full mileage 
the goods are conveyed, the combination 
is used. If, on the other hand, the 
through classified rates are the most 
favorable to the forwarder, they are used 
as the basis of the charge. In all cases 
and under all circumstances the interests 
of the forwarder is made the first con- 
sideration by the government.” 


The opportunity was afforded me 
during a recent visit to the United King- 
dom to note by comparison the operation 
of private-owned and government oper- 
ated railways under the British flag. 
Britain with a contributing population 
of 45,000,000, limited to an area but 
little greater than that of New Zealand, 
under the avaricious hand of private- 
ownership, over-capitalization and com- 
bined pools of earnings, pays in passenger 
fares a very much larger tariff than is paid 
on the New Zealand government rail- 
ways, notwithstanding the great disparity 
in contributing population. 

A comparison of the English roadbed 
and speed of trains is vastly favorable to 
the English railway system; not to be 
wondered at however, when we know 
that the first use of rails for the purpose 
of reducing the traction of vehicles dates 
back to the year 1633, and the first use of 
iron rails dates back to 1801. Consider- 
ably more than a century, therefore, has 
been devoted to the perfection of the 
roadbeds of Britain and the perfecting 
of its rolling stock. In comparison with 
the latter, however, the New Zealand rail- 
ways are more comfortable and decidedly 
more cleanly. In England as elsewhere 
private-ownership of railways has ever 
used the now exploded argument of 
competition to prove the efficacy of its 
case, the fallacy of which can best be 
shown by presenting comparative rates 
charged for ordinary travel on the New 
Zealand government railways with rates 
for like distances on English lines be- 
tween points enjoying the benefits of 
“keen competition’’ and heavy passenger 
traffic. 
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Miles 
From London to Glasgow.......... 402 
New Zealand (same distance). ...... 
London to Edinburgh ............. 392 
New Zealand (same distance)... .. .. 
London to Carlisle ................ 300 
New Zealand (same distance)... .... 
London to Liverpool. ............. 202 
New Zealand (same distance)... .. .. 
res OC eee 189 


New Zealand (same distance)... ... 


Let me put these figures in another 
form, perhaps more easily understood by 
the American reader. The New 
Zealander can travel 450 miles first class 
and 500 miles second class for the same 
rate that is paid by the Londoner to 
Carlisle, a journey of but 300 miles. 
Once more—the Londoner pays 33s. 
second class to Glasgow, a distance of 
402 miles for the same fare the New 
Zealander can travel 716 miles. Such 
figures, taken as they are from the official 
tables of rates, thoroughly explode the 
theory of cheapness to the public by 
private-ownership of railways. 

Interlinked with the New Zealand 
railways is the progress of the colony, 
the convenience, prosperity and happiness 
of its people, and the incalculable and 
unmeasureable benefits that can be be- 
bestowed by a fraternal government to 
the people for whom the government 
incorruptibly stands. Closely allied to 
the advancement of education we find 
the government railways enlisted in the 
work of carrying the children of parents 
residing in remote and unsettled districts 
to and from the public-schools for all 
distances up to 60 miles free, that the 
benefits of education might not be 
denied to the children of the pioneer, 
and workmen are granted weekly tickets 
enabling them to travel one way each 
day for six days every week at the very 
infinitesimal charge of 2d. (four cents) 
per trip for all distances from 3 to 10 
miles, while the farmer and the or- 
chardist have the free use of the railways 
up to a distance of 100 miles for the de- 
livery to them of lime for manuring and 





First Second First Second 
Single Single Return Return 

s. d. s. d. 8. 5 8. > 
68 0 ss 0 110 $ 62 11 
87 5 20 4 74 10 40 8 
57 6 $2 8 109 6 62 8 
$6 7 19 Il 73 2 39 10 
40 6 2 2 81 0 48 5 
28 3 15 9 56 6 $1 6 
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27 «=O 15 8 54 0 $1 4 
19 0 a 88 0 22 2 


increasing the productiveness of their 
lands, while the charge beyond the limit 
of 100 miles is too low to force an argu- 
ment. Can you, American farmer, ever 
dream of such concessions while the 
railways of the United States are under 
the control and dominion of financial 
harpies whose sympathy with the people 
and their equitable demands finds fullest 
expression in Vanderbilt’s historic: “The 
public be damned!”’ 

The state has aot contented itself with 
making concessions in fares and freights 
to the users of the colony’s railways, but 
it has from time to time shown in a prac- 
tical manner that it recognizes that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, and has 
given to railway servants of all grades 
tangible recognition of their services in 
improved classification and pay. The 
practical nature of the recognition is 
shown by the fact that the increases in 
pay granted to the railway staff during 
the past nine years have amounted on 
the lowest estimate to no less than 
£365,000. In other words, the state 
railways have given to the public in the 
form of concessions, and to the employés 
in increased salaries, over one million 
pounds. 

Not only is the workman well cared 
for during the years of his usefulness 
but a superannuation scheme is provided 
for the benefit of those who retire from 
time to time through ill health or old age, 
and in the case of death of an employé 
by accident or other cause before reach- 
ing the year of his retirement, his widow 
receives an allowance during her widow- 


hood of £18 ($90) per annum, with a 
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further payment of 5s. ($1.25) per week in 
respect of each child under 14 years of age. 
The value of government-ownership of 
railways is a subject of inexhaustible 
merits incorporating within a full dis- 
cussion the whole economic fabric of 
government function; the duty of a 
government to the people it for the time 
represents, and as the history of all 
state-owned lines testifies to administra- 
tion clearly in the interest of every citizen 
alike, without favors to the strong and 
powerful against the weak and helpless 
and without secret and illegal rebates, 
discriminations, preferentiations, and 
drawbacks in favor of interested monopo- 
lists, as against the individual shipper. 
It means that every citizen receives 
equal treatment and pays exactly the 
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same rates for equal or the same service. 
It is the duty of the state to employ the 
railways as an adjunct to the develop- 
ment of the colony; the settlement of 
the people on the land; the employment 
of labor for the betterment of the state; 
the increasing of opportunities to the 
producer; the creation of markets for 
the agriculturist; the convenience of a 
people at a minimum cost; the rights of 
a people equitably maintained. It means 
equality of opportunity, freedom from 
political corruption, integrity in manage- 
ment. It means the employment of a 
great public utility for the sole benefit of 
the public, entirely removed from private 
interests for private gain. 
A. A. Brown. 
Victoria, British Columbia. 


THEODOR BARTH: GERMANY’S LEADING 
LIBERAL STATESMAN. 


By Maynarp BuTLer, 
Special Correspondent of Tue Arena in Berlin, Prussia. 


HEODOR BARTH, late Member 
of the Reichstag, of the Prussian 
Landtag, and editor of the Liberal weekly, 
Die Nation, who is about to retire from 
public duties and devote himself to a 
close study of parliamentary and political- 
social existence and methods in England 
and the United States, has, since 1879, 
been a conspicuous figure in Germany. 
Net only the Liberal party, therefore, 
but the literary and progressive elements 
of the country, from north to south, lose 
an important personality, a steadfast 
champion and a faithful friend in his 
withdrawal. Happily, that withdrawal 
is to be for a time only; for as Dr. Barth 
himself announced in his response to the 
toast at the farewell dinner given in his 
honor in Berlin, amidst the cheers of a 
large company of political leaders, profess- 
ors and litterateurs : “ It isnot my intention 


to disappear forever from the Forum.”* 

Dr. Barth’s life, quite aside from the 
numerous public positions which he has 
held, is interesting as a study of the 
Saving Remnant in the spasmodic, un- 
genuine, unhealthful atmosphere, cor- 
rupted by Absolutism, which pervades 
the Germany of to-day; and it is re- 
garded in this light that he becomes a 
valuable visitor to England and the 
United States. He is fifty-eight years 
old; an age when English statesmen are 
considered merely ripe, if not compara- 
tively young; an age when a man has 
gathered enough from experience to 
temper his acts, and possesses the in- 
comparable advantage of that objectivity 
in forming his opinions. 

*“Ich habe nicht die Absicht dauernd vom 
Forum zu verschwinden.” At the dinner given in 


honor of Dr. Barth, in the Hall of the Association 
of Friends, Berlin, March 19, 1907. 
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Dr. Barth is also that rarest of rarities 
in Germany, a man of cosmopolitan 
knowledge, and has seen and known 
England, the United States, France, 
Italy and Switzerland. It is this breadth 
of experience, familiarity with farlia- 
mentary precedent, comprehensiveness 
of view, combined with courteous defer- 
ence to the convictions of others, which 
distinguishes him from the typical Ger- 
man politician and renders him an in- 
vincible opponent. A man who will not 
descend from principles to personalities, 
and who will not recognize that his 
polemical brother has done so, presents 
a baffling front to the charlatan; and, 
in time, becomes a silent influence too 
forceful to be permitted to continue in 
the partisan-ridden, pettily-detailed, po- 
litical existence of Germany. The Con- 
servative faction has, therefore, on two 
occasions during the twenty and more 
years of Dr. Barth’s parliamentary ca- 
reer, combined with those whom they 
affect to despise, namely, the Social 
Democrats, rather than not defeat him. 

For the Germany of to-day is not the 
Germany dreamed of by the enthusiastic 
men of 1870, by the fighters, sufferers 
and toilers of the day of Carl Schurz in 
1848! It is the day of mediocrity, 
the day of little men. No grandil- 
oquent speeches of traveling diplo- 
mats, nor tricks to bring about tariff 
advantages, can reverse or disguise the 
fact.’ 

“We elderly men,” said Professor 
Brentano of Munich, at the dinner given 
to Dr. Barth, “grew up in the double 
conviction that the German people could 
attain everything, even the highest; and 
that Old Europe was to be healed through 
Germanic freedom. But German unity 
came in another way than we believed it 
might; and freedom is now doled out to 
us in an exceedingly thin dilution. Our 
Kultur-Kampj was won more by police 
restrictions than by scientific conviction, 
and, with those impositions of the police, 
began for us, as Bamberger has well said, 
a mass of unworthy manipulations which 
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supplanted our joy in an United Em- 
pire.’”* 

These words of the veteran Liberal 
have a pathetic ring. Thrice pathetic 
in that they represent the unexpressed 
beliefs and fears of the thinking people 
of the land. The Kultur-Kampf was, it 
will be remembered, the struggle between 
Roman Catholicism and the Prussian 
State, which, in 1872, engaged the 
thoughts of North Germany, and aroused 
the resentment of the South. Rudolf 
Virchow, the famous pathologist and 
Radical Member of the Landtag, de- 
scribed it as a struggle for culture; the 
Ultramontanes, or followers of the Cath- 
olic party, on the other hand, maintained 
that it was a struggle against culture; 
but struggle, with the word culture as a 
stalking-horse, it remained and remains 
to this day. Small wonder that the 
observer of the trend of events during 
the past two years, for instance, when 
the long arm of the Jesuits has extended 
from Rome to Berlin, should assert that 
the Kultur-Kampf was won by police 
regulations, instead of by conviction! 

Theodor Barth was born in the town 
Hannover, in the Province of Hannover, 
on the 16th of July, 1849, but passed his 
earliest years in Bremerhaven, that dock- 
lined portion of the commercial city so 
familiar to Americans who sail from New 
York by the North German Lloyd line of 
steamers. He was educated in the Gym- 
nasium at Hildesheim, attended lectures 
in law and political economy at the 
universities of Heidelberg, Leipsig, and 
Berlin, and having acquired the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, was appointed 
attorney in Bremen. He subsequently 
became District-Attorney for that city 
and Legal Chairman of the Bremen 
Mercantile Association, which office he 
filled for seven years. In 1879 he was 
chosen to represent the three Hausestédte, 
or Free Cities, Hamburg, Liibeck and 
Bremen, at the Tariff Conference held 
by the Federal Union, His opposition 


*Toast of Professor Brentano, of Munich, March 
9, 1907. 























to Bismarck’s projects connected there- 
with, brought him into prominence dur- 
ing the sitting of that commission and 
shortly after its close he was nominated 
by the constituency of Gotha as its 
Liberal candidate for the Reichstag. 
In 1884 he was again nominated by the 
Grand Duchy, but was defeated in the 
Secondary Elections by the Social Demo- 
cratic candidate, in consequence of the 
coalition just mentioned. In 1885, how- 
ever, he was asked by the district of 
Hirschberg, in Silesia, to stand for it, 
and his personal and political friend, 
Baron Georg von Bunsen, retiring from 
the candidacy in his favor, he was elected 
and sat for Hirschberg during thirteen 
years, being returned without opposition 
at each of the four intervening elections. 
He had, in the meanwhile, left Bremen 
and removed to Berlin, where, in the 
year 1883, he founded the weekly paper, 
Die Nation, naming it, as he himself 
relates, after The Nation of New York, 
whose editor at that time, Lloyd Garrison, 
was his friend. Die Nation became and 
remained to its last issue, March 30, 1907, 
the leading Liberal organ of the Empire. 

In 1893 Dr. Barth parted company 
with the Radical leader, Eugen Richter, 
and in 1898 became the candidate for 
Rostock. In Rostock he was defeated 
by a coalition similar to that which had 
defeated him in Gotha, in 1884, the 
Junker of Mecklenburg combining with 
the Social Democrats, and electing the 
candidate of the latter party. In the 
same year he was returned to the Prussian 
Landtag as Member for Kiel, which 
district he represented for five years. 
During that period, however, he was re- 
elected to the Reichstag, this time for 
Wittenberg-Schweinitz, as successor to 
his friend Georg von Siemens,, who had 
died in office. Wittenberg would have 
been glad to have him retain the seat, 
but Dr. Barth preferred a contest with 
the Conservatives in Lower Pomerania, 
and won in it. 

As a delegate to international confer- 
ences in London, Rome, Berne and 
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Christiana, Dr. Barth came to be recog- 
nized as a broad-minded, sane, states- 
manlike litterateur, quick to perceive 
the essential characteristics of national 
life, and keenly appreciative of national 
superiority wherever to be found. His 
facility in speaking the English language 
and his knowledge of legal and political 
precedent in England and the United 
States have made for him more than one 
friend in both those countries. He enters, 
therefore, upon his journey to and 
through them, assured of a sympathetic 
reception. His visit to the United States 
will be his fourth. 

Of the literary value of his paper, Die 
Nation, in a city of such low standards 
in journalism as those which prevail in 
Berlin, too much cannot be said. Its 
very existence was a reproach to the 
artificial tone and superficial vulgarity 
of the average newspaper of the Capital. 
Its list of contributors during the twenty- 
three years of its existence has included 
the names not only of men active in 
political affairs, and of men of world- 
wide fame, such as Virchow and Momm- 
sen, but those of almost all the writers 
of Germany who represent the best in 
science, in literature, art and the drama. 
Small wonder, then, that its disappear- 
ance is universally deplored. To the 
Liberal party—if Germany may be said 
to possess a Liberal party—its loss is 
irreparable. In the English and Ameri- 
can sense of the words, neither Liberal- 
ism nor Parties exist in Germany, as the 
present writer has heretofore noted in 
the pages of this review. Factions and 
groups, combinations and coalitions of a 
temporary nature abound; but the solid 
phalanx of a large body of men, inspired 
by one aim, to which all are loyal, is 
absolutely unknown in Germany. It is, 
one suspects, the realization of this fact 
after the labors of nearly a quarter of a 
century, and the conviction that the real 
cause of the small progress made by 
Liberalism in his country is to be found 
in the people themselves, that has in- 
duced Dr. Barth to break away from 
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the scene of his efforts and refresh his 
mind and beliefs in lands untrammelled 
by absolutism. 

“My friends Schrader and Brentano,” 
said he, in his response to the toasts, on 
March 19th, “have expressed apprecia- 
tion and praise of me and of the work 
that has been the object of my attention 
and care for nearly twenty-four years. 
I have not been so spoiled by friendly 
recognition during my public life [great 
amusement], as not to prize such honor. 
But one sentence of the toasts this even- 
int has given me especial pleasure, 
na uely, that I had all my life taken my 
work, politics and journalism, seriously.” 


[Applause.] 
It is that same earnestness, that 
quality of “sweet reasonableness’’ to 


which Matthew Arnold was wont to 
refer, in men, which in Dr. Barth con- 
verts his political foes into personal 
friends, and which renders his retire- 
ment a public loss. 

But, as just said, he intends to return, 
refreshed, and, as he set forth in the 
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closing words of his response, eager once 
again to fight. 

“The time,” he said, “is fast coming 
when it will be remembered amongst us 
that in political, as well as daily life, not 
the complex, but the simple, the under- 
standable, the natural, is the True and 
the Good. [Applause.] If we, in Ger- 
many, wish to make political advance- 
ment, we must become more democratic. 
That is an aim worthy the sweat of the 
brow of noble men; and it should be- 
come the object of an enlightened Lib- 
eralism to prepare Germany for that 
democratization. [Applause.] I have 
indeed hauled my bark up on to the 
sands, for a time, but I hope soon to set 
sail with a fleet, a fleet that shall carry 
the flag of Democracy, Under that flag 
I shall again take service and shall 
stand fast to my colors.” 

That success may attend Dr. Barth and 
his friends is the wish of every thoughtful 
man who loves and honors the manhood 
of his country. MaynarpD But Ler. 

Berlin, Prussia. 


THE SWEEP OF ECONOMIC EVENTS IN THE 
LIGHT OF HISTORY. 


By PuHrI.uip 


ATERIALISM has spread won- 
- derfully during the last decades. 
We no longer believe that the world is 
governed by abstract ideas. While we 
cannot and will not deny the effect of 
abstract ideas, after they have once been 
conceived and taken root, still we are 
convinced that abstract ideas have their 
source in concrete facts and conditions. 
The conception of good and bad cannot 
have been possible without the existence 
of things or conditions which created the 
feeling of pleasure or pain. The ma- 
terialistic conception of history, or as we 
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may call it, historic materialism, con- 
vinces us that the condition of the masses 
and their never ceasing efforts to better 
it has been much more of a motive power 
in historical events than the abstract ideas 
of great men or the arbitrary will of 
princes and monarchs. We find that 
those who believe themselves pushing 
are in reality pushed. Historic material- 
ism, studying the forces prevalent in 
human society, permits us to say with 
certainty that historic events are not 
single and isolated, but are the result of 
an evolutionary process going on in that 
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living organism which we call human 
society. 

The rapid growth and extension of that 
economic phenomenon which we call 
Trust is an historical event. It is not 
the result of a sudden thought or sudden 
emotion, or the result of an individual 
will. Still less is it the result of blind 
chance. Like every social phenomenon 
it must have sprung from conditions 
precedent with logical necessity. We 
should keep this well in sight in con- 
sidering the problems which the Trust 
now presents to us. 

Buckle, in his history of the civiliza- 
tion of England, says: 


“When we perform an action, we per- 
form it in consequence of some motive 
or motives; those motives are the results 
of some antecedents, and, therefore, if 
we are acquainted with the whole of the 
antecedents, and with all the laws of their 
movements, we could with unerring cer- 
tainty predict the whole of their immediate 
results.” 


Pursuing the study of history upon 
this principle, we see in historic events, 
not isolated facts, springing from the will 
or caprice of one or more individuals, 
but the logical sequence of preceding 
events or conditions. We study history 
by looking at it as a continuous chain of 
causes and effects, and search for the 
motive power which is turning the wheels 
in a certain direction. 

This mode of studying history will 
enable us to foresee future conditions 
with a degree of certainty limited, of 
course, by the shortcomings of human 
knowledge generally, and in this instance 
more particularly by the impossibility of 
foreseeing all the steps which positive 
science, entering into the mode of pro- 
viding for the necessities of life, or, ex- 
pressing it more definitely, into the mode 
of production, will take. 

The mode of production is the ultimate 
power which causes and directs all move- 
ments in human society. 
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The political and social condition o 
human society depends altogether upon 
the form of its economic structure, and 
this again upon the mode of production. 

It is indeed not difficult to understand 
that the economic structure of a society 
possessing the knowledge of the power 
of steam and electricity and the ability to 
use these forces as we use them, must be 
entirely different from that of a people 
gaining the necessities of life in the prim- 
itive way in which the fishing or hunting 
tribes gain them. 

The form of property, the manner of 
acquiring it, the mode of protecting it, 
the ways of exchanging it, are certainly 
matters with which the State is con- 
cerned. They must, of necessity, have 
a predominating influence upon the or- 
ganization of society, upon its laws and 
customs. Changes in the one cannot fail 
to bring about changes in the other. 
Customs and laws must always have a 
tendency to conform to the manner in 
which man acquires the necessities of 
life, and, as the case may be, accumulate 
and hold property. No matter how 
slow this tendency works, it is always 
there and is always felt, even if it does not 
become effectual without the pressure 
coming from the mass of the people. 

Considering further that the form of 
property, the manner of acquiring it, the 
ways of exchanging it and the mode of 
protecting it depend altogether on the 
manner of producing it, and furthermore 
that the manner of producing property, 
or the necessities of life, depends upon the 
condition of the means of production, we 
may well say that the means of produc- 
tion, their nature and effectiveness form 
the basis of human progress. 

It may sound paradoxical to say that 
the institution of slavery was a sign of 
progress. But we must consider that 
slavery is not possible under conditions 
where the individual cannot produce 
beyond his own needs. The economic 
basis of slavery is the possibility of pro- 
ducing one’s own food, shelter and 
clothing sufficiently to maintain life and 
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a surplus for the use of the slave owner. 
Cannibalism and slavery are so much 
the logical consequence of economic con- 
ditions as Manchester freedom of trade 
or the wage system. Why should sav- 
ages who are scarcely able to provide the 
necessary food for themselves not kill 
their prisoners, who, if left alive, become 
competitors for food? It is not a long 
way for a hungry savage from killing a 
man to eating him. And upon the other 
hand what is more natural than making 
prisoners of war slaves, as soon as the 
power of production has so far advanced 
that every individual is able to produce 
his own needs ? 

The social and political institutions of 
the ancient world were based upon 
slavery, and Greek democracy was only 
possible because the producers, that is, 
the slaves, were outside the pale of it 
and formed no part of society or the 
body politic. 

The feudal system, with its peculiar 
institutions considering land as the only 
real property, and the producer or serf 
as a part of and belonging to it, was only 
possible at a time when all the necessities 
of life were made by the occupier of the 
land from the products of the land he 
occupied, the surplus going to the owner 
of the fief. Gradually as production by 
skilled mechanics and craftsmen took 
the place of home production, as pro- 
ducts became to some extent objects of 
trade rather of immediate consumption 
and as exchange and trade grew into 
larger proportions, the feudal system 
disappeared. 

It is not possible to imagine that the 
economic structure and the organization 
of human society should be the same 
whether man is scarcely able to produce 
the necessities of life in sufficient quanti- 
ties or whether the power of production 
has advanced sufficiently to produce a 
surplus; whether everything is made by 
the consumer himself; or whether each 
producer makes those things only for 
which he possesses particular skill, and 
exchanges them for the products of another 
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who does the same, only producing 
something else. 

So it is impossible to imagine that the 
structure of society should have remained 
unchanged by the substitution of pro- 
duction by machinery for production by 
handicraft; and that the introduction 
of the use of natural forces, like steam 
or electricity, should have been without 
effect upon the economic structure of 
society. 

Competition always played an im- 
portant réle in human society. Result- 
ing from the scanty provision which 
nature, unaided by human ingenuity, 
makes for man, it grew fiercer and fiercer 
by the desire of getting as large a share 
as possible of the products of man and 
nature. The efforts toward protection 
against competition are in principle the 
same, whether one tribe of savages fights 
another for the possession of hunting or 
fishing grounds, or whether the crafts- 
men organize guilds to prevent an in- 
crease of their number, or whether co- 
porations organize a trust. Only the 
actions, not the purpose are different. 
The difference in action arises from the 
difference in conditions. It may truly 
be said that while formerly the attempts 
to ward off competition arose from a 
positive or relative scarcity of products, 
the formation of the trust is caused by a 
relative abundance of products, or at 
least the possibility of creating such an 
abundance. 

The period during which competition 
was considered an evil and was fought 
by legal restraints and restrictions lasted 
centuries, but the period during which 
competition was considered the basic 
principle of economic life, nay even the 
life of trade, was comparatively short. 
It commenced on the European continent 
not much more than half a century ago 
and is already passing away. It was in 
fact merely a period of transition from 
the period of scarcity to the period of 
abundance. 

Every phase in the political or economic 
development of society contains the ele- 























ments of self-destruction. Otherwise a 
continuous process of evolution would 
be impossible. Every social, political or 
economic system will in the course of its 
development, reach a point where the 
elements of self-destruction commence to 
move and show their presence. From 
this on the system will gradually be under- 
mined and slowly collapse by its own 
force. From this on the effect of its own 
force becomes inimical to its own pur- 
poses and a hindrance to its further de- 
velopment. 

The organization of the ancient world 
was built upon slavery. The slave, al- 
though a human being, endowed with 
the power of reasoning, formed no part 
of the social or political organization. 
He was property. But thinking and 
reasoning property is a very peculiar 
kind of property, so peculiar that at a 
time the Spartans found it necessary to 
protect themselves against their own 
property by destroying it. The slaves 
increased so much in numbers that their 
masters commenced to fear them and 
killed them by thousands. It would 
lead me too far to describe the slave- 
rebellions in Rome, to explain how the 
solution of the problem to feed an idle 
populace grew more and more difficult, 
especially after the disruption of the 
empire had set in. Wealth in the an- 
cient world consisted in land and slaves, 
and where such is the case the increase 
of wealth must reach a point where it 
becomes inconsistent with the interests of 
state and society. The forces which 
destroyed slavery were not merely exte- 
rior to the system, they grew within it. 

I say “merely,” because I do not 
mean to assert that exterior causes are 
never active in the destruction of a sys- 
tem of social organization. There was 
perhaps no system in which forces that 
had grown outside of it, were more 
actively at work in destroying it than the 
feudal system. The growing of cities, 


the growing of trade and commerce, the 
skill the crafts developed, and the in- 
creasing power of the cities, all these 
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causes certainly contributed to under- 
mine the feudal system. But there were 
also causes arising within the system 
which brought about its downfall. The 
feudal system which had its origin in 
military objects and was br:sed upon con- 
quest, had necessarily to lead to destruc- 
tive contests between the chief lord and 
his vassals, between the vassals them- 
selves, and even between the vassals and 
barons. If such a system does not wear 
itself out, it must lead to an autocracy. 
Built upon service by the inferior to the 
superior in unbroken succession, and 
upon the exploitation of the lowest by 
all those above him, the exploitation must 
necessarily grow until there is nothing 
more to exploit. Originally instituted 
for the purpose of strengthening the 
weaker against the aggressions of the 
stronger, it must ultimately fail entirely 
in its purpose, and ruin a nation. 
Contemporaneously, we might say, 
with the feudal system prevailed the 
guild system among the crafts in the 
cities. This system with all its restric- 
tions, fetters, shackles and obstructions 
became gradually untenable and made 
place to a system of unrestriction in 
trade and commerce. Unchecked com- 
petition took its place. And now the 
competitive system creates its own nega- 
tion, the Trust. In the downfall of the 
restrictive system we can very plainly 
see the forces which brought it about 
from within. No doubt, this system 
served its purpose to enrich certain classes 
well. But when the power of production 
increased in consequence of the effect of 
the inventive genius of man, and when 
commerce also increased, and the accu- 
mulated wealth was gradually turned into 
capital, the restrictive system failed to 
serve its purpose, it became a hindrance 
to the use of capital and of the increased 
power of production. Capital must have 
elbow-room. It is inimical to every re- 
striction in its use. It needs unlimited 
room for expansion of its uses. The 
restrictive system was not overthrown by 
the class against whom it was directed, 
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but by the class jor whom it was instituted 
and who had grown wealthy under it. 
The accumulation of wealth had reached 
a point where restriction became a bar- 
rier to further increase and accumula- 
tion. Created for the purpose of in- 
creasing and accumulating wealth, it 
failed at last to serve this very purpose 
and consequently fell to pieces. 

The growth of productive power cre- 
ated the competitive system; this same 
force, growing further to the immense 
proportions of our time, also destroys it, 
because it is becoming a hindrance to its 
best and most advantageous use. 

The growth of productive power is the 
mark of civilization. It may almost be 
said that growth of productive power 
and civilization are synonymous terms. 
In proportion as the quantity of human 
labor force required for the production 
of the necessities and comforts of life be- 
comes smaller, in proportion as man 
learns to employ for that purpose natural 
and social forces, civilization advances. 
This remains true, no matter what the 
relations of individuals or of groups or 
classes are to each other. It remains 
true to society as a whole, idependent of 
the elements of which it consists. The 
quantity of leisure grows in direct pro- 
portion to the quantity of labor saved, 
irrespective of the distribution of the 
quantity of leisure among the elements 
constituting society. 

The Trust has unquestionably the effect 
of reducing the quantity of human labor 
force required for the production, and, 
perhaps more so for the distribution, of 
the necessities of life. It is therefore a 
step in the advance of civilization. In 
this respect it has the same effect as the 
improvement of tools, or division of 
labor, or the introduction of machinery, 
or the substitution of the factory for the 
workshop. Certainly it causes in many 
instances a great deal of hardship among 
certain classes of people. It may cause 


enforced idleness to a great extent, and 
may by its shifting processes, by the 
closing of whole factories, ruin cities and 
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towns. But similar effects are produced 
by other improvements in industry and 
transportation. The introduction of ma- 
chinery, the introduction of railroads 
etc., made a great deal of human labor 
force superfluous and caused, for a time 
at least, a great deal of suffering, Every 
new invention which makes labor more 
productive, creates, temporarily at least, 
misery by throwing out a certain number 
of workers. But the process of saving 
human labor force in production marches 
nevertheless steadily on and all efforts to 
arrest it are in vain. 

It has happened more than once, es- 
pecially in England, in the earlier years 
of this century, the workingmen, feeling 
the effects of the introduction of ma- 
chinery on their condition, destroyed 
factories and machinery. Production by 
machinery nevertheless became the gen- 
eral method of production. If a new 
institution is establishing itself, the effect 
of which is the reduction of the sum of 
human labor force required in production 
every effort to check it, would be an 
effort to check civilization in its onward 
course. The advance of culture de- 
pends upon the time which man can 
spare in the production of the necessities 
of life; the less energy and time are used 
for this purpose, the more can be used 
for the advancement of science, art and 
literature and the physical improve- 
ment of the race. It is always to be re- 
membered that production is not the 
object of life, but only a requirement for 
the maintenance of it, and that every 
moment saved in production is gained 
for the higher objects of life. 

Civilization can never be made to run 
backward. For the general purposes of 
mankind it is not desirable at all that the 
trust shall be obstructed in its develop- 
ment, and we may also conclude that it 
is not possible. It has never been possible 
to arrest the development and application 
of means to save human labor force. 
All efforts to legislate the Trust out of 
existence have so far failed. We may 
suppress the Trust in so far as a certain 























legal meaning is attached to the name, 
but in the popular sense of the word, 
which includes any form of concentra- 
tion of capital, production and distribu- 
tion, it cannot be suppressed. It will 
continue, if not in the one form then in 
another. 

The Trust signifies the inauguration of 
a new system, destined to become the 
basis of the economic structure of society. 
The competitive system which seems 
now to be destined to give way to another 
system has in the course of its develop- 
ment, instead of furthering civilization, 
become inimical to its progress. It has 
resulted in a stupendous waste of hu- 
man labor force. If we come to 
think about it, the amount of un- 
productive labor performed under the 
competitive system is astonishingly great. 
The competitive system is an exceedingly 
wasteful system. It must be admitted 
that the efforts of competing establish- 
ments do not result in a general increase 
of production and consumption. If there 
are, for instance, ten competing shoe 
factories, they may ever so much com- 
pete with each other, the aggregate num- 
ber of shoes produced and consumed 
may for that matter ever remain the same. 
An increase of production in one factory 
would mean a corresponding decrease in 
one or more of the others but no increase 
of the entire production. Consequently 
no increase of wealth arises from their 
competition. 

From a politico-economic standpoint 
there can be no more unproductive labor 
and no more unuseful occupation than 
that of the commercial drummer. 

And there is a good deal of other labor 
performed of the same character. All 
the labor performed in advertising, so 
far as it is caused by competition, the 
painting of signs, the printing of circulars 
and pictures, the making of thousand 
and odd things for the purpose of adver- 
tising particular firms, is unuseful labor 
because its products add nothing what- 
ever to the sum of comfort and well-being 
of man. Half the traveling done is 
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made necessary by competition, the 
transportation of goods would, without 
competition, be reduced greatly; an im- 
mense amount of labor performed in the 
financial world is made necessary by 
competition only; and so on. 

It may be urged that the competitive 
system thereby gives employment to 
many who would otherwise find none. 
But this remark is not pertinent at all. 
If unproductive labor is an evil resulting 
of competition, it does not follow that 
under another system the labor force so 
squandered cannot be used at all. For 
we must consider that society suffers 
from under-production. ‘To discuss the 
reasons for that is beyond the scope of 
this article; but it is quite clear that the 
great masses of the people are only very 
scantily provided with the necessaries of 
life, and that the natural power of con- 
sumption is far above the economic power 
of consumption of the masses. Now if 
the first and not the latter is to be the 
measure of necessary production, if com- 
fort, not to speak of luxury, had to be 
provided for all, an immense increase of 
production would be required; so that 
not only those who now perform unpro 
ductive labor but also those who are not 
employed at all (statistics show that in 
the United States their number is over a 
million even in most prosperous times) 
could be productively employed. Be 
that, however, as it may, the social prob- 
lem is not merely that of proper distribu- 
tion of the wealth produced, but also that 
of proper distribution of the leisure made . 
possible by the progress of civilization. 
Civilization is not the result of the 
thoughts and labors of a few, but of those 
of all mankind. Generation after gener- 
ation has contributed to it and therefore 
all mankind is entitled to its blessings, 
everyone is entitled to participate in its 
enjoyment. The problem consists in 
creating social arrangements which allow 
all members of human society to share in 
the great saving of human labor force 
made possible by modern culture. 

What we need are social arrangements 
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under which the productive power of 
mankind can be used coéxtensively with 
the natural power of consumption; in 
which not a power of consumption, arti- 
ficially limited by the effects of social 
organization, prevents the full use of the 
power of production. Practically, the 
power of production in now unlimited, 
economically it cannot go beyond the 
purchasing power of the people. Hence 
the continued clamor for foreign markets, 
hence colonial enterprises with all their 
concomitant iniquities. 

The further production by machinery 
progresses, the more extensively the use 
of natural forces is substituted for human 
physical labor force, the more the use of 
machinery frees labor from unpleasant 
and disagreeable features, the nearer we 
come to the solution of this problem. It 
is obvious that the solution is impossible 
under a system the effect of which runs 
in an opposite direction. 

When the restrictive system was 
abandoned and the competitive system 
took its place, so that all avenues of life 
and all professions were opened to every- 
body, civilization and culture advanced 
in great and rapid strides. When, how- 
ever, the competitive system, in the course 
of its development, perpetuated classes, 
the higher avenues of life became, and 
are now, closed to the lower classes by 
economic conditions almost as effectually 
as they were formerly by medieval laws 
and institutions. The competitive sys- 
tem has ceased to serve the purposes of 
advancing civilization. 

The competitive system was instituted 
to break up the monopolies which existed 
under the restrictive system by the 
strength of the law. But in course of 
time the competitive system created 
conditions which became the very ne- 
gation of its original purpose. It created 
again monopolies, only with this differ- 
ence, that they were not upheld by the 
strength of the law, but by the force of 
conditions. The more competition grew, 
the more necessary did it make the use 
of large*capital, and the smaller became 
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the chances of success to those who did 
not have it. Thus trade was more and 
more monopolized by large capitalists. 
Brought into life for the purpose of 
destroying monopoly, the competitive 
system developed to a degree where it 
created monopoly. 

The restrictive system, as I said above, 
had become an obstacle to the more ex- 
tensive use of capital; we might as well 
say to the more extensive use of the 
increased power of production. The 
obstacle was removed and free competi- 
tion was introduced to make possible a 
fuller use of capital and productive power. 
To this purpose the competitve system 
fully responded until the increase of 
capital and the power of production 
assumed such enormous proportions that 
the competitive system began not only to 
fail, but like its predecessor, the restrictive 
system, became a very hindrance. It 
had reached its climax. Its results now 
run contrary to the purposes for which 
it was created. Something else must 
take its place, and, as the world does 
not go backward, it must be something 
new. The Trust has, as I believe, the 
mission of preparing and creating the 
machinery for a new economic and social 
system. 

What will that system be? That is 
now the question. Can we answer it? 
“Are we sufficiently acquainted with the 
whole of its antecedents and with all the 
laws of their movements, so that with 
unerring certainty, we could predict the 
whole of their immediate results ?’’ 
Scarcely. But we are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with them to predict with a 
degree of certainty the probable results. 

It seems to be a law of the social move- 
ments that the mode of production pro- 
gresses from the less effective to the more 
effective. There is therefore no proba- 
bility that we will return to any of the 
former systems of economic organiza- 
tion, because none of them is as effective 
as one in which production is as cen- 
tralized as it is under the Trust. Pro- 
duction on a large scale cannot be given 





























It is the mode of production made 


up. 
necessary by the use of machinery, and 
the world will surely not return to pro- 


duction by handicraft. At the same time 
it cannot be questioned that the Trust 
gradually becomes a menace to the wel- 
fare of society. Its powers are constantly 
growing. It can starve the masses of 
the people and whole communities into 
submission and can make legislative, 
administrative and judicial authorities 
subservient to its purposes. It threatens 
to create an autocracy of capital and turn 
millions of free and independent citizens 
into as many millions of hired men. 

Here we have a conundrum. The 
principle upon which the Trust works, 
the principle of centralization and con- 
centration, is beneficial, the Trust itself 
is dangerous. Can the principle be 
applied without the Trust? In other 
words, can the private Trust not be made 
a public Trust? In fact, if concentra- 
tion, as resulting in the most effective 
mode of production cannot be given up, 
what other recourse is open to escape the 
clutches of the private Trust, than the 
public Trust? What else remains but 
the inauguration of an economic system 
combining the methods of the Trust and 
the interests of the public; and which 
other system can that be but one based 
upon the principle of collectivism, or 
socialism ? 

Progress in culture and civilization 
demands the most effective mode of pro- 
duction; centralization and concentra- 
tion result in the most effective mode of 
production; centralized production in 
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the hands of organized private individuals 
is dangerous to society, consequently— 
what? Is there anything else but con- 
centration in production under the con- 
trol of the people, that we can think of ? 

To prepare for the new order is the 
mission of the Trust. Not its self-given 
mission, but its involuntary mission. 
The Trust will organize industry and 
transportation on a vast scale and in a 
manner will, at the proper time, permit 
the introduction of government-owner- 
ship by a very simple action of the gov- 
ernment: by simply taking possession, 
by putting its agents in the place of the 
directors, without in any way disturb- 
ing the process of production and dis- 
tribution. 

To be sure, government-ownership is 
not yet socialism, but it is the initial step 
to it, as unification and concentration of 
the industries and the means of produc- 
tion is the initial and necessary step to 
government-ownership. All will come 
in time, and one can only be built upon 
the other; and after government-own- 
ership will come a system of distribution 
of the products among the actual pro- 
ducers themselves. 

The Trust will, in all probability, not 
only continue to exist, but will grow and 
expand. We shall clip its claws wherever 
we can and protect ourselves against its 
robberies, but we cannot destroy it. We 
must let it fulfill its mission to prepare the 
soil for the growth and development of 
a new and better economic order. 

Puituip Rappaport. 

Washington, D. C. 















COLETTA RYAN: 


I. 


HE DAWN is stealing over the 
eastern heights; the crest of the 
mountains is aureoled in a glory that 
prophecies the coming light; a glow of 
pink, delicate as the throat of a shell, is 
flushing the sky. Soon the rose and 
purple of dawn will flame in splendor on 
the world. Multitudinous signs are pres- 
ent that proclaim the approach of another 
divine day, wherein man and nature shall 
be rejuvenated and civilization will move 
upward as well as onward; a day in 
which might will be the servant of right, 
justice the lord of law, and love the master- 
note of life. 

Now as never before has the word gone 
forth for world-peace. ‘The toiling mil- 
lions have for the first time in history 
articulated the august demand that arma- 
ments be reduced, while proclaiming that 
they who labor and suffer, everywhere 
and at all times, are brothers whose 
places are side by side and not at each 
others’ throats. Now a world tribunal 
meets to consider grave problems look- 
ing toward the grounding of arms. The 
moral tide is rising, and it will rise more 
and more rapidly; for every world con- 
gress of educators, scientists, philosophers, 
students of economics and sociology or of 
the humanities, brings the heart of na- 
tions into still closer accord. 

More than this. The genius of edu- 
cation is abroad. It is not enough to 
enlighten the brain; the heart also must 
be moved. But it is all-important that 
the reason be trained in order that man 
be no longer the child of superstition, 
prejudice or passion. He must be 


trained to think clearly, and the popular 
and free education of free lands is giving 
this diffusion of knowledge that is a sheet- 
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anchor of civilization; and after the 
brain has been illumined it is easy to 
appeal to the heart, easy to awaken the 
sleeping soul, for in every man there is 
the divine spark awaiting the enkindling. 
“You carry a god about with you, poor 
wretch, and know nothing about it,” 
cried the old Stoic philosopher, Epictetus. 
He was right. The divine spark is 
resident in every soul. We are all the 
children of the Great Father, and the 
sunrise is before and not behind. 

But the world-movement for peace and 
brotherhood, the reaching out of the 
toilers in all lands in an effort to touch 
hands and become a universal brother- 
hood, and the general diffusion of the 
light of education, are but a few of the 
signs of the dawn that are discernible on 
every side. Perhaps nothing so surely 
presages its approach as the growing 
realization that things are not as they 
should be; that the dream of democracy 
has not been fulfilled, and that it can and 
must be fulfilled; that equality of oppor- 
tunities and of rights must mean more 
than empty shibboleths; that justice, 
freedom and fraternity are the real goal 
of enlightened government. 

Now among the people who are moving 
in the van of progress and who by word, 
thought and life are furthering the ad- 
vance of the new day, the poet-singer, 
the prophet and reformer are becoming 
the revealers and the awakeners of the 
masses. From now on the poet will be 
an important ally in the battle for social 
righteousness, as he has been in all 
times of moral awakening, and it is a 
fact pregnant with promise that true 
poet-singers are again being heard voicing 
the heart-yearnings and hopes of hu- 
manity. The idle singers of the empty 
day have been much in evidence during 
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Coletta Ryan: 


recent years, but their songs, lacking the 
human quality and barren of great 
spiritual virility, have made no lasting 
impression on the heart of civilization. 
They are for the most part shallow and 
artificial. But the new singers are taking 
up nobler themes. The muse of labor, 
of justice, of love and of democracy will 
claim the service of the children of song. 

Among the young singers whose works 
promise much for progress and a truer 
and finer day is Miss Coletta Ryan, the 
young Boston poet who we trust will 
prove a worthy successor to John Boyle 
O'Reilly, the poet-champion of humanity, 
whose broad vision, human sympathy 
and passion for justice endeared him to 
the friends of the oppressed and the 
lovers of freedom throughout the land. 

It was in the spring of 1899 that Miss 
Ryan first called at our office. We were 
then editing The Coming Age, and she 
had several poems she had written. 
They impressed us as possessing the ring 
of true poetry and the outreaching spirit 
of sympathy for those who were in the 
valley or under the wheel. They seemed 
to promise that in the day that we felt 
was rapidly approaching, when the spell 
of materialistic commercialism that vice- 
like gripped government, mart, church 

and school should be broken, she would 
~ do her part on the firing line of progress. 
The poems she submitted were published 
in The Coming Age. Since then a vol- 
ume of her verse has been published 
entitled Songs in a Sun Garden, which is 
full of fine things; but some of her best 
work is found in her most recent poems, 
and it is our purpose to publish a short 
series of papers dealing with some of our 
younger singers and their work, we shall 
open these papers with a sketch of this 
young poet and her work as found in her 
recent verse. The following poems have 
never before appeared in print. 


Il. 


Miss Ryan, whose father was Com- 
mander George Parker Ryan of the 
United States Navy, is a young woman 
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of intelligence, imagination and heart. 
She possesses the imaginative gift which 
marks the true poet and artist, and what 
is more, her gifts are consecrated to the 
service of the people. 

“Tell us,” we said on one occasion, 
“how you feel in regard to your art. We 
can easily see that it is far more than a 
pastime. You are not ‘the idle singer 
of an empty day.’ But does the song 
take hold of you in so resistless a way as 
to make you forget self as it were in the 
presence of the larger self—the cosmic 
spirit that makes the poet stand for the 
race, for democracy, or for the ideal of 
life and progress ?”’ 

“Yes,” she replied, “I am fearless, 
because I feel I have something to say, a 
message of helpfulness for others. I do 
not sing for fame or money. I sing 
because it is as natural to me as the 
breath of life, the beating of my heart. 
Every moment brings forth more beauty. 
The new sun beams on victory, the moon 
rises above an awakening world. I feel 
and see these things. I am filled with 
the desire to proclaim it to those who are 
without hope. The mantle of faith 
keeps me warm. I escape the bitterness 
of winter and the cruel heat of summer. 
Justice, liberty, and freedom knock at 
my door. I look out to behold the stars. 
I listen as the birds sing—and, Ah! what 
harmonies! I find to my great happiness 
“Tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
everything.” I cannot look back. I 
live with the golden present and walk 
with a shining future. I am the voice of 
loving joy.” 

In these words we have the voicing of 
the poet’s heart. They are impersonal 
rather than personal. They reflect the 
feeling that wells within every truly 
imaginative heart that beats en rapport 
with human striving and that sees and 
feels the witchery of the world beautiful 
that lies round about us all the time. 
They remind us of Whitman when he 
spoke as the genius of the larger life of 
the new time or when he became the 
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articulate voice of democracy; or of 
Hugo when he spoke as the voice of the 
le. 

In the following little poem entitled 
“Forgive the Poet,” Miss Ryan gives 
her idea of the poet, his message and 
why he is able to sing even in the presence 
of so much that is tragic and depressing. 
He sees beyond the clouds that obscure 
the golden heights of health and happiness 
—just as the parent knows that the April 
shower, that the disappointed child thinks 
will never pass, will soon give place to the 
gold of the sun and the blue of the 
cloudless sky. 


“*Forgive the poet, born among the stars. 

Fair lilies touch his soul and gates unclose 

That he may enter holy lands. Forgive 

The poet who but softly sings and sighs 

While thou art bowed with bitter grief. He sees 
Far, far beyond, the golden flame of hope. 

He reads the sun oa walks with calm moonlight; 
Prays in the silence, till the cruel wind 

Leaves him unshaken in the winter's gale. 

He builds a church of his enduring thought 
Wherein all brothers meet in common prayer. 


His high candles burn 

For universal love. Unceasingly 

Their flame protects the weak and guides the strong, 

Moving the world to freedom. Reverently 

He writes of mead and mountain, sea and sky, 

Man and man’s meaning, till his heartfelt songs 

Fall on the weary earth in harmonies 

Confiding and immortal. O forgive 

The happy poet, living to rejoice! 

Beyond the tree-tops, in his God-like mood, 

He frees man by his vision. . . . In his soul 

Music and romance, sweet tranquility, 

Peace, eloquence and tender sympathy, 

A saaten ter high causes (sacred fire 

That burns against injustice), life and love 

Crown him their monarch. With his searchi 

He looks above the earth on realms that len 

Their beauties to the dreamer. . . . O he dreams 

On wings of thought until he finds his heaven, 

And for the hope of man, he burns his torch 

— the hill of wisdom. He is rich 
ith God’s rare gift of prophecy. He knows 

The road before he tod and he sees 

Beyond the present’s woes. With glorious faith 

He hails the friendly lights of brotherhood 

And pleads with justice, smiling hopefull 

Upon to-morrow’s answer. Be thou kind! 


eyes 


He travels with the future and proclaims 

A happy ending to life’s drama. High 

a the mountain, singing through the mist, 
I hear him comforting the souls beneath 

Who weep in cheerless valleys. O the am 
Is God’s own messenger. Prepare for him. 
He comes with joyous tidings. He is blest— 
The mantle of the Lord falls gently o’er 

His genial spirit. In his trusting eyes 


Great faith performs its promise. In his hands 
He bears the suffering millions. He is balm 
To those who dwell in sorrow, and his soul 
Glows with a lofty love. 

He bravely bears 
The torch of freedom in his holy hand. 
He beckons, and we follow, and are saved!” 


Edwin Markham, in one of the most 
magnificent social poems that has been 
written in the past century, thus describes 
the coming leader: 


“Thrilled by the Cosmic Oneness he will rise, 

Youth in his heart and morning in his eyes; 

While glory fallen from the far-off goal 

Will send mysterious splendor on his soul. 

Him shall all toilers know to be their friend; 

Him shall they follow faithful to the end. 

Though every leaf were a tongue to cry, “Thou 
must!’ 

He will not say the unjust thing is just. 

Not all the fiends that curse in the eclipse 

Shall shake his heart or hush his lyric lips. 

His cry for justice, it will stir the stones 

From Hell’s black granite to the seraph thrones! 

Earth listens for the coming of his feet; 

The hushed Fates lean expectant from their seat. 

He will be calm and reverent and strong, 

And, carrying in his words the fire of song, 

Will send a hope upon these weary men, 

A hope to make the heart grow young again, 

A cry to comrades scattered and afar: 

Be constellated, star by circling star; 

Give to all mortals justice and forgive: 

License must die that liberty may live. 

Let Love shine through the fabric of the State— 

Love deathless, Love whose other name is Fate. 

Fear not: we cannot fail— 

The Vision will prevail. 

Truth is the Oath o God, and, sure and fast, 

Through Death and Hell holds onward to the last.” 


In the following poem Miss Ryan with 
prophetic vision also sees the advent of 
the true leader who shall bear the mes- 
sage imperious; but remembering that 
the world has ever been wont to reject 
her leaders and saviors, to stone her 
prophets and then glorify the slain, she 
pleads with the people to have eyes for 
the one who shall speak the word of love 
and justice, of peace and righteousness: 


“Some day, America, there shall be born 
A noble man-child, blest of heart and hands— 
He will thy slopes and mountain-peaks adorn 
With all the romance born of other lands! 


“And thou wilt say: ‘His mission is absurd— 
He is indeed no likely son of mine’— 

But thou wilt feel the sweetness of his word 
As he entwines thee with his truth divine. 














“Commerce shall pause to hear him. In the shop 
Worn outstretched hands will seek his healing 


dream 
The flying wheels by miracle shall stop 
The wobings of the mere material scheme. 


“America, some day, as God is great, 
(And smiling hope lies in the sunlight’s flame) 
A lone star’s birth thy soul shall celebrate, 
Illuming the free beauty of thy name. 


“And, O, when thou shalt see him, face to face, 
Take oe his hand, ar his soul to rise; 

For cruel is a country’s col disgrace 
That starves a ae crown him when he dies!’ 


In “Love is an Angel’’ we have an 
example of the wealth of imagery that 
floods the imagination of the poet. Here 
a succession of vivid pictures appear 
before the mind, all aiming to throw 
additional light upon the complex sub- 
ject, all helping to form the master-picture 
of that which is the spiritual motor of 
life—“ the greatest thing in the world”’: 


“Love is the angel of the world. His sheltering 


Wi 
Protect us from the cruel blast. Love stirs 
And hung’ring fhousands follow and are fed 
As by a hand of magic. Love is blind, 
But sees more with hs two shut eyes than all 
The seeing see this side of P. ise. 
Love knows no battlefields, he bears no sword, 
He needs no helmet. He is perfect peace 
That speaks through happy brotherhood and bends 
O’er meadows bleak with winter. He is kind, 
Dreaming no evil. Evil harms him not, 
Nor does the dark affright him. O, he prays 
Himself to heaven, mounting star by star. 
He is the holy messenger of light, 
Sweet with the breath of roses. Love ’s a child 
Of lasting beauty, knocking at God's gate. 
Lo! at the world’s end he arose one day 
And, pointing to his heart, he walked to heaven 
Upon the path of his own loveliness. 
Love is un ing, and his wings are white 
As drifts of snow upon the mountain. He 
Dreams never of reward, but is content 
Rewarding all who seek him. He is wise, 
Yet innocent of wisdom. He is fair, 
Yet brave as saint or soldier. Strong of heart, 
He braves the wind-swept ocean. It is he 
That frees the soul of danger—(he has doves 
That brush against the lonely mariner, 
Leading him gently homeward.) Love is faith 
That gives man back to Eden. Love is joy 
Springing from song and sunlight. Love is truth 

riting our Fate within us. ve ’s the word 
That soars above the cypress shade, the hope 
That sanctifies the spirit—Love is Life— 
O Love’s the saving angel of the world!” 


The redemptive potency of love is a 
favorite theme with our poet. 


Here are 
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some fine lines illustrative of this, en- 


titled “The Good Shepherd’’: 


Bn the sad earth-heart a shepherd strayed, 
as & Pee 
*I come,’ he sideske softly played 
His pipe through meadows fair, 
“With the silver songs that the Lord hath made’— 
He did not sing: ’ 


“He spoke no word of the valleys deep— 
He came not to reprove; 
But smiled and bade man not to weep, 
Rl 
; wn on wly » 
ie Vhiaeeed: ‘God is love.’” 


Among Miss Ryan’s favorite authors ' 
are Lowell, Emerson and Whitman; 
Dickens, Bulwer, Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning. Dickens naturally appeals 
to one who deeply sympathizes with the 
miserables of society. She also takes 
deep interest in the rugged and virile 
literature of Russia. Its passion, force, 
direct appeal, absolute sincerity, and the 
tragedy and pathos that are woven into 
its web and woof, give it 4 compelling 
power over men and women of imagina- 
tion. In speaking of this she recently 
said: 

“T am deeply interested in the Russian 
literature because it is new,—that is, the 
emancipation of literature in Russia 
dates back scarcely fifty years. The poor 
souls write with their blood and punctuate 
with their swords. The pathetic realism 
is the offshoot of broken hearts and bodies. 
One of these days beauty without tears 
will flow from Russia’s fountains. All 
is beauty to me because promise breathes 
forth from suffering pages, and the 
imagination is there!’’ 

In one who thus sympathizes with the 
victims of injustice, the hideous spectacle 
of children ‘condemned to virtual slavery 
in factory, mill and mine during the 
tender formative years, and the Republic 
listlessly permitting this great crime of 
the coining .of young lives into gold 
awakens feelings not unlike those aroused 
in Lord Bulwer Lytton and Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning more than two generations 
ago, when through the revelations of 
Lord Ashley, Parliament and England 
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were compelled to take cognizance of the 
shameful condition of the child-slaves of 
the mother country. One of the best 
poems that the present appeal to the 
conscience of America against the double 
crime of child-labor has called forth is 
found in the following verses by Miss 
Ryan, entitled “The Graveyard of the 
Children’’: 


“T see from my heart’s high window, 
Across the meadows gray, 

The graveyard of the children 
Who never learned to play. 

Death called them and they followed 
Upon the weary way. 


“They were not more than,infants, 
Sweet, innocent and fair, 

When, clothed in tears and tatters, 
They sought the city square— 
They were not more than infants, 
Yet they were working there! 


“Their little hands were busy 
With things they could not spell. 

They gazed on homes of beauty, 
They heard the steeple-bell— 

Fast went the tender fingers, 
Weaving the web of Hell. 


“Of all the world-worn people 

That worked in cruel haste, 
They were the saddest workers 

On whom youth’s tears were traced— 
Old with a broken childhood 

The cheerless halls they paced. 


“So Death was moved to pity, 
Foreseeing their dark doom, 
And stirred with words of mercy 
Within the stifling room: 
*O die,’ he said, ‘my flowers, 

Blighted you cannot bloom!’ 


**And, one by one, he laid them 
So weary and oppressed,— 

Ay, one by one, he laid them 
Upon his friendly breast. 

‘O sleep,’ he said, ‘my children, 
For I have brought you rest.’ 


“They left us uncomplaining, 
Each bruised and bleeding heart— 
Without a tear they journeyed, 
Seeking a better start. 
Each soared beyond his prison 
To play a happier part. 


“‘And found they light and kindness 

Above earth’s chains and ropes, 
But Ah! my noble Country, 

Though fair your plains and slopes, 
The graveyard of these children 

Is the graveyard of your hopes! 


Singer of the Coming Day. 


“Move, and my heart is with you, 
Though chill the wind and wild— 

Speak for the prize of unjustice, 
For love and youth exiled— 

For God’s sake and your future, 
Shelter the little child!” 


III. 


Miss Ryan has a passion for fine music 
and is a discriminating judge of great 
musical art. She is an ardent admirer 
of the music of Richard Wagner and has 
written some fine things on his master- 
pieces. A long descriptive poem on his 
“Parsifal’’ from her pen was published 
in the Musical Courier, in which an 
outline of the legend was succinctly 
given. 

In her published volume of poems, 
Songs in a Sun Garden, are many fine 
little gems that reveal the poet, singer, 
teacher and inspirer of the common heart. 
Here are two poems that originally ap- 
peared in The Coming Age. The first 
is entitled “O For a Thousand Hands,”’ 
and voices the heart-cry of the broad- 
minded poet who is also a humanitarian 
in the presence of the miserables of earth 
who suffer so much and know so little of 
the joy and the great thrill that comes to 
the soul so environed that it can grow 
untrammeled : 


“O for a thousand hands! 
Tender and white and kind— 
That the world might sway 
In the light of da. 
To the land of the Perfect Mind; 
That the tears of sorrow and sin and shame 
ae leave their burden of blight and blame 
And learn to cherish my spirit-name. 
O for a thousand hands! 


< for a thousand ands! 
ender and large and strong— 
That their deeds might pray 
For the some da 
Through the nights that are dark and long; 
For in times of travail the nights are such; 
Mig oe heart of the woman that loved too much 
ight live again at my gentle touch. 
O for a thousand hands! 


“O for a thousand hands! 
For hands that are smooth and rough. 
I toil all day 
In the common way, 
But I am not large enough. 
’T is a weary stretch to the crying beach, 














And the soul farther than hands can reach; 
I must write the sermon I cannot preach. 
O for a thousand hands! 


“O for a thousand hands! 
The Master’s work to do. 
I toil all day 
As a woman may, 
But my hands are only two! 
I stand alone in the village street, 
The sad world falling about my feet, 
While the suffering and the stars entreat. . . 
O for a thousand hands!” 


The other song is called “God is 
Near,”’ and voices the different moods 
that come to the deeply religious mind at 
intervals in life. We all at times find 
ourselves in the valley where it is hard to 
understand why certain things should be 
as they are, hard to feel or realize the 
Divine Presence; and then there are 
times when the soul feels strong, when 
the doubts, dread and wavering hope 
give place to a consciousnéss of the 
presence of something higher and loftier 
and greater than man, even in his capital 
moments,—the presence of a divine im- 
pulsion that urges us onward and up- 
ward,—a realization of the Divine Mind 
or a connection with the Infinite Source 
of life and being. Dr. J. G. Holland in 
his “Songs of Doubt and Faith’’ repre- 
sented these moods as one feels them at 
the poles of experience. But in Miss 
Ryan’s lines there is never the doubt that 
blots out faith; only the groping for the 
light in the night of sorrow and injustice, 
of materialism and oppression. 


“God is trying to speak with me and I am trying to 


hear; 
But the angry roar of an angry sea 
Has told my soul that it is not free; 


And my strange, i ect ear 
Has only caught, on thn Kranet of day, 
The strain of a song that is far away,— 
So I sit and listen and humbly pray, 

For God is near. 


“Ges & tying & gut © anal Sqn tae 
ear. 
The sea that held me has gone to sleep, 


And still is the voice of the cruel deep,— 
No lo shall I fear. 


I have found the chord that is true and right,— 
The chord of Promise, and Love, and Light, 
That comes to banish the curse of night. 

God is near. 
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“God is trying to speak to me and I am trying to 
hear 


Away with the gold that is won by death 

Of mind and body. (O Nazareth! 
O living, breathing tear!) 

Away, away with the realist’s hand, 

Away with the tyrants that slave the land, 

For the heart must sing and the stars command. 
(God is near.) 

And soothe and comfort the voice of pain, 

Man’s Eden must return agai 

And the Christ that suffe: 
(God is near.) 

And hush and silence the battle’s din,— 

And lift forever the mists of sin 

That veil the wealth of the God within. 
(God is near.) 

And strive, O strive to be brave and true; 

The world is dying of me and you 

And the deeds undone that we both might do! 
(God is near.) 


must live and reign. 


“eRe teh quk tS me and I am trying to 
ear. 
O pray that we may not grow too weak 
To hearken to One when He tries to speak 
Through prophet, saint, and seer. 
And love his image that fills the eyes 
Of men and women that seek the skies; 
For the soul must die if it will not rise! 
(God is near.)” 


As illustrating Miss Ryan’s versatility 
we give below a sweet little semi-humor- 
ous sketch of the poet’s pet dog, that will 
appeal to all lovers of our dumb relations 
who haunt the hearthstones and with 
appealing eyes strive to interpret our 
words or convey the vagrant thoughts 
that flit across their minds. These 
verses are entitled “My Brindle Bull- 
Terrier”’: 


“My brindle bull-terrier, loving and wise, 

With his little screw-tail and his wonderf: 7 
With his little white breast, and his white little paws, 
Which, alas! he mistakes very often for claws; 


With his sad little gait as he comes from the fight, 
When he feels that he has n’t done all that he might! 
Oh, so fearless of —_ afraid of a frog, 
My near little, queer little, dear little dog! 


With his cold little worriments under the stove! 
At table his majesty, dying for meat,— 


a nove Capes © a that is sweet,— 
Sits close by my side with his head on my knee 
And steals every good resolution from me! 


How can I withhold from those worshiping eyes 
A small bit of something that flies 
Down under the table and into his mouth 

As I tell my near neighbor of life in the South. 
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My near little, queer little, dear little dog 

So fearless of man, yet afraid of a frog! 

The nearest and queerest and dearest of all 
The race that is loving and winning and small; 
The sweetest, most faithful, the truest and best 
Dispenser of merriment, love and unrest!” 


Every mind is potentially a universe of 
feeling, a veritable world, in which all 
known sensations may at times be ex- 
perienced; but few imaginations are 
sufficiently awakened to realize or ex- 
press them. Indeed, it is the possession 
in sensible degree of this seeing and feeling 
power, this ability to apprehend the 
elusive or finer things of life, to know 
what others feel and know under all con- 
ditions and circumstances, that is the 
mark of genius. Without this awakened 
imagination the singer may write musical 
and finished verse, but he will not give 
us poetry. 

We close this little sketch with a fine 
poem in which Miss Ryan beautifully 
portrays the cosmic character of the 
poet-soul,—the soul that is awakened or 
that has come into its own, as it were. 
The poem is entitled “Sympathy.” 
“Thou lovest me, Ah, loved one, dost thou know 

In loving me, how many loves am 1? 


I number more than all the stars that glow 
In shining thousands pressed against the sky. 


“Dear love, I am the world, I am each heart 
That sobs and sighs and clamors for a friend; 
I am of every brotherhood a part 
That finds the true beginning in the end. 


“IT am the path that seeks untrodden ways, 
Believing in the meadows unrevealed ; 

I am the solace of unhappy days; 
I am the battle and I am the shield. 
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I am the triumph of the Past, that lies 
Upon the Present pointing out the way; 
I am the Future, looking in thine eyes 
To beg a million favors of to-day. 


“I am the child that motherless must weep 
To hallow and enchasten all the land; 

And I am motherhood that cannot sleep 
Without the pressure of a tiny hand. 


“I am the maiden waiting for the star 
That resting in its treasure-home above, 

Brings forth the hidden glories from afar, 
To consecrate the weeping form of Love. 


“hen Se a b. the early dawn, — 
eep and distant yearnings strangely sought, 
Until the shadows lighten and are gone, 

And two at last are wedded by a thought. 


“T am the wife that walks with Fate alone, 
More bitter and more tearful than the rain; 
I am the husband claiming for his own 
The greater burden of divided pain. 


“I am the father, merciful and proud, 
Whose life is ever sacrificed for one 

That leans upon him in the lonely crowd 
To listen and grow strong. I am the son. 


“I am the master, firm and bold and brave; 
I reign, I rule, I govern many miles; 
I am the servant, humble as the wave 


Beneath the land of God that sings and smiles. 


“*I am the man that counts against his will 
The baubles of a realistic mind; 
I am the artist shadowed by the skill 
That finds new themes in every passing wind. 


“I am the scientist that shuns the light 
Unless a proof is resting in the flame; 

And I am Faith that looks beyond the night 
To find the promise of the holy name. 


“T am all these, my Love. Ay, many more: 
I am the Universe, that garden plot 

Where all are good and wise from shore to shore, 
And where no soul exists that I am not. 


“T am all these, my Love. Were there one less 
I would not be a woman, large and free; 

Nor would I boast the vision I 4 
Did I not meet the Universe in Thee.” 


THE DRAMAS OF OSCAR WILDE. 


By Proressor ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, Pa.D. 


OTHING is easier than acquies- 
cence in Wilde’s dictum that the 
drama is the meeting place of art and 
life. And yet nowhere more clearly than 
in Wilde’s own plays do we find the 
purposed divorce of art from life. It 





was his fundamental distinction, in the 
réle of critic as artist, to trace with ad- 
mirable clarity the line of demarcation 
between unimaginative realism and im- 
aginative reality. The methods of Zola 
and the Naturalistic school always drew 























his keenest critical thrusts; and the 
greatest heresy, in his opinion, was the 
doctrine that art consists in holding up 
the kodak to nature. He was even so 
reactionary as to assert that the only real 
people are the people who never existed. 
The view of Stendhal, that fiction is un 
miroir qui se proméne sur la grande route, 
found as little favor in his eyes as the 
doctrine of Pinero that the dramatists 
are the brief and abstract chronometers 
of the time. The function of the artist, 
in his larger view, is to invent, not to 
chronicle; and he even went so far as to 
say that if a novelist is base enough to go 
to life for his personages, he should at 
least pretend that they are creations, and 
not boast of them as copies. To the 
charge that the people in his stories were 
“mere catchpenny revelations of the non- 
existent,” he unblushingly retorted: “ Life 
by its realism is always spoiling the sub- 
ject matter of art. The supreme pleas- 
ure in literature is to realize the non-ex- 
istent!”’ 

The phenomenal popularity of Wilde’s 
plays in an epoch of culture peculiarly 
marked by the stigmata of Naturalism is 
significant tribute to this rare quality of 
divertisement. At the time of their ini- 
tial production in London, Wilde’s com- 
edies attained immediate and prolonged 
success; since that time they have fre- 
quently been played to captivated audi- 
ences in the United States and on the 
Continent. From the moment when 
“Salomé” was produced in Berlin by that 
greatest of modern actor-managers, Max 
Reinhard, Wilde’s plays have continued 
to delight the theater-going public of 
German Europe. And the distinguished 
critic, Hagemann, only the other day, 
made so bold as to rank Wilde with 
Wedekind. Hoffsmannsthal, and Strind- 
burg. 

The current revival of interest in Wilde 
finds its source in many brochures and 
biograph'es recently published. And of 
those who have given competent critical 
testimony in regard to Wilde’s work may 
be mentioned Carl Hagemann Max 
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Meyerfeld, Hedwig Lachmann, Henri de 
Regnier, Jean Joseph Renaud, and Ar- 
thur Symons. The plays have as yet re- 
ceived no adequate treatment in English; 
and the biography of Wilde recently pub- 
lished in England and America was 
wrongly conceived and thoroughly ill- 
advised. Indeed, the raison d’éire of 
any critical study of Wilde is the world- 
wide success of his productions, viewed 
solely as works of art; and the only 
question for consideration is whether 
Wilde is entitled to genuine appreciation 
as a man of letters. There is no reason 
to doubt that his essays, entitled Inten- 
tions, are subtle, brilliant, delightful, 
despite the fact that many of the theories 
propounded are whimsical, questionable 
and unsound. They have been trans- 
lated into the principal languages of the 
globe, and in many countries, Italy and 
Austria in especial, have met with a 
laudation little short of panegyric. The 
Soul of Man Under Socialism is a bril- 
liant and subtle study, albeit profoundly 
radical and iconoclastic. And the fairy 
tales, with their delicate tracery of intent 
and lavish opulence of fancy, bid fair to 
become contemporary classics. 

No such unanimity of critical opinion, 
however, obtains in the case of the plays. 
The literary claims put forward for them 
by German critics have so far found few 
if any adherents among English-speaking 
critics. In fact, when we pass them m 
review, we find that they are resplendent 
by reason of qualities which have no in- 
trinsic or vital relation to dramatic art. 
This is particularly true of the society 
comedies, in which Wilde appears as the 
causeur par excellence and the clever 
critic of society. They rather tend to 
discredit the dramatist which the earlier 
plays proclaimed Wilde to be. “Vera; 
or, The Nihilists,” written when Wilde 
was only twenty-two, is the immature 
product of a romantic youth; and al- 
though it won the praise of Lawrence 
Barrett, should never have been published 
as a representative work. Modern Ni- 
hilistic Russia is the fervent background 
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against which are silhouetted the thin 
profiles of Wilde’s imagination; but the 
immaturity of its design, the pointlessness 
of its persiflage, and the melodrama of 
its plot label “Vera’’ a mere Schauer- 
stiick of the weakest type. “'The Duchess 
of Padua,” which Wilde wrote expressly 
for Mary Anderson who refused it, is 
the work of a genuine poet; and through 
its promise, rather than performance, 
gave indication of what high rank Wilde 
might have taken as a rival of the D’An- 
nunzio of “Francesca da Rimini’’; the 
Rostand of “Cyrano de Bergerac,” and 
the Phillips of “Paolo and Francesca.” 
A romantic drama of .the Elizabethan 
model, “The Duchess of Padua”’ is re- 
markable for its tender lyricism, the 
romantic variations of its mood, the 
temperamental and passional nuances of 
its sentiment. Although the work of a 
“theater poet,”’ like Goethe or Lessing, 
it possesses strong dramatic values, and 
would afford a worthy medium for the 
talent of a Julia Marlowe or an Ellen 
Terry. 

Few plays of recent years have created 
more widespread discussion, apprecia- 
tion and condemnation than “Salomé,” 
which furnished the libretto for the opera 
by the same name of Richard Strauss. 
It was originally written in French, was 
afterwards translated into English by 
Lord Alfred Douglas, and had _ the 
dubious distinction of being illustrated 
by that exotic artist, Aubrey Beardsley. 
Just as it was about to be produced in 
London by Sarah Bernhardt, in 1892, it 
was banned by the Queen’s Reader of 
Plays; and for a time it was on the index 
expurgatorius of the German censorship. 
Within the last four years this play has 
been produced with remarkable success 
in the chief capitals of Europe; and 
Strauss’ opera has been accorded a re- 
ception abroad little less remarkable. 
Wilde was strongly influenced by Flau- 
bert’s tale of Hérodias, but gave to the 
biblical episode a devitalizing tone of 
degeneracy which was not present in the 
French model. It is the most significant 
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example of Maeterlinck’s influence upon 
contemporary drama, in respect’ to the 
pr mitive simplicity of the dialogue, the 
poetry of the imagery, and the evocation 
of the atmosphere and imminence of 
doom. The codperation of nature in 
intensifying the feeling of dread convicts 
Wilde of having carefully studied “La 
Princesse Maleine’’; and we dimly feel 
the presentiment of those vast figures in 
the wings which overcloud the scene of 
“L’Intruse.” Much of the dialogue is 
remarkable for its grace and beauty; and 
the poetic phrasing holds at times a 
moonlit radiance. But the theme itself 
is perverted and meretricious, with its 
noisome insinuations, its unveiled allu- 
sions to impure passion, its miasma of 
degeneracy. Little wonder that this im- 
pression gained solely from reading the 
play should be intensified by the instru- 
mentalities of sight and sound to such an 
extent as to warrant the withdrawal of 
Strauss’ opera from the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

A new, a strikingly different Wilde, 
next makes his début in the society com- 
edy. Wilde’s earlier plays brought him 
nothing, scarcely even notoriety, for the 
British public could not be persuaded to 
believe that any work of poetic beauty or 
dramatic art could emanate from a li- 
censed jester, angler before all for the 
public stare. Wilde had incontestably 
established his reputation as a buffoon; 
and once a buffoon, always a buffoon. 
One may truly say of Wilde, as Brandes 
once said of Ibsen, that at this period of 
his life he had a lyrical Pegasus killed 
under him. Like Bernard Shaw, Wilde 
was forced to the conclusion that the 
brain had ceased to be a vital organ in 
English life. ‘The public, as he expressed 
it, used the classics as a means of check- 
ing the progress of Art, as bludgeons for 
preventing the free expression of Beauty 
in new forms. It was his aim to extend 
the subject-matter of art; and this was 
distasteful to the public since it was the 
expression of an individualism defiant of 
public opinion. And to Wilde, public 
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opinion represented the will of the igno- 
rant majority as opposed to that of the 
discerning few. Far from holding that 
the public is the patron of the artist, 
Wilde vigorously maintained that the 
artist is always the munificent patron of 
the public. The very bane of his existence 
was the popular, yet profoundly erron- 
eous, maxim that “the drama’s laws the 
drama’s patrons give.” ‘The work of art, 
he rightly avers, is to dominate the spec- 
tator: the spectator is not to dominate 
the work of art. The drama must come 
into being, not for the sake of the theater, 
but through the inner, vital necessity of 
the artist for self-expression. He scorned 
the field of popular novelism, not only 
because it was too ridiculously easy, but 
also because to meet the requirements 
of the sentimental public with its half- 
baked congeption of art, the artist would 
have to {lo violence to his temperament, 
would h to write not for the artistic 
joy of writing, but for the amusement of 
half-educated people, and so would have 
to suppress his individualism, forget his 
culture, annihilate his style, and surrender 
everything that is valuable to him.’} In 
his search for a lucrative employment for 
his individual talents, his eye fell upon 
the comic stage. It dawned upon him 
that Tom Robertson and H. G. Byron, 
Sheridan and W. S. Gilbert were living 
factors in the English drama. While 
little scope was allowed the creator of the 
higher forms of dramatic art, in the field 
of burlesque and farcical comedy the 
artist was allowed very great freedom in 
England. It was under the pressure of 
such convictions that Wilde now sought 
a hazard of new fortunes. 

Although as supreme an individualist 
as Ibsen, Wilde shows no point of con- 
tact with him as a dramatic artist; in- 
deed, they are opposite poles in the drama 
of the time. Ibsen concerned himself 
with the tragedy of the age, Wilde with 
its comedy; intermediate between them 


stands Wedekind with his _ tragi- 
comedy. Wilde’s comedies are always 
lightly spiced with that grain de 
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folie, sign-manual of Meilhac and Halévy, 
of Gilbert and Sullivan. His comedy 
stems, not from the Ibsen of “ Louis’ 
Comedy” or the Hauptmann of “Der 
Rote Hahn,” but from the Dumas fils 
of “Frangillon,” the Sardou of “ Divor- 
cons,” and the Sheridan of “A School 
for Scandal.”” In verve, esprit and bril- 
liance, he is more akin to his fellow- 
countryman and fellow-townsman, 
Bernard Shaw; in both we find a defiant 
individualism, iconoclastic protest against 
conventional morality, and a vein of sub- 
tle satire which gives piquant flavor to 
their, every composition. In point of 
dramaturgic faculty, Wilde does not bear 
a moment’s comparison with Ibsen, un- 
doubtedly the supreme technician of his 
age. In Wilde’s own opinion, his first 
acts are best not because, as with Shaw, 
they are concerned with the vigorous 
formulation of the dramatic problem, 
but because, in neglecting it, they give 
him free play for the irrelevant exercise 
of his wit. Unlike Ibsen’s plays which 
begin many years before the opening of 
the first act, Wilde’s comedies seldom 
begin until the play is half over. CWilde is 
even more intent upon amusement than 
upon instruction) To attempt analysis 
of Wilde’s comedies were as profitless 
as to inquire into the composition of a 
soujfiée or the manufacture of a Roman 
candle. It is enough that he translates 
us into le monde au l’on ne s’ennuie pas. 
Why carp because his theatric devices 
are as superficial and mechanical as 
those of Sardou, his sentimentality as 
mawkish as that of Sydney Grundy, and 
his moralizing as ghastly a misfit as the 
Mea Culpa of a Dowson or the confes- 
sional of a Veriaine! 

“Lady Windermere’s Fan,” the most 
celebrated of Wilde’s comedies, is con- 
cerned with the hackneyed donnée of the 
eternal triangle—the theme of “ Odette,” 
“ Le Supplice d’Une Femme,” and count- 
less other plays of the modern French 
school. Only by means of the flashing 
dialogue is Wilde enabled to conceal the 
essential conventionality and threadbare 
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melodrama of, the,,plot. The characters 
seldom impress us with their reality; 
and yet, by some marvelous trick of art, 
Wilde has succeeded in imparting to 
them “the tone of the time.” In one or 
two places, the sparkle of the dialogue 
is unmatched for brilliancy in contem- 
porary drama; and one scene at least 
attains a pitch of fine emotional intensity. 
The same sort of criticism applies to “A 
Woman of No Importance,” in which 
Wilde breaks a lance in behalf of even 
justice at the hands of society for men 
and women who have committed indis- 
cretions. His play is the embodiment 
of his conviction that it was “a burning 
shame that there should be one law for 
men and another law for women.” In 
answer to the complaint of the critics 
\ that “Lady Windermere’s Fan’’ was 
\ lacking in action, Wilde wrote the first act 
of “A Woman of No Importance.” “In 
the act in question,” said Wildej “there 
was absolutely no action at all. Tt was 
a perfect act!’’ In his plays, he always 
sought to throw the stress, not upon its 
mere technique, in which he was lament- 
ably inept, but upon its quality of psycho- 
logical interest. With Wilde, tempera- 
ment is the primal requisite for the artist: 
and the proper school to learn art in is not 
Life but Art. “Nobody’s else work gives 
me any suggestion,” he once basely pre- 
varicated. ‘“‘It is only by entire isolation 
from everything that one can do any 
work. Idleness gives one the mood, iso- 
liation the conditions. Concentration on 
one’s self recalls the new and wonderful 
world that one presents in the color and 
cadence of words in movement.” Wilde 
seeks to supply all deficiencies in the 
action by dazzling brilliancy in the dia- 
logue. It is typical of Wilde’s comedies 
that, whereas everything is always dis- 
cussed, nothing is ever done. 

It was Wilde’s characteristic conten- 
tion that there would never be any real 
drama in England until it is recognized 
that a play is as personal and individual) 
a form of self-expression as a poem or a 
picture. 


Here Wilde laid his finger upon 
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his own fundamental error. By nature 
and by necessity, the drama is, of all arts, 
the most impersonal; as Victor Hugo 
says, dramatic art consists in being some- 
body else. So supreme an individualist ~ 
was Wilde that he lacked the dramatic 
faculty of self-detachment. He could 
never be anybody but himself. To 
Bernard Shaw, Wilde appeared as, in a 
certain sense, the only thorough play- 
wright in England, because he played 
with everything: with wit, with phil- 
osophy, with drama, with actors and 
audience, with the whole theater. The 
play, the play of course, is the thing; 
and to Wilde this meant—the play of 
ideas. The critics thought “An Ideal 
Husband”’ was a play about a bracelet; 
but Wilde maintained, not without show 
of reason, that they missed its entire 
psychology: “the difference in the way 
in which a man loves a woman from 
that in which a woman loves a man; 
the passion that women have for making 
ideals (which is their weakness), and the 
weakness of a man who dares not show 
his imperfections to the thing he loves.” 

The last of Wilde’s plays—a rose-col- 
ored comedy or a fantastic farce, as you 
will—was “The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” sub-entitled “A Trivial Com- 
edy for Serious People.” When Wilde’s 
house in Tite street was sacked after his 
conviction, the scenarios of several plays 
were found, in addition to a complete 
play entitled “The Woman Covered 
With Jewels’’; and after his release 
from prison, he talked ardently of a 
dramatic scheme about Pharoah, and of 
a spirited story on Judas; but all have 
either disappeared or never been born. 
“The Importance of Being Earnest,” a 
light, impossible farce in the French 
style, is based on the absurd complica- 
tions arising from the employment of 
aliases. It is extravaganza such as only 
Wilde could write, and never rises above 
the farcical plane because its characters 
are endowed with every grace save the 
saving grace of reality. Wilde is re- 
ported to have said that “the ‘first act is 

















ingenius, the second beautiful, the third 
abominably clever.”” “The Importance 
of Being Earnest,” indeed, all of Wilde’s 
comedies, indubitably testify, in the 
language of Truth, to the importance of 
being Oscar! 

“To be free,” wrote a celebrity, “one 
must not conform.” Wilde secured free- 
dom in the drama through refusing to 
conform to the laws of dramatic art He 
claimed the privileges without shoulder- 
ing the responsibilities of the dramatist. 
He imported the methods of the causerie 
into the domain of the drama, and 
turned the theater into a house of mirth. 
Whether or no his destination was the 
palace of truth, certain it is that he al- 
ways stopped at the half-way house. 
Art was the dominant note of his literary 
life; but it was not the art of drama, but 
the art of conversation. He made many 
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delightful, many pertinent observations 
upon English life, and upon life in gen- 
eral; but they had no special relation 
to the dramatic theme he happened for 
the n.oment to have in mind. His plays 
live in and for the sake of the moment, 
neither enlarging the mental horizon nor 
dilating the heart. Wilde was too self- 
centered an individualist ever to come 
into any real or vital relation with life. 
It was his primal distinction as artist 
to be consumed with a passionate love 
of Art. It was his primal deficiency as 
artist to have no genuine sympathy with 
humanity. And although he imaged 
life with clearness and distinction, cer- 
tain it is that he never saw life steadily, 
nor even saw it whole. 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


THE CURSE AND BLIGHT OF PARTISANSHIP. 


By C. Vey Hotman, LL.M. 
Lecturer on Mining Law in Boston University Law School. 


MONG the sinister forces which 
from the establishment of our 
government worked for its destruction, 
none has been more potent for evil than 
the spirit of partisanship. 

To its tendency and capacity for dis- 
integration of the governmental fabric, 
altogether too little importance has been 
attached. 

Even disinterested publicists and patri- 
otic disciples of altruistic republicanism, 
studying zealously the promotion of the 
common weal as the highest duty of good 
citizenship, have apparently minimized 
its significance. 

The advocates of civil-service reform 
have barely ruffled the surface of the pool 
of this iniquity. Their efforts have been 
directed wisely and well in theory, and 
with a considerable measure of prudence 





and common sense in practice, to purify- 
ing the public service by rendering the 
classification of competent clerks and 
ministerial agents such that their tenure 
of office was not necessarily imperiled by 
a politic change of adiminstration, nor 
their efficiency in the government employ 
constantly impaired by the fear of such 
change and the corresponding necessity 
for partisan activity in behalf of that 
political organization temporarily in ad- 
ministrative control. 

But partisanship in the matter of par- 
celing out offices as rewards of political 
fealty has been as water unto wine, as a 
means of destructiveness to good govern- 
ment, in comparison with partisanship 
in its direful, consuming effect upon the 
sense of honor and of patriotism of the 
average private citizen, who is neither a 
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holder nor a seeker of office. And the 
measure of its baleful damage to the 
aggregate body politic is necessarily the 
proper mutliple of its corrupting influence 
upon the individual voter. 

The most signal, as it is the saddest, 
example of the awful power of the evil 
genius of party spirit, triumphing over 
the cause of true patriotism by dictating 
policies of governmental action that 
traverse every fundamental principle of 
those ideas of right and justice on which, 
as a constitution-limited democracy, this 
government was founded, stands dis- 
played in that overthrow of the republic 
which, aimed at bluntly and with treason- 
able intent by Benedict Arnold in the 
eighteenth century, was consummated at 
the very dawn of the twentieth, under the 
administration of William McKinley, 
not only without conscious guilt of pur- 
pose but rather under the influence of 
what may be viewed most charitably as 
erroneously-guided though _ loyally-in- 
tended enthusiasm; and more discrimi- 
natingly as but another and, under the 
circumstances, possibly inevitable step in 
the deliberate program of centralization of 
poweragainst which the republic was forced 
to contend from the days of Hamilton. 

And the fact that Democrats must 
share with Republicans the shame of 
responsibility for this debasement of our 
system of government does not at all rob 
of effect the charge that, but for the 
tyranny of partisanship, there could never 
have been effectuated so disastrous a 
revolution from a practical, though not a 
pure democracy, to a hybrid, quasi-im- 
perial, colony-holding government, which, 
preserving the form of a republic at home, 
became abroad a despotism unique among 
autocracies in that, to justify its policy of 
extermination or subjugation so absurdly 
misdefended as a program of benevolent 
assimilation, it became necessary to deny 
the universality of application of those 
very doctrines upon which were grounded 
at the outset the claims to its own right 
to existence as a federation of free and 
independent states. 
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Nay, farther. Party spirit may justly 
be held accountable for the facts that the 
apologists for our indefensible position 
under the Treaty of Paris have not only 
been under the necessity of so far repu- 
diating the noble tenets of the Declara- 
tion of Independence—admittedly, for 
the sake of argument, a controversial 
document—as to declare its public circu- 
lation in our dependencies an act of 
treason, but have been compelled to 
negative both the theory and the state of 
facts upon which the United States pro- 
ceeded in prosecuting its dispute against 
the Spanish crown for the relinquishment 
to the jurisdiction of this government of 
the several positions in the colony of 
Georgia held by the troops of Spain at 
the close of the Revolution. 

That the volte-jace thus completed as 
well regarding the principles as touching 
the practice of our own original claims 
to independent sovereignty may be at- 
tributed to the blind, unreasoning domi- 
nation of partisan rancor, dictation and 
jealously is no less true than clear to the 
attentive student of the senatorial debates 
which preceded the final ratification of 
that treaty. 

To the Republicans who voted for it, 
there appeared a clear necessity of sup- 
porting the administration in its committal 
of the nation to a novel and radical de- 
parture from the beliefs and customs of 
the fathers; while the Democrats were 
impelled to support ratification for the 
two-fold purpose of counteracting any 
political benefits that might accrue to 
their opponents therefrom by robbing it 
of the distinctive partisan character 
which it would have gained through en- 
actment as a Republican measure, and of 
avoiding, in semblance at least, marked 
deviation from the historic Democratic 
policy of favoring the territorial expan- 
sion of the nation. 

And so, by a most malign coalition of 
political antagonists, leagued only in an 
unholy alliance to prevent each the other 
from reaping purely partisan advantage, 
men of eminence and candor, like Sena- 














tors Hoar and Hale, who stood battling 
manfully for adhesion to right principles 
and just conduct, were ignominiously 
overcome. And with them went down 
the American Republic as it had stood 
from the day when its self-sacrificing and 
patriotic founders justified their secession 
from allegiance to King George by the 
solemn declaration that life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness are among the 
natural, inalienable rights of man, down 
through the period when the great eman- 
cipator was proclaiming the same doctrine 
in words like these: 


“Any people, anywhere, being inclined 
and having the power, have the right to 
rise up and shake off the existing govern- 
ment and forma new one that suits them 
better. This is a most vaiuable and a 
most sacred right.” 


A doctrine adhered to, fought for and 
preserved unimpaired until it became 
necessary to invoke the unknown gods 
of “manifest destiny’? and a “higher 
law’’ than the rule of justice or the golden 
rule, to palliate the enormity of our un- 
pardonable offense against liberty and 
the law of nations in making war upon 
confiding allies, to rivet upon their limbs 
the fetters of political as well as military 
subjugation. 

And so in great, so in smal] matters, 
blighting to conscience, searing to the 
moral sense, is that false spirit of partisan 
advocacy which distorts and disfigures 
every man and measure identified with 
the political opposition and surrounds 
with an entirely illusory mirage of seem- 
ing splendor and worth the individuals 
and the policies of the devotee’s own 
party. 

Yet it is to-day a great, if not a pre- 
dominating, influence, in political affairs 
necessarily to be reckoned with in the 
practical management of campaigns, and 
unfailingly relied upon by the organizers 
and managers of party movements. It 
constitutes the factor which enables 
“bosses” of “machines” of whatever 
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stripe or faction, confidently to depend 
upon a certain measure of support, 
almost definitely calculable, for any 
proposition or program bearing the label 
of party endorsement. Selfishness is its 
dominant note; regularity, its shibboleth. 
And its mighty force is far more rarely 
exercised for purposes of righteousness 
than for those of iniquity. 

This it is which gave to a revolutionary 
but temporarily dominant faction of the 
Democratic party the power to decree 
that blind adhesion to a false standard of 
value as the unit-base of our financial 
system should be the touchstone of party 
fealty,—regardless of the fact that the 
new position of the organization involved 
a complete abandonment of its teachings 
and official declarations for almost a 
century. 

This it is which has enabled the Repub- 
lican party to make a fetich of the tariff, 
vaunting its selfish schedules as something 
well nigh sacred,—not, at least, to be 
touched by the hands of the profane and 
vulgar who advocate free trade in an- 
tagonism to that false-fronted doctrine of 
protection which nourishes monopolistic 
trusts and criminal corporate phantasms 
at the cost of grinding oppression of the 
producing toiler and price-robbery of the 
unprotected consumer. 

And this it is which to-day protects 
that organization from open ridicule in 
its exaggerated pose as the sole advocate 
and supporter of the single gold standard, 
despite the somersault it has achieved 
from the position taken in its platform a 
few years ago when it was denouncing a 
Democratic President for his hostility to 
silver and his promulgation of that very 
doctrine to which it now gives unswerving 
adherence and for which it boastfully but 
illogically and untruthfully claims the 
credit of parentage. 

Let me not be thought to exaggerate the 
evils of this sinister force in our politics. 
I have known numbers of Democrats who 
would regard the casting of a Republican 
ballot as ranking next only in baseness to 
an act of infidelity to their religious faith. 
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While numbers of Republicans have 
privately expressed to me their convic- 
tion that the bitter alliteration of Rev. 
Dr. Burchard, delivered with such blight- 
ing result upon the political fortunes of 
Mr. Blaine, to the effect that the Dem- 
ocracy was the party of rum, Romanism 
and rebellion, though tactically con- 
demnable as an egregious blunder in 
political judgment, really expressed and 
defined with precision and justice their 
own private conception of the party. 
Within the year I was surprised to re- 
ceive from an old veteran of long-stand- 
ing acquaintance, to whom I addressed 
at the polls in a Maine city a friendly in- 
quiry whether he were voting the Demo- 
cratic ticket, an objurgatory reply to the 
effect that he should consider that he 
wasted four years of his life in fighting at 
the front if he were ever to cast a Demo- 
cratic ballot or support a Democratic 
measure or candidate. 

And the pity of it is that Americans 
were warned most authoritatively and 
it would almost seem prophetically against 
the evils of this bitter force from the very 
dawn of our national existence. 

How nobly, in that wonderful, I had 
nearly written inspired, deliverance in 
which, couched in language of august 
dignity, of temperate earnestness, of 
mature wisdom, the illustrious Washing- 
ton paid his farewell address to the people 
he had so faithfully served, are the evils 
of party spirit portrayed and its vicious 
influence warningly advertised. How 
clarion-like ring the words: 


“The very idea of the power and the 
right of the people to establish govern- 
ment presupposes the duty of the indi- 
vidual to obey the established govern- 
ment. 

“All obstructions to the execution of 
the laws, all combinations and associa- 
tions, under whatever plausible character, 
with the real design to direct, control, 
counteract, or awe the regular delibera- 
tion and action of the constituted au- 
thorities, are destructive of this funda- 
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mental principle, and of fatal tendency. 
They serve to organize faction, to give it 
an artificial and extraordinary force; to 
put in the place of the delegated will of 
the nation, the will of a party, often a 
small but artful and enterprising minority 
of the community; and, according to 
the alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill-concerted and incon- 
gruous projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils, and modi- 
fied by mutual interests. 

“However combinations or associa- 
tions of the above description may now 
and then answer popular ends, they are 
likely, in the course of time and things, 
to become potent engines, by which cun- 
ning, ambitious and unprincipled men 
will be enabled to subvert the power of 
the people, and to usurp for themselves 
the reins of government; destroying after- 
wards the very engines, which have lifted 
them to unjust dominion. . 

“T have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state. . . . Let 
me now take a more comprehensive view, 
and warn you, in the most solemn man- 
ner against the baneful effects of the 
spirit of party generally. 

“This spirit, unfortunately, is inspear- 
able from our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human mind. 
It exists under different shapes, in all 
governments, more or less stifled, con- 
trolled or repressed; but in those of the 
popular form is it seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

“We alternate domination of one 
faction over another, sharpened by the 
spirit of revenge, natural to party dis- 
sension, which in different ages and 
countries has perpetuated the most horrid 
enormities, is of itself a frightful des- 
potism. But this leads, at length, to a 
more formal and permanent despotism. 
The disorders and miseries which result 
gradually ‘incline the minds of men to 
seek security and repose in the absolute 
power of an individual; and, sooner or 

















later, the chief of some prevailing faction, 
more able or more fortunate than his 
competitors, turns this disposition to the 
purposes of his own elevation on the 
ruins of public liberty. 

“Without looking forward to an ex- 
tremity of this kind (which, nevertheless, 
ought not to be entirely out of sight), the 
common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit of party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

“There is an opinion that parties in 
free countries, aré useful checks upon the 
administration of the Government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This, within certain limits, is probably 
true; and in governments of a monarch- 
ical cast, patriotism may look with in- 
dulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the pop- 
ular character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
From their natural tendency, it is certain 
that there will always be enough of that 
spirit for every salutary purpose.” 


And with what characteristic candor 
and cogency did Thomas Jefferson set 
out his rebuke of partisanship, in the brief 
limits of a single letter written from Paris 
to Hopkinson in which, in less than a 
score of sentences, he not only exposes its 
dangerous tendencies, but treats with 
clairvoyant prescience nearly every prob- 
lem that has since developed into a 
stumbling block in the pathway of our 
constitutional progress. 

Under date of March 13, 1789, he 
writes: “I am not a federalist, because 
I never submitted the whole system of 
my opinions to the creed of any party of 
men whatever, in religion, in philosophy, 
in politics, or in anything else where I 
was capable of thinking for myself. 
Such an addiction is the last degradation 
of a free and moral agent. If I could not 
go to heaven but with a party, I would 
not go there at all. Therefore, I protest 
to you, I am not of the party of federal- 
ists. But I am much farther from that 
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of the anti-federalists. I approved, from 
the first moment, of the great mass of 
what is in the new constitution; the or- 
ganization into executive, legislative, and 
judiciary; the sub-division of the leg- 
islative; the happy compromise of in- 
terests between the great and little States, 
by the different manner of voting in the 
different Houses; the voting by persons 
instead of States; the qualified negative 
on laws given to the executive, which, 
however, I should have liked better if 
associated with the judiciary also as in 
New York; and the power of taxation. 
. . . What I disapproved from the first 
moment, also, was the want of a bill of 
rights, to guard liberty against the legis- 
lative as well as executive branches of 
the government; that is to say, to secure 
freedom in religion, freedom of the press, 
freedom from monopolies, freedom from 
unlawful imprisonment, freedom from a 
permanent military, and a trial by jury, 
in all cases determinable by the law of 
the land. I disapproved also the per- 
petual reéligibility of the President. To 
these points of disapprobation I adhere. 
. . . With respect to the declaration of 
rights, I suppose the majority of the 
United States are of my opinion; for I 
apprehend all the anti-federalists, and a 
very respectable proportion of the feder- 
alists think that such a declaration should 
now be annexed. The enlightened part 
of Europe have given us the greatest 
credit for inventing this instrument of 
security for the rights of the people, and 
have been not a little surprised to see us 
so soon give it up. With respect to the 
reéligibility of the President, I find my- 
self differing from the majority of my 
countrymen. 

“« . . . These, my dear friend, are my 
sentiments, by which you will see I was 
right in saying I am neither federalist nor 
anti-federalist; that I am of neither 
party nor yet a trimmer between parties.” 

Trumpet-toned as truth, solemn as 
surf-bells’ warnings, pregnant with patri- 
otic solicitude, on what dull ears have 
fallen these significant and serious ad- 
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monitions of the statesman of Mount 
Vernon—of whom it was happily said 
that God left him childless that he might 
be a father to his country—and of the 
sage of Monticello—the framer of that 
first great charter of our liberty—the 
Declaration of Independence. 

And how sadly accurate have proven 
their prognostications of the envenomed 
possibilities of wrong embryonic in the 
natu: e of partisanship and of party spirit. 

And for this great evil what remedy 
shall be suggested ? 

Is there needed more than a recurrence 
to the fundamentals of unselfish patriot- 
ism and disinterested regard for the 
common weal, at the sacrifice, if need be, 
of personal ambition, and by the subor- 
dination of self-seeking, so eloquently 
preached and consistently practised by 
these and other fathers of the republic ? 

As a prime, essential step to the dis- 
sipation of this misleading spirit of party 
devotion, possibly no better course can 
be indicated than that pointed out with 
characteristic bluntness by Dr. Johnson. 
“Clear your minds of cant,” said he. 
And the mind that is not clear of the 
hypocritical cant that blind, unswerving 
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allegiance to partisan dictation is to be 
confused with or ranked as any form of 
patriotism whatever, is in no condition 
to be receptive to the true teachings of 
the gospel of altruism in government or 
to be usefully active in its propaganda. 
To a mind in such condition of moral fog 
may well be applied the full definitive 
force of that other seldge-hammer de- 
liverence of the learned doctor when he 
remarked, apropos of a certain contro- 
versy, that he could furnish facts but 
could not supply understanding. 

But to the citizen, clear in his concep- 
tion of public duty, conscientious in his 
attitude toward his fellows and toward 
the State, anxious only that the right 
shall prevail, and that our democratic 
institutions shall be restored in full 
vigor to their primal virtue, no spur will 
be needed save the urgent solicitation of 
his ewn civic rectitude to induce him who 
rejoices in his sovereignty as a freeman 
to refuse to be bound in the degradation 
of mere partisan enthrallment. Sons of 
liberty should be the masters rather than 
the serfs of political instrumentalities 
and agencies. C. Vey Hotman. 

“ Holman Oaks,”’ Rockland, Me. 
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By GrorcGe WHARTON JAMES. 


[* HOUSTON the conditions which 

led to the forming of the commission 
style of government were not dramatic 
and calamitous as they were in Galves- 
ton. Here it was the story of all of our 
American cities,—the incompetency of 
political grafters, corruptionists, petty 
ward schemers. The people were dis- 
gusted with the political régime. Quar- 
reling, fussing, stealing, incompetency, 
corruption, fostering of vice, favoritism, 


sinecurism, had made the better class 
ready for almost any change that gave 
hope, in ever so small a degree, of better 
things. Taxes were collected and spent 
and there were no tangible results. If 
anything needed to be done, the citizens 
were told that it could be accomplished 
only by the issuance of bonds, and bonds 
were voted, and the money collected and 
spent, and then, often, the work prom- 
ised was not half done. There was the 
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ordinary government of mayor and city 
council. The city was divided into six 
wards, from each of which two aldermen 
were elected. ‘The population numbered 
some 60,000, and though business seemed 
good and taxation was high and well 
collected, the city seemed to be poverty- 
stricken as far as any civic improvement 
was concerned. Every administration 
was in a state of chronic fight with the 
water company and had been for twenty 
years, and the general belief in the city 
was that no measure pertaining to that 
company could ever pass the council 
without the expenditure of boodle money. 
Union labor also seemed to have a deadly 
grip upon everything. No one save a 
union man could get a job and contractors 
had to “stand in” with the labor men if 
they wished to obtain business. The 
city hall was swarming with inspectors. 
Everything and everbody had to be in- 
spected “in the interests of labor.” 
There was a carpenter inspector, a 
plumbing inspector, a painter’s rope in- 
spector, a boiler inspector, a tin can, 
weights and measures inspector, a milk 
inspector, and a gardener’s market in- 
spector. Everyone was “out for graft” 
and the police were worse than the in- 
spectors. It was clearly proven that one 
of the sergeants of police was a “capper” 
for a gang of gamblers. A young and 
wealthy student of the State University 
came to Houston, was piloted by this 
official scoundrel to one of the gambling 
dens, where he was speedily fleeced of a 
large sum. When he came to his sober 
senses he decided to “make a kick,” 
and he kicked so vigorously and had so 
large an influence that even the corrupt 
chief was compelled to pay attention to 
it and dismiss his grafting and criminal 
subordinate. One of the chiefs of police 
was also well known to have made it a 
practice to collect revenue of $16 each 
monthly from the keepers of houses of 
prostitution in order to guarantee them 
against interference. No man could get 
on the police force or into the fire depart- 
ment without political pull. 
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In the city courts things were equally 
bad. By far the larger portion of all fees 
and fines collected went to the judge, 
clerk and bailiffs or constables. As one 
citizen expressed it: “If some fellow 
was fined $8.45 for some wrong he had 
done, the judge who fined him got $4 
of it, the clerk $2, the constables $2, and 
the city the forty-five cents.” 

The city’s poverty was so great that it 
could not even feed the horses of its fire 
department. The men of fire and police 
departments and the school teachers and 
other city employés were often kept for 
months without their salaries, and city 
warrants were hawked up and down the 
streets and sold at 75 to 80 cents on the 
dollar. At one time the city was so 
behind in payment of interest on its ob- 
ligations that the bondholders threatened 
to appeal to the federal courts for redress. 

In the council there were the ordinary 
ward politicians, each looking out for 
his own ward and totally and utterly re- 
gardless of the larger needs of the whole 
city. Each man made it his business to 
see that “his ward”’ got its full share of 
money, whether needed or not. Local 
patriotism was the catch-word for looting 
the city treasury, and graft, graft, graft 
reigned supreme. 

This was the state of affairs (and by 
no means exaggerated in the telling) up to 
a little over two years ago, when the ob- 
servant among the citizens began to sit 
up and take notice of the way Galveston 
was doing things. 'The commission there 
was born of Galveston’s great calamity, 
but it was accomplishing so much good in 
so many ways that the Houstonites felt 
they might pattern after their neighbors 
who were making great civic good come 
out of a great disaster. A committee of 
investigation was appointed to thoroughly 
study the workings of the Galveston 
commission, grasp its spirit and methods, 
and then report. The report was made 
in due time and resolved itself into a 
hearty endorsement of the Galveston 
plan and an urgent recommendation that 
Houston amend its charter and seek to 
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follow suit. The charter was revised 
and submitted to the last legislature 
(the Twenty-ninth, which met in 1905), 
and, though it met with the bitter and 
determined opposition of the old political 
ring, it was duly granted. 

The important point in the new 
charter is found in Article V., which is as 
follows: 


Elective Officers.—The 
administration of the business affairs 
of the City of Houston shall be 
conducted by a Mayor and four Alder- 
men, who, together, shall be known and 
designated as the City Council, each and 
all of whom shall be elected by the quali- 
fied voters of the city at large, and who 
shall hold their respective offices for two 
years from and after the next city election, 
or until their successors are elected and 
qualified, unless sooner removed, as is 
provided by this act; provided, however, 
that all of the present officers of the City 
of Houston, who were elected at a city 
election held in said city, on the fourth 
day of April, A. D. 1994, pursuant to the 
provisions of an act passed by the Twenty- 
eighth Legislature of the State of Texas, 
entitled: ‘An Act to provide a charter 
for the City of Houston, Harris County, 
Texas, repealing all laws or parts of laws 
in conflict herewith, and declaring an 
emergency’; except the Mayor, Alder- 
men and City Attorney, shall hold their 
respective offices, unless sooner removed 
by the Mayor for cause, and receive the 
compensation now fixed therefor, until 
the expiration of two years from and after 
the date of their election on the fourth 
day of April, 1904, and qualification 
thereunder. 

“Compensation of all officers, except 
the Mayor and Aldermen, shall be fixed 
by the City Council, which may increase 
or diminish the same at will, or abolish 
entirely any office at any time, except as 
to the officers above mentioned, and until 
their two years’ terms of offices expires. 

“In case a primary election is held 
pursuant to the call or under the direction 
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of any political party, or of any associa- 
tion of individuals for the nomination of 
candidates for the offices of Mayor and 
Aldermen, the candidates or persons 
voted for in said primary election shall 
be voted for at large by all of the legally 
qualified voters in said city, it being the 
purpose of this act to nominate and elect 
at large in said city the Mayor and 
Aldermen, without restricting the nomi- 
nation of candidates for either position 
to any smaller designated territory within 
the limits of said city, and any primary 
election held for the purpose of nomina- 
ting candidates who shall stand for elec- 
tion at a city election in said city at which 
said primary the candidates for Mayor 
and Aldermen are not voted for, as herein 
provided, shall be absolutely illegal, and 
no person so nominated at said primary 
election shall be eligible to election at a 
general election, nor shall he hold an 
office if elected thereto after nomination 
in a primary wherein the voters at large 
in said city did not participate in said 
primary election. 

“Sec. 2. Appointive Officers. — The 
Mayor shall have power to appoint, 
subject to confirmation by the City 
Council, such heads of departments 
in the administrative service of the 
city as may be created by ordinance, and 
shall have power to appoint and remove 
all officers or employés in the service of 
the city for cause, whenever in his judg- 
ment the public interests demand or will 
be better subserved thereby; and no offi- 
cer whose office is created by ordinance 
shall hold the same for any fixed term, 
but shall always be subject to removal by 
the Mayor, or may be removed by the 
City Council. In case of such removal, 
if the officer or employé so removed re- 
quests it, the Mayor or City Council, as 
the case may be, shall file in the public 
archives of the city a written statement 
of the reason for which the removal was 
made.” 


The city election now took place under 
the provisions of the new charter, and 
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again a battle royal was fought in which 
all the old political gang with its disor- 
derly and grafting horde of followers, 
engaged with the desperation born of the 
consciousness that it was a life and death 
struggle for them. The people, however, 
had their eyes well opened. They were 
tired of the old methods. They saw a 
chance, at least, for a bettering of con- 
ditions. ‘They determined to risk it, and 
by a large majority voted for the ticket 
presented by those who had all along 
favored the commission. For, of course, 
the grafters had their ticket in the field, 
determined if they could not suck the 
milk of the golden calf from the twelve 
teats, to try to secure the four which 
the new commission was restricted to. 
Thus, at “one fell swoop” the old ward 
lines were swept away and four business 
men were elected, at whose hands the 
citizens required the organization and 
conducting of the city’s business in an 
ordinarily efficient and business-like man- 
ner. The mayor and four commissioners 
were men who had proved themselves 
reasonably successful in the conduct of 
their own affairs. The mayor, H. B. 
Rice, was a well known and successful 
capitalist, born and raised in Houston. 
J. Z. Gaston was a machinist by trade, 
but failing health led him to take up the 
dry goods business, in which he was 
doing well when called upon to enter the 
commission. He was somewhat of a 
politician and was for four years a mem- 
ber of the old administration. But it 
was a known fact to all the citizens that 
he stood practically alone. He was 
always fighting a losing fight against the 
political tricksters and grafters. J. A. 
Thompson, the second member, is a well 
known capitalist. James Appleby, the 
third member, was a railway man who 
later engaged in the real estate business; 
and J. B. Marmion, the fourth member, 
conducts a large blacksmith business. 
Here, then, were the five men to whom 
the city’s interests were entrusted. The 
charter gave the citizens the power of re- 
moving the mayor and provided that 
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“the council may remove at any time 
any alderman by majority vote, for in- 
attention to the affairs of the city, mis- 
conduct, or any grounds sufficient in 
judgment of the council for removal.” 

The first work that devolved upon the 
commission was the organizing of the 
city’s business affairs. This was done 
by placing Gaston at the head of the 
finance and _ revenue’ departments; 
Thompson at the head of the water, 
light and health departments; Appleby 
at the head of the police and fire depart- 
ments; and Marmion at the head of the 
streets, bridges and public grounds; 
the mayor having general supervision 
of the whole. 

Now began the work of elimination of 
politicians from the rank and file of the 
city employés. Numbers of men were 
found holding office purely because they 
had political “pull” or influence. Many 
of them did not do enough work in a 
month to entitle them to a day’s pay. 
Mercilessly, and so promptly that the 
headsman’s basket could not hold them, 
the heads of these parasites were cut off. 
There was wailing and gnashing of teeth, 
and it was astonishing the number of 
men who were quickly seeking work 
elsewhere. Of course such action en- 
gendered a great deal of enmity, but the 
good citizens rejoiced and the taxpayers 
grimly smiled when the beheaded ones 
picked their heads out of the basket and 
began to curse and swear, and—find 
laboring jobs fitted to their capacity. 

Everything was speedily reduced to 
business principles, for, though ostensibly 
the council or commission works as a 
whole, in fact each commissioner is put 
in absolute charge of the work of his de- 
partments and is held personally respon- 
sible for it, except in cases involving 
large expenditures or where the larger 
advice of the whole board is deemed 
desirable. The mayor annually makes 
his budget and the amounts appropriated 
for each department are handed over to 
each commissioner, and he is held re- 


sponsible for the expenditure of them. 
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Each commissioner, therefore, hoes his 
own row, and if any of his employés fail 
to measure up to his standard they can 
be instantly removed. The charter con- 
fers this power. Every commissioner 
therefore stands before the public as 
responsible for the incompetents of his 
own department, and it has worked like 
a charm. There are no incompetents. 
Consequently working expenses have been 
reduced to the lowest possible minimum 
consistent with efficiency. 

From the report recently issued (March, 
1907) I learn that when the commission 
began operations it found a floating debt 
of some $400,000 that had been hanging 
over the city for years—in less than one 
year this debt was all paid—paid out of 
the ordinary income of the city. Taxes 
were $2.00. They are now reduced to 
$1.80. In talking with the citizens I 
gleaned scores of most interesting facts, 
all of which would make instructive 
reading. Here is what a plumber told 
me, a man of high integrity and sturdy 
character. 

“We used to do a lot of work for the 
city under the old régime. The city 
engineer was a good friend of ours and 
turned lots of work our way, sometimes 
as much as $3,000 or more a month. But 
when the work was done we had to wait 
fifteen or eighteen months for our pay, 
and not being large capitalists the only 
way we could do was to turn over our 
bills to banks and pay them interest, on 
our own money, until the city could pay. 
Now of course we did n’t propose to do 
this kind of business on a cash basis, and 
we did as everybody else did, viz., charged 
the city fifteen to twenty-five per cent. 
more than a cash price. But now that 
the grafters are out of the way, when we 
do work for the city we have to put in our 
bid against that of others, and if we do 
the work, the controller sends us word on 
the tenth or thereabouts of the following 
month that our bills are audited and he 
is ready to pay the cash.” Then he 
continued: “But now the city has its 
own men and they do the major part of 
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the work we used to do themselves, and 
all at a less cost to the city than we had 
to pay for the old gang of incompetents. 
And then another thing let me tell you,” 
said he: “For years we ’ve been strug- 
gling to get the three bridges that cross 
the bayou in the heart of the city fixed up. 
They were rattlety-bang old affairs, liable 
to fall in at any time, and the street-rail- 
ways were always patching them up 
because of the city’s inability or refusal 
to do the work. Whenever the cry be- 
came too loud, the politicians hushed us 
with the threat that nothing could be done 
without another bond issue. And there 
we were, But when this crowd came in 
they rebuilt the three bridges with their 
own labor, and have fixed up and put in 
good order the twelve other bridges that 
belong to the city.” 

In addition to the payment of the 
$400,000 of floating indebtedness, the 
city has built from its current income three 
new and handsome school-houses at a 
cost of $106,000. 

It has paved a number of streets with 
vitrified brick, laid much sewer and 
generally improved the sewer system. It 
has bought a fifteen-acre park and paid 
$55,000 cash for it. It was then decided 
to put a stop to the squabbling boodling 
and inefficiency of twenty years connected 
with the water system, and the city voted 
to buy the water-works.. The cost was 
$901,000. Of this amount $467,000 was 
a mortgage which the city assumed, the 
balance being paid by a bond issue. The 
bonds were immediately sold, and the 
proceeds used to purchase the stock of 
the water company. The result is that 
the city itself now owns the water-works, 
and all profits will henceforth go to the 
betterment of the system. There are no 
expensive officers to pay, no political 
grafters to purchase, no privileges to buy. 
Naturally the city can operate cheaper 
than any private corporation, because it 
is not hampered by political intriguers 
who place obstacles in the way of needed 
work and who require to be bought off, 
or compel the company to pay higher 
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prices for various and sundry things that 
are needed. The system is gradually 
being put into a state of efficiency by the 
laborers of the city, who are no longer 
holders of sinecures but men who work 
ten hours a day, just as they would do 
for any other business corporation. The 
water-works is required to pay all in- 
terest on the $901,000 purchase and 
drive enough business to accumulate 
sufficient funds to improve the system 
each year. The present indications are 
that at least $80,000 to $90,000 a year 
will be available as profits to turn into the 
betterment fund. 

By dividing up the work of the city, 
each commissioner has his hands full 
and finds that all his energies must be 
devoted to the city’s business. The 
mayor receives a yearly salary of $4,000 
and each of the commissioners $%,400. 
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Each man is generally down at his desk 
at nine o’clock and attends strictly to 
business. As a rule there is a short 
council meeting each day, and unless 
business of special importance is on, it 
lasts but a few minutes. Petitions from 
citizens are received at any time and are 
acted on promptly. Thus a true gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people 
and by the people is set in operation. 
The boss is eliminated, the politician is 
eliminated, the grafter is | eliminated. 
Thus from the South comes the herald 
of the dawn of a new political day. Will 
the people of the rest of the country 
awake and learn the lesson, or will it 
continue to allow the bosses, politicians 
and grafters to hold undisputed sway ? 


Grorce WHARTON JAMES. 
Pasadena, California. 


PRENATAL EDUCATION. 


By ArtTuur SMITH. 


“One giddy grandmother in the genealogical tree 
will often catia Ge man who is an enigma and the 
woman with a past.” 


LTHOUGH at no period of the 
world’s history has education been 
so widespread and so easily obtainable as 
now, yet we believe that thinking men 
who take a broad general view of the case 
as measured by results, will admit that 
many of our prevailing methods an 
ideals are survivals from a time when th 
range of available knowledge was nar- 
rower, and when the duties and respon- 
sibilities of life were less complex. In 
face of the new intellectual and social 
conditions of our time, and of the expe- 
rience we have gained, the age has now 
to inquire what kind of education is best 
worth having, and what sort of formative 
and moral discipline is best calculated to 
equip a man for the duties of citizenship, 


the work of active life, and the enjoyment 
of a moral and intellectual home. 

The great aim of education should of 
course be the growth of the individual, 


‘morally, intellectually, and physically, 


One great fault of the present system is 
that book-knowledge is made the sole 
aim, and moral character and disposition 
left entirely out of sight. 

By morality we do not of course mean 


| religion. So-called teachers of the latter 


appear to principally concern themselves 
with dogma, not with religion at all. 
Looking at the Christian religion, its 
principles laid down and practiced by 
its great Master are few and simple. 
When these are practiced by professing 
Christians among themselves, it will be 
time enough for them to wish to teach 
religion in the public-schools. To fully 
discuss morality it would be necessary!to 


| 
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go into the whole question of the phil- 
osophy of ethics; it will suffice to state 
one or two points connected therewith 
for the purpose of making the position 
clear. 

The origin of our philosophical con- 
ception of morality is mainly due to the 
Greek philosophers, but they apparently 
did not appreciate the question of moral 
obligation of duty to the extent which 
moralists do to-day. Briefly, morality 
and immorality are practically other 
words for right and wrong in conduct, 
virtuous and vicious in character. ‘These 
opposites bring to the front the idea of 
duty, in which the human will is under- 
stood as being under an obligation to 
obey a certain law. Perhaps the words 
of the Golden Rule put this law in the 
most concise language. 

James MacKaye, in The Economy of 
Happiness, states that “a right act is an 
act of maximum utility, that act among 
those at any moment possible whose 
presumption of happiness is a maximum,” 
and that “a wrong act is any alternative 
of a right act.” The test therefor which 
is to be applied to an act is, does it pro- 
duce happiness? If so it is a moral act. 

In the present complex condition of 
civilized society it is obviously to the in- 
terest of every civilized state that its 
inhabitants or social units should have 
their character based upon ideas of right, 
and that virtue shold predominate to the 
exclusion, as far as possible, of vice. 
This, however, is not likely to happen 
when children grow up without a knowl- 
edge of the merest elementary principles 
of morality. 

It may be argued that the latter is for 
the parents to look after, ‘True, but 
the undoubted failure on the part of the 
majority of parents at the present day 
to take their part in the moral develop- 
ment of their children is to a great extent 
due to the idea that a child can learn 
everything at school; and they still 
further shirk their responsibility by send- 
ing them “out of the way”’ to school as 


soon as they can walk, Of course the 
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kindergarten system affords some excuse 
for this, and so far, in the case of many 
parents, it is probably a distinct advan- 
tage to the child, for it has a fewer num- 
ber of hours in which to learn the vicious 
habits of its home surroundings. But 
in any case, a child which is not in the 
right sense educated by its parents, how- 
ever much school teaching it may have, 
cannot be said to be educated at all, that 
is so far as its moral character is con- 
cerned. It must be borne in mind that 
education for character is a very different 
thing to education for knowledge. The 
acquirement of knowledge is by means of 
impressions on the nerve centers of the 
brain. It is possible for the most learned 
man to have a very depraved and vicious 
character; while on the other hand a 
man with little or no learning may have 
a highly moral one. If it is possible to 
impress the character, the ego of the in- 
dividual, with moral precepts, it can 
be done only in the earliest years of its 
life when its disposition is plastic. 
There are those who believe that all 
children are born good. This statement 
cannot he admitted in the sense that none 
of them have any inherent evil tendencies; 
although there are some grounds for the 
belief that their future environment has 
in some cases the effect of bettering them, 
or otherwise, according to what it con- 
sists of. From this point-of-view, moral 
education consists in the creation of an 
environment which issues in the forma- 
tion of habit, and in this way everything 
seen and heard influences the character 
and contributes to the contracting of 
habits, either good or bad. In this con- 
nection first impressions are very im- 
portant and have a lasting influence. 
Habits formed in our earliest years are 
always the most difficult to alter, and in 
fact may be said to be almost impossible 
of effacement. Therefore how important 
it is from this point-of-view, that parents 
should realize their responsibility in this 
direction and to take care of the impres- 
sions received by the infantile minds of 
their children. Helvetius had such a 


















vast idea of the power of early impressions 
as to believe that all the difference in 
individuals arose from nothing but the 
difference in the training they had 
received. 

However much credit we may give to the 
effect of environment and training on 
the character, we believe it to be com- 
paratively powerless when it has the task 
of modifying to any great extent the 
racial or family temperament; it is 
therefore no doubt a truism that both the 
genius and the criminal are born, not 
made. This being so, we then reach 
the idea that training after birth is com- 
paratively powerless against the forces 
of heredity. If we accept the far-reach- 
ing influence of the law of heredity, it is 
obvious that parents must commence the 
training of their children before they are 
born. 

The plasticity of a child’s nature in its 
earliest years has already been pointed 
out, and if this fact is admitted, then it 
logically follows that it must be still more 
plastic before birth, while it is being 
formed, for it appears almost certain that 
at the onset of a child’s separate career 
there exists a formless and obscure ten- 
dency of life, no doubt already en- 
dowed with a vague consciousness, iden- 
tical with what has been called “ organic 
memory.” At the moment of birth there 
is no doubt that a child’s whole moral 
disposition is contained within it, and 
which, sooner or later, relentlessly de- 
velops itself with more or less intensity. 

As a proof of the want of power of 
training to alter inherited disposition 
the following instance may be cited. 

Some years ago in a massacre on the 
island of Luzon, one of the Philippines, 
made by native soldiers under the order 
of a Spanish officer, a litde black about 
three years old was seized by the troops 
and brought to Manilla. An American 
obtained permission from the govern- 
ment to adopt him, and he was baptize! 
by the name of Pedrito. As soon as he 
was old enough means were taken to give 
him all the education that could be ob- 
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tained there. The old residents on the 
island laughed in their sleeves at the 
attempt to civilize the lad, and predicted 
that sooner or later he would return to 
his native mountains. Thereupon the 
man who had adopted him announced 
that he would take Pedrito to Europe, 
and he was taken to Paris and London, 
only returning after two years of travel. 
He wore thin patent-leather boots and 
in other ways his dress and manners had 
all the outward polish of a young gentle- 
man. ‘Two years had scarcely elapsed 
after his return from Europe when he 
disappeared from the home of his patron. 
Those who had laughed, now had their 
hour of triumph. It would probably 
never have been known what had become 
of the philanthropic American’s adopted 
child if a European had not come across 
him in a remarkable way. 

A naturalist was making the ascent of 
Mt. Marivetes, a mountain not far from 
Manila. He had almost reached the 
summit when he suddenly came upon a 
number of blacks. One of the savages 
came forward and smilingly asked him in 
English if he knew an American in 
Manila of the name of Graham. It was 
Pedrito, who told his whole story, and 
when he had ended, the naturalist in 
vain endeavored to persuade him to 
return to Manila. This is a very strik- 
ing proof that the power of heredity is 
stronger than education. 

We de not wish to undervalue the effect 
of environment. Doubtless if Pedrito 
had any children some consequence of 
their father’s few years of civilized en- 
vironment may be shown in them, and 
if these in their turn, both male and 
female, were to continue to live under 
the influence of a civilized environment, 
certain tendencies acquired by this would 


gradually accumulate and become fixed’ 


so that heredity would have the power of 
transmitting them. But it would take 
many generations before any great effects 
would be seen, because the innate ten- 
dencies of their savage ancestors would 
be passed on from generation. 
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Innate tendencies are preéxistent to 
the time when ordinary education is 
brought to bear upon the individual. 
Education after birth may sometimes 
transform or render them inert, but 
never actually effaces or creates them. 
This can be accomplished only by pre- 
natal education. 

It is a fact worth noting in this con- 
nection, that what influence education 
has after birth, so far as knowledge as 
apart from morality is concerned, is 
greatest upon what may be termed me- 
dium intellects. If we draw up the 
varying degrees of intellectual capacity 
so as to form a line or series from idiocy 
at one end to the highest example of 
genius at the other, we shall find that the 
influence of education is at a minimum 
at each end of the series. It has iio in- 
fluence at all upon the idiot, the greatest 
efforts, all the patience and skill in the 
world, if they produce any result at all 
they are only insignificant and ephemeral. 
But as we ascend we shall find that the 
influence attains its maximum at the 
middle of the series, in those natures 
which having no special tendencies one 
way or the other, are more plastic and 
trainable. Then coming to the higher 
forins of intellect we see the influence of 
education again decreasing and reaching 
its minimum as we approach the loftiest 
genius. The biographies of the most 
celebrated men point to the fact that in 
their case the influence of education has 
been sometimes nil, sometimes harmful, 
and in most instances weak. 

Of course those general faculties exist- 
ing in all individuals of the same race and 
in different individuals in varying de- 
grees, may become more pronounced by 
training. Thus in the case of the race- 
horse, which has an innate tendency for 
speed, this speed may be increased in 
individuals by proper training, and then 
if only the fastest are allowed to breed 
the average speed of the whole race be- 
comes increased. As regards man, how- 
ever, we have not yet arrived at the stage 
of preventing the marrying of those un- 
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fitted both morally and physically for 
having children, nor of compelling the 
best and fittest of our race to marry. 

In order to the more fully appreciate 
the possibilities of prenatal, and the 
limitations of postnatal, education, we 
must consider the question of heredity. 
It is of course a very wide subject, the 
full scope of which, in spite of the studies 
of specialists such as Weismann, has not 
yet been reached. This much, however, 
seems to have been scientifically proved, 
that a certain physiological substance 
called germ-plasm, is continuous from 
generation to generation, and that the 
direct transmission of characters and 
variations, whether moral or physical, 
acquired after birth, does not occur. 
Therefore variations do not become 
hereditary or permanent until they have 
influenced this germ-plasm, which is as- 
sumed to reside in the reproductive 
regions of the organism, and therefore 
any variation which does not affect the 
germ-plasm dies with the organism. 
Acquired characters which first appear 
during the life of the individual by means 
of the influence of the environment are 
lost, because they have not yet affected 
the reproductive substance. The ten- 
dency towards fixity of variations (or 
possibility of fixity) is the more likely to 
take place if the tendency is implanted 
before the characters of the organism 
become themselves fixed. ‘Therefore we 
must distinguish between prenatal and 
postnatal variations, that is, between 
those variations which are born with the 
organism and those which appear as the 
result of environment after the organism 
is born and begins to grow. 

The theory of the continuity of the 
germ-plasm assumes that this organized 
and living hereditary substance can never 
be formed anew, it can only grow and 
multiply; it exists in all multicellular 
creatures and is transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. The question arises 
whether the environment, the postnatal 
education, has not some effect if continued 
through several generations, in modify- 


















ing this germ-plasm? Weismann would 
probably answer that these have no effect 
at all. We are, however, inclined to 
believe that any fixed environment if 
uninterrupted for a period lasting over 
several lives in a direct line, does act 
upon organized beings so as to create 
powers which tend to exercise themselves 
when opportunity occurs. The word 
“power’’ must be understood to mean an 
inward starting point in the individual 
which is not a pure and simple reaction 
from an influence initiated from without. 
To feel within ourselves the power of 
action in this or that direction is to feel 
ourselves organically predisposed to do 
certain things, or preadapted to a certain 
environment, instead of having to adapt 
ourselves to it. We speak of power then 
as meaning an established constitutional 
tendency, an aptitude, ready to be 
awakened and translated into action. 
The fundamental point before us is, 
how much of this power is inherent and 
due to heredity, and how much acquired 
by environment and education during 
life ? 

We all know the force of habit. It is 
the result of a series of accumulated 
actions which facilitate every future 
action in the same direction. Thus 
habit may be said to be capitalized 
action. In this respect environment by 
forming habits has a certain amount of 
influence, and a bad environment has a 
tendency to form, as a matter of course, 
bad habits. 

But the crux of the question is, that 
before postnatal education has a chance 
of exercising any influence as regards the 
individual, the formless and obscure 
tendency of life is already in existence, 
and working for good or evil. This in- 
nate tendency is at the earliest moment 
after birth endowed with a vague con- 
sciousness identica! as we have said, with 
what has been called organic memory. 
The first manifestation of this more or 
less unconscious memory in the living 
organism is seen in reflex action, or action 
which is not put into force by an effort of 
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the will, and also in impulsive or unpre- 
meditated action. 

The good or bad habits of our earliest 
days have, it will be admitted, a great 
effect upon our moral sense in after years. 
To put the moral sense on the highest 
possible plane should then be the most 
persistent aim of educationalists. Al- 
though, as we have endeavored to show, 
morality is not altogether the artificial 
product of postnatal education, yet a 
child’s bringing up has a great influence 
in the formation of its moral habits. 

But the reverse is also seen. A child 
bereft of its parents, who had been pos- 
sessed of a high moral standard, is 
brought up by others without any regard 
for its moral welfare, and with continued 
bad examples before it, does become a 
moral individual by reason of the power 
within it, being the result of the moral 
tendencies placed there by its parents 
before its birth, which power nullifies 
the immoral effect of its environment. 
Thus education and environment may 
sometimes be acting against, and some- 
times with, hereditary influence. It is 
obvious that the greatest effects are pro- 
duced when both these influences are in 
harmony. 

A child’s existence begins at the 
moment of conception, and at that in- 
stant certain hereditary traits of its 
parents’ characters are imbued in it 
practically for life. But it is at this 
period that a child should enter upon its 
education, for in spite of the fact that 
certain tendencies were implanted in the 
embryo at the moment it came into ex- 
istence by the fertilization of the ovum, 
the nine months of a child’s prenatal life 
are the most momentous of its career, 
especially as far as its character is con- 
cerned, and this period can be used by 
its mother not only in doing away with, 


or reducing to a minimum, any probable. 


bad traits which she may think it has 
inherited, but also in implanting into it 
other tendencies and also increasing 
those already there, which she may con- 
sider calculated to be for its future good. 
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We do not put the idea of prenatal 
education forward as being a new theory. 
What can be effected at the time of con- 
ception and during the prenatal period 
was known to the patriarchs, for Jacob 
produced speckled and ring-streaked an- 
imals at will. We believe that many 
mothers are acquainted with the power 
they possess in this direction, but how 
few make any use of that knowledge for 
the benefit of their offspring. 

Tendencies towards evil doubtless exist 
in all, but the mother has tremendous 
power to counteract, and even, perhaps 
extinguish these tendencies, by seeing 
that during the three-quarters of a year 
that passes before her child’s birth only 
the best and purest ideas are in her mind. 
There is then every chance of the offspring 
being itself possessed of a_ tendency 
towards what is moral, and have an innate 
detestation of all that is immoral. How 
careful mothers should be of the books 
they read, the thoughts they think, and 
the company they keep, during mother- 
hood. There is very little doubt that 
during the prenatal period the mother 
has power to inculcate into the mind of 
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her child what she likes, and she may 
thus make it whatever she may desire it 
to become in after life. When mothers 
act up to the extent of the power they 
possess it will then become true in the 
fullest degree that “she who rocks the 
cradle rules the world.” 

Of course while this power can be 
used by mothers for the production of 
the highest possible good, it can be as 
easily used for the production of evil. 
Thus it is no matter for wonder that 
criminal parents produce criminal chil- 
dren. That an increase in immorality 
in one generation is productive of a still 
further increase in the next, follows as a 
matter of course. 

Postnatal education has little effect in 
reducing immorality. Decrease of vic- 
ious tendencies can only be accomplished 
by preventing criminals from breeding, 
and by the leaven of morality being spread 
by mothers realizing and acting upon the 
fact that their power over the disposition 
of their children is exercised with the 
greatest effect if used while they are yet 
unborn. ARTHUR SMITH. 

Westbury Station, N. Y. 


THE REVOLUTION IN ECONOMICS FROM ANCIENT 
TIMES TO THE BIRTH OF SOCIALISM. 


By Ernest UNTERMANN. 


VER SINCE commerce, money, 
merchants’ capital, interest, profit, 
made their appearance in human society, 
there have been thinkers, who tried to 
treat of these matters in a scientific way. 
The first traces of a scientific conception 
of economic problems, which are known 
to us by fragments of literature on the 
subject, are found among the thinkers of 
ancient Greece, several hundred years 
before the Christian era. 
These men were not brought up in the 
Mosaic conception, that Adam and Eve 


were thrown out of a paradise and com- 
pelled to work for a living, after they had 
made a very natural mistake. Nor were 
they brought up in the modern concep- 
tion, that capitalists have always existed 
and will always exist. In fact, they knew 
that capitalists were a very recent, and 
by no means welcome addition to the 
national life. And they were much in- 
clined to regard these newcomers as a 
nuisance rather than a benefit to society. 

In their day, the efforts made by leg- 
islators like Solon to protect the property 














of the mass of citizens against the greed 
of merchants and mercantile aristocrats 
were still vividly remembered. That 
the private property of a _plutocratic 
minority should be held sacred, and the 
private property of the vast mass of 
laboring citizens left at the mercy of a 
plutocratic minority, did not seem quite 
as natural to the public men of Greece as 
it does to the senators and congressmen 
of the United States of Rockefeller. 

On the other hand, the vast body of 
laborers in Greece were slaves. Their 
labor-power was not a “ free’’ marketable 
commodity. The value of their labor 
time could not be measured in terms of 
commerce. Moreover, production was 
mainly for direct use, and commerce did 
not reach as deeply into the productive 
sphere as it did later under different 
systems of economy. 

Under these circumstances, the Grecian 
economists show neither the exalted 
reverence of modern partisan economists 
for the private property of capitalists, 
nor do they appreciate the vital impor- 
tance of human labor in the problems of 
political economy. They deal more with 
effects than with causes, and puzzle their 
brains with schemes rather than histor- 
ical processes. Nevertheless, they make 
very objective observations and utter 
many profound ideas, which the par- 
tisan economists of modern ruling classes 
might read with much profit. 

Plato, for instance, understood the 
vital significance of social division of 
labor for the constitution of the Grecian 
city. Aristotle realized that commodities 
have a use-value and an exchange-value. 
He recognized that money as a medium 
of circulation performs different functions 
than money as capital. He even analyzed 
money as a measure of value and cor- 
rectly stated that the value of money 
must be determined by the same means 
as that of all other commodities. He 
was of the opinion that money as a mere 
medium of circulation owed its existence 
to agreement or law, that it had no in- 
trinsic value of its own, and that its use- 
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fulness as coin was merely an attribute 
of its function in the circulation. It was 
evident to him that the exchange-value 
of commodities was at the bottom of 
their prices. And since commodities 
compare their exchange-values only 
through their prices, he made them 
measurable through money, although he 
held that the value of the different objects 
measured by money was really incom- 
mensurable. But for all practical pur- 
poses he thought that money could 
be used as a measure of what was in fact 
not measurable. He was looking for a 
common unit of measurement. But the 
basis of Grecian society, slave labor, pre- 
vented him very naturally from finding 
in average social labor time the common 
measure of all exchange-values. 

The Grecian economists did the best 
they could under the historical cireum- 
stances in which they lived. So long as 
the social conditions did not offer them 
the materials necessary for a scientific 
solution of economic problems, the Gre- 
cian thinkers could not well be expected 
to arrive at a scientific solution. 

During the centuries following the 
dissolution of Grecian society, the condi- 
tions were even less favorable for the 
development of a science of sociology. 
Intellectually, the Roman civilization 
never rose to the intensity and perfection 
of the Grecian. The mental conceptions 
of the feudal era, which relieved the dis- 
integrating Roman, fell completely into 
the toils of a mode of thought, which 
turned its eyes inward rather than out- 
ward and tried to arrive at objective 
truths, not by an inductive method of 
research, collecting and classifying ex- 
perimental facts and making logical de- 
ductions from them, but by juggling with 
introspective speculations and shutting 
outas much of the actual reality as possible. 

It was only in astronomy, and its auxil- 
iary mathematics, that exact methods of 
observation and reasoning enforced them- 
selves. And these sciences did not extend 
their influence into the sphere of social 
relations. 
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Wherever we meet with any thought 
touching upon social matters during the 
medieval period, we find that it is either 
confined to denunciations of the natural 
results following from private-ownership 
of land and means of production, with 
its attending class-rule, or to dreamy 
utopias, passionate revolts, despairing 
outcries. The oppressed classes lived 
under conditions, which prevented them 
from developing any consciously organ- 
ized social movements of such character 
as would enable them to understand the 
course of historical evolution and adapt 
themselves to it as auxiliaries. They 
generally worked against the prevailing 
tendencies of social development, not 
with them. Their revolutions were either 
short, spasmodic outbreaks, or senti- 
mental and resigned theoretical crusades 
on the field of abstract ethics. 

In short, the requirements for the elab- 
oration of scientific social theories did 
not exist in ancient and medieval societies. 
Even the best educated brains of those 
days were dominated by speculative con- 
ceptions, and naturally so. Besides, edu- 
cation was a privilege of the select. 
Whenever any particularly bright mind 
showed itself among the oppressed classes, 
it was generally taken in hand by the 
ruling classes and educated to serve the 
interests of caste. If such a man re- 
mained loyal to his class, he was killed 
by the rulers. And such loyal leaders of 
working-class revolutions were necessarily 
as much dominated by speculative fancies 
as the educated men of the ruling classes, 
for the conceptions of the ruling classes 
are the prevailing and dominating ones 
so long as their rule is assured by social 
conditions. 

The first modern attempts to introduce 
scientific methods into political economy 
were due to the efforts of the rising 
merchant towns of Central and Western 
Europe, from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
centuries, to overcome the money mon- 
opolies of the ruling princes and great 
financiers. While these efforts were really 
a struggle of one kind of monopoly 
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against another, their theoretical reflection 
assumed the guise of a defense of natural 
laws against feudal laws. 

The laws of mercantile economy were 
defended as “natural’’ laws against the 
“unnatural’’ laws of feudal privilege, 
for the former were declared to be the 
expression of “free’’ competition, while 
the feudal rights were assailed as artificial 
gifts of class privilege. This is the his- 
torical genesis of the distinction between 
natural and artificial monopolies, of which 
some modern would-be economists make 
so much in their frantic endeavors to de- 
fend the little exploiter against the inroads 
of the large exploiter, and which they pro- 
claim as the theoretical basis of “ natural” 
remedies against industrial and financial 
trusts. 

Out of these first theoretical skirmishes 
between feudal power and merchants’ 
needs arose the theoretical controversies 
of the mercantilists against the monetary 
system that was their mother. In these 
controversies, the superficial notion aris- 
ing in the brains of the merchants out of 
the surface indications of commercial 
processes were pitted against the super- 
stitious speculations of the champions of 
feudal privileges, who believed in the 
immanent mysterious power of money as 
the sole source of social wealth. And 
since money was as much the idol of the 
merchants as of the feudal powers, the 
entire controversy raged about the pecu- 
liar forms and functions of money as a 
medium of circulation, as a measure of 
value, as a standard of price, as a hoard, 
as a means of payment, as interest-bear- 
ing capital and merchants’ capital. 

The monetary privileges of princes and 
a few great financiers stood in the way of 
the merchants. The requirements of ex- 
tending commerce demanded imperiously 
a greater flexibility of a circulation me- 
dium. This led as early as the twelfth 
century to the establishment of deposit 
banks in the Italian merchant towns, 
and in proportion as the center of com- 
merce was gradually shifted northward 
and westward in the course of the follow- 














ing centuries, the same institutions ap- 
peared among the Dutch and the Hansa 
towns of Germany. 

These deposit banks, in their turn, ac- 
quired a monopoly of money, and out of 
the struggles against the bank monopolies 
arose the credit system, which was in due 
time to exceed enormously the scope of the 
precious metals in the circulation of com- 
modities. 

This entire controversy about money, 
dragging its tiresome length through 


several centuries, was at first naturally © 


confined to the sphere of circulation. It 
did not touch the sphere of production, 
because all the essential interests of the 
contending parties centered around the 
control of the medium of circulation. 
That the value of money itself was not 
due to any immanent powers of this me- 
dium of circulation, but rested in the last 
analysis upon the productive forces of 
society, was a concepton that did not 
recommend itself at the outset to the 
parties most concerned in this contro- 
versy. And so the whole theoretical 
discussion, from the historical point-of- 
view, began on a lower level than the 
speculations of the early Grecian econ- 
omists. The reason for this state of 
things is easily found in the historical 
conditions leading up to these contro- 
versies. I need not dwell on this point here. 

With the further development of the 
merchant class into a class of industrial 
capitalists, the sphere of production 
gradually asserted its influence over the 
sphere of circulation, and this found ex- 
pression also in the theoretical discus- 
sions. Already in the transition years 
from the sixteenth to the seventeenth 
century political economy began to as- 
sume its modern aspect and delve into 
problems of value. In the persons of 
William Petty, the founder of modern 
political economy, we come face to face 
with the passage from mercantilist to 
classic economist theories. He did not 
only reassert, in a more perfect form, 
Aristotle’s theory of money and of the 
value of commodities in general, but he 
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even declared definitely, that “equal 
labor’’ was the common measure of all 
commodities. But owing to the incom- 
pleteness of his theoretical material, and 
to the undeveloped condition of the 
working proletariat, he remained in 
doubt about the practical means, by 
which this common measure could be 
made serviceable. 

Petty’s work served as a basis for the 
entire mercantilist literature during the 
next century and paved the way for all 
subsequent analyses of value. His em- 
phasis upon exact methods of observa- 
tion in sociology by means of statistical 
tabulation still stands as a lasting rebuke 
to all modern compilers of official statis- 
tics, which seem to be especially designed 
for the purpose of baffling unbiased 
sociological research, instead of encourag- 
ing and assisting it. 

Just as Petty’s work represents in 
“ngland the first systematic theory of 
mercantilism so Quesnay’s work repre- 
sents in France the first systematic presen- 
tation of capitalist production. Owing 
to the peculiar historical conditions, 
under which the bourgeois revolution 
developed and succeeded in France, the 
physiocratic system of Quesnay consid- 
ered the capitalist farmers as the typical 
representatives of industrial capital. For 
this reason this system remained one- 
sided and limited in its application. But 
it brought out at least one very essential 
point, namely, that it is fundamentally 
not a question of mere production, but of 
reproduction. In other words, the prob- 
lem is not merely to explain what capital 
is, but how it maintains itself intact and 
increases itself. 

The physiocratic character of Ques- 
nay’s system made it unintelligible to 
those economists, who developed the 
typical theory of industrial capital in 
England, where industrialism assumed 
its most typical features. Adam Smith, 
whose Wealth of Nations marks the 
definite repudiation of mercantilist con- 
ceptions in political economy, still gropes 
his way rather tentatively through the 
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mazes of undifferentiated and undigested 
thought. He falls in many respects be- 
low Quesnay’s level, particularly in his 
analysis of the process of reproduction. 
But nevertheless he shows his genius by 
seeking a solution of economic problems 
above all in the sphere of production, 
making determined efforts to ascertain 
the actual relations between labor and 
capital, and examining the influence of 
the different component parts of capital 
on the process of reproduction. Here 
he is necessarily vague and falls into mis- 
leading conceptions, which became pit- 
falls for the next generation of economists. 
His greatest error in this respect was that 
he considered the distinction between 
fixed and circulating capital, which relates 
in fact to the different manner in which 
various parts of capital are circulated, as 
a fundamental distinction in the process 
of production. This error barred his 
way to a solution of the problem of value 
and surplus-value. 

But in spite of this error, the most 
significant part of his work is the empha- 
sis which he lays upon the problems of 
value and surplus-value. Already some 
mercantilists had recognized that the 
increase of capital must be due to an 
increase in social values. Where does 
this increase come from? The greater 
part of the mercantilists imagined that 
surplus-value arose from arbitrary ad- 
ditions to the prices of commodities. But 
even Petty recognized that the surplus- 
value of the whole society cannot come 
from mere buying and selling. And 
Steuart declared frankly that the gains 
and losses of people cheating one another 
in buying and selling must mutually 
balance one another, so that the result 
is the same as though they had sold their 
commodities at normal prices. On the 
other hand, social laws cannot be studied 
by examining a few exceptions, and so it 
will not do to explain the origin of the 
surplus-value of entire classes by occa- 
sional gains, which a few individuals 
may realize in commercial competition. 

Adam Smith reasserted the theory of 
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value which was developed in the germ 
by Petty. In the work of Smith, this 
theory is made the basis for his analysis 
of surplus-value. But since he neither 
perfected Petty’s theory of value nor ap- 
plied it consistently, he got no farther 
than a frank declaration that ground rent 
and capitalist profit are deductions from 
the product of productive laborers, who 
performed surplus-labor over and above 
the labor required for their own suste- 
nance without receiving an equivalent 
for it. This did not enable him to dis- 
cover the mechanism by which particu- 
larly the industrial capitalist class secure 
control of the surplus-products of labor- 
ers and realize surplus-value on them in 
the shape of money. Neither did he 
separate surplus-value as a general cate- 
gory from the different forms which it 
assumes in industrial profit, merchants’ 
profit, interest on capital and ground 
rent. 

Adam Smith represents in classic 
political economy the transition period 
from manufacture to manufacture, just 
as Petty represents theoretically the 
transition period from mercantilism to 
manufacture, and Quesnay the transi- 
tion from agricultural to industrial capi- 
talism. 

The next man who marks in England 
a new historical stage of production is 
David Ricardo, whose most significant 
work falls into the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. He is the typical 
economist of machine production in 
industrial capitalism, and, therefore, the 
typical spokesman of bourgeois political 
economy in its modern form. 

Ricardo based his conception of sur- 
plus-value upon the theory of value of 
his predecessors. He worked out the 
theory of labor-value more consistently 
than any of them and applied it to every 
phase of production and circulation, to 
labor, capital and money. He empha- 
sized the fact that all exchange-value 
represents materialized labor, and con- 
sequently all surplus-value materialized 
surplus-labor. On this basis, Ricardo 














claimed that the new values added by 
the labor of the producing workers to 
the values already incorporated by past 
labor in raw materials and machinery 
were divided into capitalist’s profits and 
laborer’s wages, and that ground rent 
was a deduction from the profits of the 
industrial capitalists. It followed, ac- 
cording to Ricardo, that wages and profits 
rise and fall in inverse ratio to one an- 
other, without directly affecting the gen- 
eral level of prices. So far as prices were 
subject to fluctuation around the real 
values of commodities, Ricardo held 
that these fluctuations were regulated 
by supply and demand. 

All these claims were logical corol- 
laries of his theory of value, and in keep- 
ing with his idea that the accumulation 
of capital and the proportional division 
of capital into fixed and circulating parts 
might exercise an influence on_ the 
relative values of commodities. But 
since he made no progress over Adam 
Smith in this respect, and failed to realize 
the distinction between the organic com- 
position of capital in the sphere of pro- 
duction and the different ways in which 
different parts of the value of capitals 
are circulated, he did not arrive at a 
consistent scientific solution of the prob- 
lems of value and surplus-value. Neither 
did he clearly separate surplus-value as 
a general category from its particular 
forms as capitalist profits, landlords’ 
rent, bankers’ interest. Above all, he 
failed to draw the logical inferences 
from his theory of value with regard to 
the laborer’s share in his own product. 

But there were others who did. In 
Ricardo’s time, the industrial proletariat 
in England had developed sufficiently 
to create its own theories, and the spokes- 
men of this proletariat at once proceeded 
to combat the capitalist class with the 
theories of its own thinkers. 

Just as Petty’s theories had been the 
pivot around which had turned all 
mercantilist controversies for a century, 
so Ricardo’s theories became the center 
of more than fifty years of theoretical 
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discussion, and remnants of his theories 
survived in a more or less muddled form 
long after the Ricardian school itself had 
given up the ghost. It was particularly 
the middle strata of capitalist society, 
who sought consolation in certain por- 
tions of Ricardo’s theories. Either they 
clung desperately to Ricardo’s theory of 
value and prayed fervently for a system 
of “free’’ competition in which all com- 
modities should be exchanged at their 
real values without all the other “un- 
natural’’ features of capitalist competi- 
tion which strike such cruel blows at the 
little exploiter. Or they resurrected a 
portion of Ricardo’s theory of ground 
rent and built on it a scheme for the sal- 
vation of the middle class. An example 
of this last method is still languishing in 
American society in the shape of Henry 
George’s single-tax ideas which are offered 
to the working-class in the hope that it 
may save the little exploiter from his 
inevitable fate. The grotesque irony of 
single-tax is that it uses Ricardo’s cap- 
italist theory of ground rent as though it 
were a proletarian theory, that it general- 
izes Ricardo’s economic rent into an 
indistinct conception of rent comprising 
many different forms of rent, and that it 
offers this muddled rehash of a capitalist 
theory in the interest of the middle class 
to a working-class, whose interests de- 
mand the abolition of all exploiting 
classes. 

The early champions of the English 
proletariat paid little heed to such platonic 
expurgations of Ricardo’s theories. They 
took the bull by the horns and assumed 
from the very outset an attitude of im- 
placable antagonism to all capitalist forms 
of exploitation. They met Ricardo’s 
theory of value with the following argu- 
ment: If labor creates all exchange- 
value, as you say, then labor should get 
all it produces. If the exchange-value 
of a product is equal to the labor-time 
contained in it then the exchange-value 
of one day’s labor should be equal to the 
value of its product. In other words, 
wages should be equal to the value of the 
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product of labor. But this is not so in 
reality. It is well known that wages, 
the value of a definite quantity of labor, 
are always lower than the value of the 
product of labor. The socialists invited 
the capitalists to draw the logical infer- 
ences from these facts and stop robbing 
the laborers. The Ricardian school was 
unable to solve this puzzle and refute by 
scientific argument this position of the 
early socialists. Neither were the early 
socialists able to prove by what means 
the mechanism of capitalist production 
managed to reproduce the capital and 
profits of the capitalists and the wages of 
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thelaborers. A new theory was necessary 
for the solution of this puzzle. Evidently 
this could be only a proletarian theory, 
for the champions of the capitalist class 
could not well be expected to formulate 
a theory that would mean the self-de- 
struction of the capitalist class. In short, 
a new historical class, the proletariat, re- 
quired a theory of its own which should 
represent its own interests and erect its 
own milestone, just as the preceding 
stages of capitalist development had each 
erected its own milestone in economic 
theories. Ernest UNTERMANN. 
Chicago, Ill. 


IS MR. ROOSEVELT A FAILURE? 


By Hon. S. C. Parks. 


T IS not intended to discuss this ques- 
tion in this paper at any considerable 
length, but to make a few suggestions. 
And first, it is said that Mr. Roosevelt, 
in his réle as a preacher “ of righteousness”’ 
and a lecturer on political morality, is a 
success. He holds that in all the rela- 
tions of life, men are bound by the moral 
and divine law; that public men should 
be “sincere’”’ and “consistent’’; that 
“the best of-us stumble at times’’; and 
that when a public man is convinced that 
he has adopted and inculcated erroneous 
political doctrines, he should “ recant’’ his 
errors. 

It is proposed to apply these excellent 
rules to a few of his most notable acts, 
and see how his practice corresponds 
with his teachings. 

The President has distinguished him- 
self during the last year by his opposition 
to the trusts. But the most pernicious 


trust in this country is the political trust, 
of which for nearly ten years the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his political 
managers have been the leaders and the 
head. 


In speaking of the qualifications 


of Mr. Cortelyou for manager of the 
Roosevelt presidential campaign in 1904, 
Mr. Root, Secretary of State, said that 
Cortelyou “had learned the game of 
politics from President McKinley, who 
was the most accomplished politician of 
his time.” ‘This characterization of Mr. 
McKinley as a very skilful and successful 
political gamester, by one who understood 
the subject well, is correct. Mr. McKin- 
ley and his great manager, Mark Hanna, 
have never been surpassed in the United 
States in playing the game of politics. 
Their winning cards were money, offices 
and other substantial favors. The money 
they procured from corporations, trusts, 
and individuals, and _ other sources, 
amounted to many millions. And it 
has been credibly stated that, when it was 
considered necessary, in order to insure 
success, to adopt extreme measures, 
whole states were bought with it. Mr. 
Cortelyou became Mr. Roosevelt’s cam- 
paign manager in 1904, and the evidence 
is conclusive that the corporations and 
the trusts furnished his committee with 
a great deal of money with which to 














“procure’’ support for Mr. Roosevelt, 
the great insurance companies alone con- 
tributing hundreds of thousands. Since 
this has been proved, it has been insisted 
that this money should be returned to 
the companies from which it had been 
corruptly taken. But Mr. Cortelyou 
refused to return it, and the President, 
not long after, appointed him Secretary of 
the Treasury—one of the most important 
positions in the cabinet. This was un- 
wise and well calculated to shake the 
faith of the country in him as a “safe and 
sane’’ Chief Magistrate. It is a hazar- 
dous thing to trust such an office with a 
political gamester. 

Mr. Leupp, the personal and political 
friend of Mr. Roosevelt, in his campaign 
biography of him in 1904, when writing 
of his course in our war with Spain, says 
that it had always been “a fond dream 
with him to take part in a war.” 

“A war’’ means any war, without re- 
gard to its origin, objects or consequences. 
Accordingly, when difficulties arose be- 
tween our country and Spain over Cuba, 
Mr. Roosevelt seized the opportunity to 
make his fond dream a reality, and be- 
came one of the most strenuous advocates 
of war, and continued to be so after (in 
the language of Mr. Sherman, Secretary 
of State), “every demand made by him 
[Mr. McKinley] on Spain was acceded 
to by the government of that country.” 
The statement of Mr. Sherman is proved 
to be true by the correspondence between 
his department of the government and 
our Minister to Spain, Gen. Stewart S. 
Woodford. It has been shown so often 
that our war against Spain was unneces- 
sarily made by our government, and was 
not for the benefit of Cuba, but for politi- 
cal effect in the United States, that the 
argument need not be repeated here. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s desire to distinguish 
himself “in a war”’ led him to forget the 
Divine law, and the Sermon on the 
Mount, and not merely to “ stumble’’ 
but to fall a voluntary victim to his fond 
and delusive dream. 

The strangest thing in that wild delu- 
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sion was the theory that a man could be 
a true follower of the Prince of Peace and 
at the same time a fierce promoter of such 
a war and a voluntary and bloody actor 
in it. It would be easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle. Nothing 
that Mr. Roosevelt has said or done in 
favor of peace has canceled the record 
he made against himself by promoting 
and prosecuting the Spanish and Philip- 
pine wars. In that miserable business 
he was actuated by the same ambition 
which has led so many men to “seek 
the bubble reputation at the cannon’s 
mouth,” or “wade through slaughter to 
the throne.” 

Last January, in a speech to the 
Foreign Commerce Convention in Wash- 
ington, he said: “Do not give any nation 
any cause for offense, on the other hand, 
keep our navy to such a pitch of efficiency 
as to make it a strong provocation of 
good manners in other nations.” That 
was a remarkable specimen of blowing 
hot and cold, of preaching peace and 
provoking war in the same breath. 
“Good manners”’ were not in that speech. 
It was giving all nations good “cause for 
offense,” and was such “a strong provo- 
cation” that it is hard to see how any 
true lover of peace could have made 
it. 

Another notable mistake of Mr. Roose- 
velt was that part of his speech in San 
Francisco in May, 1903, in which he 
advocated a large navy in order to 
“assure’’ to the United States the “dom- 
ination”’ of the Pacific ocean. This was 
proposing a plain violation of inter- 
national law, according to which “all 
nations have an equal right to the use oj 
the ocean,” and none has any right to 
dominate it. Such a speech would be 
appropriate for “a demagogue of war,” 
but not for a preacher of political 
“righteousness’’ and peace. The at- 
tempt of the United States to make good 
the proposed domination of the Pacific 
ocean would lead to a war, compared 
with which the war of the gods as 
described by Homer, was a mere baga- 
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telle. The fewer war vessels we have 
for that purpose, the better for us and 
for the world. It is high time for the 
President, in the exercise of those correct 
principles which he has prescribed for 
the conduct of his countrymen, to “re- 
cant”’ this dangerous error. For this 
he has an illustrious example in the Book 
to which he so often refers in his sermons, 
lectures and speeches. Job was “the 
greatest of all the men of the East,” but 
when satisfied that he had talked un- 
wisely, he recanted in a manner which 
all men in similar circumtsances would 
do well to imitate. 


“Who is he that hideth counsel with- 
out knowledge? ‘Therefore have I ut- 
tered that I understood not; things too 
wonderful for me which I knew not. . . . 
I have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine eye seeth thee. Hear, 
I beseech thee, and I will speak: I will 


demand of thee and declare thou unto 





HE GREAT Teacher sat by the 

swirling, onrushing river of Life. 
By his side a shivering, new-born Soul 
watched wide-eyed while the Teacher 
of all selected a lapful of the dry brown 
leaves about their feet,—the future expe- 
riences, the precious lessons of the Soul. 

The Teacher looked at the swift waters 
fearlessly, for well he knew the way led 
to Eternity. This every man should 
remember with awe and none with fear. 

The Soul, half anxious and half eager, 
waited for the opening words. Deliber- 
ately the Teacher selected a warped leaf 
—Heredity—and set it afloat in the run- 
ning tide, a mere speck in the wide ex- 
panse of All. How lightly it rode the 
tumbling surface, and yet, how gradually, 
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By Maset Cummines Norton. 











me. Wherefore I abhor myself and 
repent in dust and ashes.” 


The President’s habit of interfering 
when any question, national, state or 
social arises, does not indicate a very 
high order of statesmanship. His mes- 
sages to Congress and to the people are 
sometimes very good, but they are so 
numerous and copious that they are 
inclined to be a little wishy-washy and 
tiresome. 

His disposition to dictate to the legis- 
lative and judicial departments of the 
government is calculated to interfere 
with the proper course of legislation 
and the regular administration of justice. 
Such a practice, if encouraged by the 
politicians and acquiesced in by the 
people, will lead to the transformation of 
the national government into an elective 
monarchy, with all power in the hands of 
one man. S. C. Parks. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


how silently, the swirling eddies in the 
deep pool of Environment sucked it 
under. 

It drifted into the center of a tiny eddy, 
a Chance Circumstance, a place paltry 
in itself but fitted for this one little leaf. 
How it danced, round and round, faster 
and faster. The Young Soul laughed: 
its first boat was afloat and seemed 
triumphant. 

Faster and more hungrily curled the 
water, and the twisted leaf of Heredity 
was sucked under in its first trial. 

But the Teacher, the Courageous, said 
to the Soul: “Dost thou not see? Thy 
boat is only one—it was Heredity. Now 
that it is sunk in Environment you can 
go on and need not be forever chained to 




























Had it not been van- 


this small spot. 
quished by this stronger force, you would 
have been doomed to stay here, stagnant, 
watching this one ship sail its beaten 


circle. And look you—you have grown. 

The Soul looked into the waters and 
beheld Growth, then turned its longing 
eyes up the river which was doubly 
beautiful by reason of the shadows falling 
here and there. And so the young thing 
dried its eyes content. There was gain in 
the past; there was Promise in the Future. 

Then the Teacher, with seeming care- 
lessness selected other leaves—frail crafts, 
and sent them out to meet their fate. 
Charity went out, and the faster the 
eddy of Environment whirled, the faster 
gleamed the silvery underside of Charity, 
till the Soul on the bank felt an answering 
gleam of happiness within itself, and at 
last, when the leaf drifted on, the Soul 
followed. It knew not why, nor cared. 

Necessity, a straight, stiff leaf the 
Soul would have rejected, but Life in- 
tervened. 

“ How ugly!’ said the Soul. 

“How beautiful!’’ said Life. 

“T hate it,” said the Soul. 

“You are still ignorant,” and Life 
with fingers of wisdom set Necessity 
afloat. Luxury had dropped of itself 
into the stream and was long since 
whirled out of sight. Beauty was ob- 
scured by the drift of the river. How 
unendurable Necessity seemed, what dark 
places she sought, how she was buffeted 
by the tide. The wind roared, great 
storms raged, and when they calmed 
Necessity was still afloat, still creeping 
on. The Soul, growing by reason of its 
effort, was becoming proud of this un- 
comely vessel. And while the Soul 
watched breathlessly, Destiny, all unseen, 
set afloat a sturdy craft, Usefulness. 

The tides brought Usefulness and 
Necessity together; they clung closely 
and were nevermore seen apart. Steadily 
onward they drifted and steadily onward 
marched Life and the Soul. 

Sometimes the Soul forgot the Teacher, 
but the Teacher was always there. At 
last, after many stumblings and the 
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deepest agony, the Soul perceived the 
inward beauty in Necessity and in Use- 
fulness. 

Nevermore could it regret Beauty; 
never could it long for Luxury. 

And in a quiet nook in the river the 
Soul beheld itself grown to full stature, 
and yet not quite matured. 

Then the Teacher spoke. 

“Here,” he said gently, “is Love,” 
and He held up the largest, the most 
beautiful leaf of all. It had lain hidden 
under many others, unperceived by the 
Soul. 

“QOh!”’ cried the Soul, looking first at 
the strong tide, then at the tender leaf. 
“Keep it! See, I will hold it next to my 
heart where its beauty will never wither.” 

Life frowned. “ Will you never learn? 
Is Love so frail that it cannot last ?”’ 

But the Soul in ignorance and terror 
clung to the hands of Destiny, sobbing, 
“Oh! keep it, keep it! The others are 
all gone. This one keep for me, just 
this one!”’ 

And Life tore the leaf from the fingers 
of the Soul and set Love adrift. 

Oh, the struggles, the anxiety, the 
alternating hope and fear, as the Soul 
watched this most precious of all. How 
beautiful it was when it glided over the 
smooth way. How triumphantly it would 
rise to the surface after a dark and unseen 
passage. 

Whenever Love disappeared the Soul 
would wring its hands and utter piercing 
cries. But the Teacher led ever and 
ever onward, and here and there the tor- 
tured Soui caught sight of Love. 

Sometimes it sailed with Sorrow, some- 
itmes with Usefulness. Often it raced 
with Charity. Success sometimes flashed 
between Love and the Soul, but ever the 
Soul was seeking this one thing. And 
at last the Soul was unafraid. Turning 
to throw itself in adoration at the feet of 
the All-Wise Teacher, it beheld Him afar 
off, beckoning at the Gates of Paradise. 
And running swiftly forward, the Soul 
went in also. 

Maseit Cummines Norton. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








CAR NUMBER SEVEN. 


By Mary Putnam Denny. 


. AR NUMBER Seven—shipment 
of beef—iced for three days,” 

the shipping clerk called out to Edwin 

Swanson, foreman of the ice gang. 

“Yah,” Swanson answered in a half 
faltering tone; “all right.” 

“Sure ?’’ the clerk asked with empha- 
sis as he noticed the falter in the man’s 
voice. 

“All O. K.” the young Swede reas- 
serted in a stronger voice, and walked 
briskly from the counting room-out to the 
platform that stretched above the great 
line of cars. 

Men were hurrying from the smoking 
rooms with the barrels of cured hams, 
others hung the great quarters of beef in 
the cars, Sumikura the little Jap that pre- 
sided over the vat of boiling water where 
the sausages were cooked, ran out with a 
string of them hanging like pig-tails from 
his shoulders, to report the marvelous 
success of a new process for preparing 
the bologna. Yet Swanson did not 
notice the hurrying figures; he paced up 
and down the place for several minutes, 
trying to convince his own mind that he 
was sure before he caught the motor for 
the lodging house out on Q street. He 
was sure as far as his own hand went, 
certain that he had given just the right 
orders to each man, but he was never 
sure of Jack Holt, the self-appointed 
leader of the third division of the gang. 
Jack was a shirk and influenced the men 
around him to shirk. Swanson was 
called to the other end of the platform 
when Jack was icing his department of 
the car. He swore that he put in just 


the right amount of ice, but Jack’s word 
meant nothing. 

At any other time the question would 
have scarcely disturbed Swanson, for he 
had had so many rough turns since he 
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landed in America and drifted out to 
South Omaha and the great packing 
houses,—since he had begun the struggle 
from running the trucks across the plat- 
form to the position as a foreman, that 
he would not have noticed another knock, 
only there was someone else in his reck- 
oning to-night—the thought of a slender, 
fair-faced Swedish girl, with a crown of 
yellow hair, coming across the ocean 
toward him. 

Edwin Swanson had thought of Thekla 
as a far-off gleam of light, a vision hidden 
in the mists that surrounded the home- 
land, since he had reached America and 
met with the sudden disillusionment that 
so often awaits the immigrant. There was 
no chance of sending for Thekla or of 
making a home for her as he struggled 
through the first three years, scarcely 
earning a lodging and scanty board for 
himself. Then came the sudden turn, 
the promotion and possibility of redeem- 
ing his promise to the girl. He had 
scarcely received the first two months’ 
pay when a letter was on its way to 
Sweden, with the passage money. Now at 
the thought the face of the man grew dark. 
If any trouble should come through 
Jack and the cargo of beef? If when 
Thekla reached the great Union Station 
in Omaha, he must meet her empty 
handed with no food or home to offer ? 

But the hope that had stirred the spirit 
of the man for the last three months rose 
above the dark foreboding, and as he 
looked up beyond the crowded platform, 
the great squares of buildings with their 
divisions of work, the glare of the furnaces, 
stretched the range of hills that bounded 
the city, with their rugged outlines 
against the blue of the sky. 

Thursday morning Swanson was almost 
knocked off his feet as Henry Morton, 

















the shipping clerk, came waving a tele- 
gram: “The whole cargo of Number 


Seven was spoiled when they opened 
the car at Philadelphia.” Morton 
paused a moment; the way the Swede 
took the trouble surprised him. If he 
had cursed and raved he would not have 
noticed. But a great silence seemed to 
settle over the man, He stretched his 
hand out toward the hills with their 
thought of freedom and life, but did not 
speak. 

Morton was accustomed to managing 
the men, scoring them for their mistakes 
or in an off-hand way introducing the new 
hands to their work, but he could not 
understand the silence of this man’s 
life. “'There’s only one way,” he finally 
said, trying to grope toward the man’s 
deep trouble, “You will have to pay for 
the cargo. It'll take your wages for a 
long time, perhaps a year, but then you ’d 
better do it than lose your place. You 
have probably got a little saved and they 
will take the rest in payments every 
month.” 

Swanson did not answer; the darkness 
and perplexity completely enveloped him. 
With a muttered sentence in Swede he 


turned toward Jack Holt, who stood a: 


few feet away enjoying Swanson’s dis- 
comfiture. Jack knew weil enough what 
the telegram meant; he was mad with 
jealousy at the Swede because he had 
outstripped him with his superior push 
and get-up. Swanson glared at the man 
for a few moments and then with a wild 
cry of pent-up madness and despair, he 
gave him two or three fierce blows. 

The next Swanson knew he was in the 
office of G. H. Lewis, the superintendent, 
waiting for further orders. After a 
hurried consultation with the shipping 
clerk, Lewis turned toward the man: 
“Your assault on Holt seems to have 
been wholly unprovoked. We feel that 
for a time at least you are not fit to be 
placed over other men. So you must 
take your old place in the gang.” Lewis 
paused a moment as if to allow the man 
a breath before he finished his sentence: 


Car Number Seven. 
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“Oh yes, and that last cargo of beef is 
spoiled. We can’t give you much pay for 
a few months.” 

“Have n’t you anything to say for 
yourself?” Lewis questioned as the man 
turned away without speaking. 

“Nothin’,” Swanson murmured—and 
began another weary tramp up and down 
the platform as he awaited his next as- 
signment of work. 

“That man’s silence is oppressive,” 
the shipping clerk said to Lewis a week 
later, “The fellows jeer and laugh at him 
for his set-back, and call him Old Swede, 
but he does n’t seem to notice. All his 
rage seemed exhausted in those blows he 
gave Jack Holt. There’s just one settled 
look of silence, of darkness. There ap- 
pears to be some trouble in the man’s 
life, greater and above any jeer or cuff 
the men can give.” 

“Yes,” Lewis answered, “His is a 
strange case. I wish I had more time 
to study these men. So many types and 
nationalities. But with all their differ- 
ences they are real men with their deep 
troubles and struggles.” 

George Lewis was a big, broad- 
shouldered man, with a square chin and 
hard lines of decision in his face, worn by 
long years of contact with men—men of 
every grade and degree. Yet beneath 
the brusque manner and voice, there 
sometimes stole a gentler note, and a 
twinkle of compassion for some fellow 
down in the race would shine from the 
gray eyes. He was a strong man and 
he required strength from other men. 
The young Swede’s silent endurance of 
his reverse, and what seemed some greater 
trouble back of it, moved Lewis more than 
any word of complaint or entreaty. 

A few mornings after Swanson stood 
for an hour in the inner office before the 
Superintendent’s desk. Lewis came in 
from his hurried examination of all of 
the work of the great packing-house, and 
asked, “ What’s wanted ?”’ 

“Could I get off, for an hour this 
afternoon, to meet the four o'clock 
train ?’’ Swanson answered. 
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“Who ’s coming ?”’ Lewis sharply ques- 
tioned, but as he looked up the silence in 
the man’s face forbade further interro- 
gation. He picked up a special letter 
that lay unopened on the desk, and in his 
absent-minded way studied it for a 
moment—and then said in a tone of 
assent—“I suppose, if it is important.” 

Swanson looked at the unopened letter 
with the hungry stare of the beggar in 
the winodw of a shop. Oh, that it might 
have some message for him! Just as the 
man turned to leave the office, Lewis 
tore open the envelope, “Wait!’’ he 
thundered, as his eyes swept over the 
opening lines and Swanson’s hand was 
on the door. The man groped back 
toward the desk. “This letter,”’ Lewis 
said, after he had time to comprehend its 
meaning, “states that the car of beef 
that we were troubled about, did n’t 
belong to us, but was from Cudahy’s 
house. The whole affair was a bungle 
and mistake.” Lewis watched the light 
dawn in the man’s face as he spoke, “I ’ve 
worked among men, long enough,” he 
went on, “to understand them a little, 
and I knew there was some great ques- 
tion which your sudden reverse made it 
impossible for you to solve. I regret that 
those fellows’ miserable mistake out there 
in the East, should have caused you 
these weeks of silent struggle,” and 
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Lewis, unable to find further words, 
reached his hand out toward the man. 


“Train from the East—hour late,— 
don’t you see the bulletin over there ?’’ 
the station master exclaimed as Swanson 
touched his arm and eagerly asked the 
train time. 

But Swanson did not notice him, there 
was only the thought of Thekla—of the 
home and care that once more he felt 
the power of giving her. He strode 
through the corridors waiting, waiting. 
When the great hands of the clock pointed 
ten—five—one minute to four, he was at 
the iron gate with the watchman. 

There was the whistle of the approach- 
ing train, the moment of supreme ex- 
pectancy, the crowd of passengers as 
they hurried across the tracks, the face 
of Thekla as she turned with the ques- 
tioning, bewildered look, the little cry of 
joy, reaching out her hands with their 
burdens toward Swanson. 

The girl knew nothing as she stood on 
the platform that afternoon, her fair face 
turned toward Edwin Swanson in simple 
trust, of the struggle that the man had 
won, and Swanson forgot all as he drew 


-her away from the crowd towards a 


sheltered seat in the waiting room. 
Many Putnam Denny. 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 


THE EDITOR’S QUIET HOUR. 


THE POET: HiS MISSION 


I. THE DAY AND THE NIGHT OF THE POET. 


N PERIODS of spiritual quickening, 
times when moral idealism dominates 

the conscience of nation or people, the poet 
becomes a powerful influence, broadening 
[Note: “In the Mirror of the Present” Mr. 
Flower comments on great events—the significant 
ights and shadows of the t. In “The 
“4 Quiet — be 5 i P Som me to 
time literary, ical and philosophical problems 
that challenge the attention of thoughtful people.] 


AND MESSAGE. 


and enriching life and giving upward impul- 
sion to society. But in times when the ideal 
becomes subordinate to egoistic domination, 
when the materialism of the market is more 
potent than the magic of truth, justice and 
love in the public consciousness, few poets 
appear and their message for the most part 
falls on ears deaf to its music. To the man 
on the street, engrossed in the greed for gold, 
the poet speaks in an unknown tongue. 
Moral idealism stirs life in its deepest and 
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divinest centers and awakens all that is best 
and most profound in the life of man. It 
quickens the spiritual energies and, as we 
would naturally expect, calls forth the poet, 
who is the man of imagination, the revealer, 
the awakener, the interpreter. 

Thus, after our own nation was born, after 
we had nailed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence to the mast-head of the infant Republic 
and committed ourselves to great moral prin- 
ciples that are as eternally true as they are 
vital and uplifting in influence, our country, in- 
fant though she was among the nations, became 
the moral leader in the governments of the 
world. Then came forth the poets, messen- 
gers who kept alive and long furthered the 
onward impulse of our idealism that was the 
greatest upward force in the world politics of 
the age. Then it was that Emerson and 
Lowell, Whittier and Longfellow, Bryant 
and Whitman, appeared as great revealers, 
interpreters and awakeners. They spoke 
the message of God to man. They directed 


the eyes of the masses to the marvels, the 
mystery and the message of nature and to 
the great throbbing Life that is the soul of 
nature and of all living things. They became 
way-showers of life and inspirers of noble 


thoughts and glorious deeds. 

England also yielded to the spell of the 
epoch of liberalism and democracy, coming 
under the impulsion of moral idealism, 
which in politics resulted in the overthrow of 
irresponsible and despotic personal rule and 
the establishment of representative govern- 
ment in so broad and firm a manner that since 
the passage of the Reform Bill the face of the 
mother country has been set toward democ- 
racy. This wave of idealism that freed the 
slaves of Jamaica, that gave England the Re- 
form Bill, and that repealed the odious Corn 
Laws and established Free Trade, was at- 
tended by a splendid band of true poets,— 
bards of nature and human progress. Words- 
worth, Byron and Shelley were among these 
leaders, and they passed the torch to the 
Brownings and Tennyson. 

But hand in hand with the moral idealism 
that lifted aloft the banner of democracy and 
broadened and ennobled manhood, came 
marvelous strides in inventive and scientific 
discovery, which changed the face of the earth 
and offered the lure of great wealth to daring 
souls who would throw aside all things save 
the passion for acquiring gold. Then egoism 
arose and grappled with the genius of altruism. 
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It was the old struggle, in which reactionary 
thought, class interests and materialism fought 
against idealism. The lust for gold was 
pitted against the ideal of brotherhood. 
Great fortunes were quickly acquired and 
the vision of the people was shifted from the 
splendor that lights the crest of the spiritual 
Alps to the banqueting halls of material ac- 
quisition. Gradually sordid concepts gained 
sway over moral ideals, and as a result reac- 
tion, class interests and corruption crept into 
government and into business life, while 
moral lethargy stole over church and school. 

Naturally enough, such conditions were 
fatal to genuine poetry. The master note of 
life did not and could not wake and woo into 
activity those divine emotions that are the 
wellsprings of poetry and enduring civiliza- 
tion—the elixir of national life. Scarcely a 
poet of democracy of the first rank has arisen 
in America in the past fifty years. Indeed, 
if we except Edwin Markham, we know of no 
reall t people’s poet, no popular singer 
chase tmagiitane power hes bem, of ihe 
highest order. And Mr. Markham, the ex- 
ception, the Shasta or Tacoma among our 
present-day singers of democracy, was saved 
to freedom’s cause by isolation during the 
formative period of youth from the dominant 
influence of our latter-day materialistic > 
Democracy is able to glory in his great wor 
because he was early fir her’ by that moral 
sanity and idealism that call forth the divine 
impulses in man and favor the development 
of the poetic gift. When a child, his most 
sensitive years were herding flocks in 
the valleys of the Sierras, encircled by the 
austerity and sublimity, the grandeur and the 
beauty of nature; and his intellectual com- 
panions at this time were Homer, Milton, 
Byron and other great whose moral 
strength or enthusiasm for humanity stirred 
the profoundest depths of the child. Hence 
his environment was much the same as that 
enjoyed by the poets of the earlier day who 
came into the field of activity at a time of 
moral enthusiasm, when ethical idealism 
dominated the public imagination. Mr. 
Markham is, we believe, the one great poet 
of democracy of the America of the present 
day,—the greatest poet of freedom and 
humanity since Whitman left us. As one of 
England’s most critical essayists recently in 
a personal letter observed, “He is the greatest 
poet in America, and the greatest poet of 
democracy in the world.” 
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There are two reasons why poets and 
prophets are wanting in ages when egoism 
and materialistic commercialism are rife. 
The spirit of the day does not appeal to the 
divine side of life or awaken moral enthusi- 
asm. The waves of influence that sweep 
over the plastic brain are not profound enough 
to awaken and call to life the greater and 
more divinely potential elements of being. 
Then again, the ear of the people is not 
attuned to catch and be moved by a divine 
symphony. This is why the essential great- 
ness of Edwin Markham’s poetry is only 
beginning to be recognized by our people. 
Only since we have begun to awaken from 
the profound moral inertia of the past quarter 
of a century has his worth been even partially 
recognized. America, even in her short 
history, has witnessed the day and the night 
of the poet. 


Il. THE TRUE POET AND HIS MISSION. 


In periods of moral depression there are 
often many rhymesters and coiners of musical 
phrases, but they lack the power of the poet. 
They are imitators. Their work lacks: the 
ring of the true metal. They conform to 
the laws of versification and are able to make 


rhymes; but the poet is far more than a 


versifier or a rhymester. He is endowed 
with imagination. He possesses genius and, 
as Schopenhauer well says: “That which 
distinguishes genius, and should be the 
standard of judging it, is the height to which 
it is able to soar when it is in the proper 
mood and finds a fitting occasion.” 

The true poet possesses in far larger degree 
than the ordinary individual the seeing eye, 
the hearing ear, the feeling heart. His true 
mission is that of revealer, interpreter and 
awakener. Let us elucidate. 

Most people go through the world more or 
less asleep,—dead to the wonder, the beauty 
and the witchery that environ them. The 
splendor of the dawn and sunset, the sub- 
limity of the mountain, the mystery and 
majesty of the sea, the beauty of the wayside 
flower, the eternal yet ever-shiftng panorama 
of nature, so rich in food for the normal 
imagination, are but dimly realized or felt 
until the poet comes en rapport with nature. 
He sees and feels the glory and the spell so 
vividly that he awakens the people to the 
wonder all about them, that swathes nature 
in a shining robe of glory. By making the 
blind thus see he has enriched the live: of 
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millions. He has fed the starving imagina- 
tion of the world that was hungry in the midst 
of plenty, that was starving because it failed 
to see the bounty at its feet. 

Nor is this all. The poet enters the holiest 
of holies of life. He is the high-priest of God. 
To him is given the privilege of seeing the 
glory of the Infinite, the light of Shekinah in 
the holiest of holies. He approaches the 
throbbing heart of the Infinite and feeis the 
pulsation of Being. To him it is given to 
behold the heights and depths. He is as one 
who is taken upon a mountain top and given 
the vision to see the kingdoms of the earth 
with all that they possess. He has the power 
of penetration and projection. He becomes 
cosmic in his consciousness and feeling. He 
realizes the solidarity of life and the inter- 
dependence of all living things. He knows 
that an injustice to one is a wrong to all. 
Hence he becomes the voice for the oppressed, 
the helper of those who are under the wheel. 
With Shelley he cries: 

“*I will be wise, 


And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
ch power, for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and e strong still tyrannize 

Without reproach or check. 

Victor Hugo has graphically described the 
function of the poet in the presence of human 
misery, of ignorance and of injustice, when he 
says: 


“These burdened ones are silent; they 
know nothing, they can do nothing, they 
think nothing: they simply endure. They 
are hungry and cold. Their indelicate flesh 
appears through their tatters. Who makes 
these tatters? The purple. The nakedness 
of virgins comes from the nudity of odalisques. 
From the twisted rags of the daughters of the 
people fall pearls for the Fontanges and the 
Chateauroux. It is famine that gilds Ver- 
sailles. The whole of this living and dying 
shadow moves; these 1 forms are in 
the pangs of death; the mother’s breast is 
dry, the father has no work, the brain has no 
light. . . . 

“The group of little ones is wan. This 
whole mass expires and creeps, not having 
even the power to love; and perhaps unknown 
to them while they bow and submit, from all 
that vast unconsciousness in which Right 
dwells, from the inarticulate murmur of those 
wretched breaths mingled together proceeds 
an indescribable, confused voice, a mysterious 
fog of expression, succeeding, syllable by 
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syllable, in the darkness, in uttering wonderful 
words: Future, Humanity, Liberty, Equality, 
And the poet listens, and he hears; 
and he looks, and he sees; and he bends 
lower and lower, and he weeps; and then 
growing with a strange growth, drawing from 
all that darkness his own transfiguration, he 
stands erect, terrible and tender, above all 
these wretched ones—those of high place as 
well as those of low—with flaming eyes. 
“And with a loud voice he demands a 
reckoning. And he says, Here is the effect! 
And he says, Here is the cause! Light is the 
remedy. He is like a great vase full of hu- 
manity shaken by the hand within the cloud, 
from which should fall to earth great drops,— 
fire for the oppressors, dew for the oppressed. 
Ah! you deem that an evil? Well, we, for our 
part, approve it. It seems to us right that 
some one should speak when all are suffering. 
The ignorant who enjoy and the ignorant 
who suffer have equal need of instruction. 
The law of fraternity is derived from the 
law of labor. The practice of killing one 
another has had its day; the hour has come 
for loving one another. It is to promulgate 
these truths that the poet is good.” 


Again it is with the poet’s eye that the great 
Frenchman sees when he pleads for the 
utility of art, for the Beautiful-Useful—pleads 
for art to be made the servant of humanity 
in the upliftment of all the people: 


*‘Some pure lovers of art, moved by a 
solicitude which is not without its dignity 
and its nobility, discard the formula, ‘Art 
for Progress,’ the Beautiful-Useful, fearing 
lest the useful should deform the beautiful. 
They tremble to see the drudge’s hand attached 
to the muse’s arm. According to them, the 
ideal may become perverted by too much 
contact with reality. They are solicitous 
for the sublime if it descends as far as to 
humanity. Ah! they are in error. 

“The useful, far from circumscribing the 
sublime enlarges it. 


“Art is the azure; but the azure from above, 
whence falls the ray which swells the wheat, 
yellows the maize, rounds the apple, gilds 
the orange, sweetens the grape. Again I say, 
a further service is an added beauty. At all 
events, where is the diminution? To ripen 
the beet-root, to water the potato, to increase 
the yield of lucern, of clover, or of hay; to be 
a fellow-workman with the ploughman, the 
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vine-dresser and the gardener,—this does 
not deprive the heavens of one star. Ah! 
immensity does not despise utility,—and what 
does it lose by it? Does the vast vital fluid 
that we call magnetic or electric flash through 
the cloud-masses with less splendor because 
it consents to perform the office of pilot to a 
bark, and to keep constant to the north the 
little needle entrusted to it, the gigantic 
guide?” 


“The poet-seer,” says Mr. Francis Grierson 
in his fine essay on The Celtic Temperament, 
“does not give us a mere impression, a defini- 
tion of something felt exclusively by himself, 
but he interprets. . . . 

“To the superficial student Nature is a 
sealed book. The quasi-poetic mind can 
never be made to comprehend the relation 
that exists between nature and man. ‘A 
landscape represents a state of the soul,’ says 
Amiel. But it requires a writer with a soul 
to say so. Out of twenty persons who may 
admire a landscape, hardly one has any idea of 
the psychological relationship of color and form 
with the mental state of the beholder. In 
nature, as in art, people are most attracted 
by the trivial and the insignificant. 

“ Few can feel and appreciate the ensemble of 
light, color, shadow and form manifest in the 
visible world in any place or season.” 


And it is the function of the poet to reveal 
all this; to interpret nature to the soul; to 
show the oneness of life, the sanity, the soli- 
darity and the unity of being. The function 
of the poet is one—service, He is the re- 
vealer, the interpreter, the awakener. But 
his mission may lead him along various 
paths. He may hold the magic mirror of 
his own imaginatve perceptions up to nature, 
that the people may see with his eyes. He 
may take us to the peaks of the Himalayas of 
philosophy and there reveal life in its pro- 
foundest and most august manifestations. 
He may awaken the public conscience to the 
misery of the masses, born of injustice and 
the attempt of man to forget that he is his 
brother’s keeper. But whether he is a Homer, 
a Dante, a Milton, a Wordsworth or a Bryant, 
a Browning or an Emerson, a Hugo, a Lowell, 
a Whittier or a Markham, in all cases his 
function is to reveal nature and the moral 
order to the consciousness of man in a com- 


pelling way. 
Boston, Mass. 


B. O. Frower. 











IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


THE MENACE OF IRRESPONSIBLE JOURNALISM. 


Poisoning The Wells. 


N OLDEN times some of the most de- 
praved, cowardly and brutal tribes 
among the nomadic savages were wont to 
poison the wells used by other tribes either 
stronger than the poisoners or possessed of 
wealth greatly coveted by them. The un- 
suspecting victims, their women, children, 
and animals would partake of the water and 
then when the poison had done its work, the 
criminal bands would proceed to despoil the 
dying of their goods or take possession of 
their territory. It is needless to say such 
action was so abhorrent to the better nature, 
even among ignorant savage peoples, that the 
authors of this monstrous crime were shunned 
and ostracized. 

Man in his slow ascent has left this ex- 
hibition of fiendishness behind him, but 
unhappily after the lapse of two thousand 
years of Christian ethics, American civiliza- 
tion is to-day exhibiting another phase of 
moral criminality very analogous to this 
supreme exhibition of obloquy of the most 
depraved savages of earlier times. 

The press of the nation is the wellspring 
of general information. It is daily molding 
the thought of millions of people; but with 
the deadening of moral perceptions and 
sentiments of right and justice, which has 
advanced with the aggressive strides taken 
by the industrial autocracy, the press of the 
land has begun to fall under the moral blight 
of sordid greed and is becoming more and 
more the tool of the feudalism of privileged 
wealth which has already so largely cor- 
rupted government and degraded the business 
ideals of the nation. 


The Grave Trust Imposed on The Press 
of The Nation. 

The press is, we think, the greatest educator 
and molder of opinion and ideals in the Re- 
public. The church holds sway over a portion 
of the people all of the time, but far more are 
influenced by it sporadically or on occasions 
only. The great free-school system and other 


schools, colleges and universities exert a 
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marked and very important influence on the 
child, but by many immature minds its lessons 
are regarded as irksome or necessary evils, 
Now while the church is open once or twice 
a week and the school ten months in the year 
for the young, the daily press of the land 
speaks to the millions 365 days in the year, to 
old and young and to an audience eager for 
its message. Hence it will be seen to be the 
most insistent and ever-present of all popular 
educators. Its function is of inconceivable 
importance to democracy, to advancing 
civilization, to individual development and 
the happiness of the people. If it is true to 
its sacred trust, free institutions, just govern- 
ment, the sacred rights of the individual, 
and the steady unfoldment of an ever-matur- 
ing manhood are assured; but in so far as it 
betrays the trust, in so far as it is false to the 
high demands of free and just government, 
the basic principles of democracy or the rights 
of the people, and in so far as it prostitutes 
its tremendous power for the injury or the 
undoing of an individual or people, by false 
representations and attempts to deceive the 
public to the hurt of its victims, it becomes 
an engine for moral disintegration and a 
menace to the cause of democracy, for it 
poisons the wells from which the millions 
draw the information that shapes their 
opinions and their ideals. And just as the 
water of the wells in the desert, when pure, 
are life-sustaining to the tribesmen and the 
travelers, but when poisoned are death-deal- 
ing, so the daily press that prostitutes its 
power to betray the people to predatory 
wealth, or that wantonly and_ recklessly 
assails individuals, poisons the thought-world 
of the people and thus strikes a death blow 
to democracy. 

Recent Illustrations of The Prostitution 


of The Press in The Interests of 
The Industrial Autocracy. 


Tue Arena on several occasions has found 
it necessary to expose corporation journals 
that pose as respectable, safe and sane organs 
of public opinion, but which are systematically 
striving to deceive their readers and betray 
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the interests of the people for the benefit of 
the public-service corporations and other 
divisions of the industrial autocracy that is 
so determinedly striving to gain complete 
control of the government. Happily, of late 
other leading publications have sounded the 
alarm. Collier’s Weekly on May 4th pub- 
lished a startling exposé of the systematic 
way in which tainted news is being doled out 
to the people. 

Not satisfied with feeding the people with 
diseased, tainted and filthy meat, as was the 
custom of the beef trust, or with poisoning 
the food of the nation with adulterations and 
the use of injurious drugs, as was done by 
various other branches of the feudalism of 
privileged wealth which supplied the food 
of the people; not satisfied with charging 
the American people from $4 to $11 a ton 
more for iron and steel than it charged the 
British consumers for steel delivered in London 
as does the steel trust, thanks to its hold on 
our government; not satisfied with raising 
the price of every necessity of life which a 
trust or monopoly controls, advancing prices 
altogether out of proportion to any increase 
in wages that has been given where labor has 
been well organized, now the industrial 
autocracy deliberately and systematically en- 
gages in sending out tainted news—news that 
is false and misleading and is sent out only 
for the purpose of advancing the secret ends 
which are inimical to the interests of the 
people or the cause of just and righteous 
government. 

So evident is it that the commercial feu- 
dalism has determined to poison the wells 
of the nation that it is of first importance that 
all thinking people be warned or put on their 
guard; for the most alarming feature of this 
poison campaign is found in the deceptive 
manner in which a large proportion of the 
reactionary press is disseminating the tainted 
news. Go where you will, you will find 
evidences in the press of this democracy- 
destroying influence. 

When the plutocracy decided to destroy 
Governor LaFollette, and the boss-ridden 
machine of the Republican party was found 
inadequate to turn the tide of public favor 
against the brave and intrepid champion of 
the people’s rights and of pure government, 
editorials and news matter were sent out over 
the state and published wherever papers could 
be induced to accept them, all furnished from 
one central depot of misinformation and all 
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aimed to weaken or destroy the people’s 
leader. The circumstance that they failed 
was due to the fact that happily the people dis- 
covered in time the game which their enemies 
were playing, so their effort went for naught. 


Prostitution of The Massachusetts Press. 


Over a year ago Tue Arena published an 
exposé of an attempt on the part of one of the 
great public-service companies to render 
possible its ends in regard to certain legisla- 
tive matter, by seeking to warp public opinion 
and deliberately deceive the readers of the 
Massachusetts papers. This was done by 
prostituting the purchaseable papers of Mas- 
sachusetts by paying them to publish as im- 
portant news matter or as editorials, carefully 
written briefs or advertisements that had 
been prepared for the corporation in question. 
It was shown that a large number of Massa- 
chusetts dailies thus deliberately betrayed 
the confidence of their constituents, who 
never dreamed that the columns they were 
reading as impartial news matter or as edi- 
torials reflecting the opinions of the paper, 
were nothing more than the hired advertise- 
ments of a grasping corporation, inserted in 
the press for the purpose of misleading the 
readers. 

This year another flagrant example of this 
nature has come to light. The chief offender 
in this instance was the Shoe Machinery 
Trust of Massachusetts, and the newspaper 
prostitutes, happily, were thoroughly exposed 
by the Boston American,—so thoroughly, 
indeed, that the corporation failed in its 
design and the legislation demanded in the 
interests of the people was effected. But for 
a time it seemed that the lobby and the 
political machine would be as powerful in 
securing the corporation’s wishes and in 
defeating the ends of good government as 
they have been for so many years since the 
corporations have become the power behind 
the political machine, and to a large extent 
also behind the press, of Massachusetts. 
Indeed, but for the Boston American there 
can be little doubt but what the Shoe Ma- 
chinery Trust would have triumphed. When 
it seemed that all that was necessary would 
be the usually effective persuasive influence 
on the oa representatives and the 
complacence of the purchaseable editors of 
the press, the publicity bureau of the trust 
became active. Advertisements were sent 
out for the purpose of appealing to different 
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elements in the different communities. All 
the matter sent out was to appear either as 
editorials or as news matter. One editor on 
the witness stand in a case where a legislator, 
who had taken a sum of money with the 
promise that he would vote for the trust 
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measure, was being tried for bribery, swore 
that he received $40 a week for editorials 
favorable to the trust, whenever editorials 
satisfactory to the representative of the Shoe 
Machinery Trust were written and published 
in his journal. 
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The accompanying cuts, published by the 


American, show how the trust and the mer- 
cenary press sought to control public opinion 
in the interests of the corporation by deceiving 
the reading public. 

To the credit of the Boston Post and Traveler 
be it said that they, like the American refused 
to prostitute their columns, even for pay, in 
the interests of the trust; and the timely 
exposure by the American and the evidence 
brought out in the trial of the legislator for 
bribery so aroused public sentiment that 
the legislature did not dare to defy the people, 
and the bill was defeated. Incidentally it 
should be noted that the trust, which was 
buying newspapers to deceive the unsuspect- 
ing reading public by publishing its adver- 
tisements as original news matter, was 
deliberately falsifying in order to gain its 
point. The advertisements in question, as 
will be seen by referring to a cut which ac- 


{ thle Did should become « law 
mean that thin eompasy would 
to leave Massachusetts and 


companies this article, declared that “if this 
bill should become a law it would mean that 
the company would be forced to leave Massa- 
chusetts and seek residence in some other 
state.” Yet on June 5th, after the passing 
of the measure by the legislature, President 
Winslow issued a statement in which he said: 
“The United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
has never had any intention of ceasing to 
manufacture or supply shoe machinery in 
Massachusetts.” 

Here we see that the Massachusetts papers 
prostituted their high function by publishing 
for pecuniary benefits, as simon-pure reading 
matter or as editorials, deliberately penned 
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falsehoods calculated to deceive their readers, 
in order that the shoe machinery monopoly 
might defeat the legislation demanded to 
better safeguard the interests and rights of 


the people. 


How The Feudalism of Privileged Wealth 
is Extending Its Poison Campaign. 


This clear-cut exhibition of how the venal 
press is betraying its trust and seeking de- 
liberately to mislead and deceive its confiding 
readers for hire, is typical of what is going 
on all over the land. Indeed, so successful 
has been the industrial autocracy in further 
bulwarking itself and in defeating the interests 
and cause of the people by poisoning the wells 
of public information, that it has recently 
extended its sphere of activity. 

In the exposé by Collier’s Weekly on May 
4th, to which we have already referred, and 
which was given largely to describing some of 





the means by which “the interests” succeed 
in getting their political and economic propa- 
ganda into the news columns of the papers 
all over the country, it was shown that 
agencies have been organized for the purpose 
of systematically educating the people against 
public-ownership by the dissemination of 
misleading news items. 

“These agencies,” says Collier's Weekly, 
“secure the publication of articles and propa- 
ganda favorable to ‘the interests’ which 
employ them by a careful keeping in the back- 
ground of the identity of their employers. . . . 
Of these agencies the one which has been 
and now is employed by the most important 
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corporations, goes by various names. In 
Boston it is the Publicity Bureau, in New 
York the Press Service Company, in Wash- 
ington the National News Service. .. . In 
all of these guises their business is the manu- 
facture of public opinion favorable to the 
corporations and interests which employ 
them. They hire themselves out to change 
public sentiment. Most often it is to quiet 
the clamorous indignation which some cor- 
poration has brought upon itself by the revela- 
tion of its wrong-doing; occasionally it is to 
sow the seeds of corporation propaganda, to 
fertilize the public mind for the friendly recep- 
tion of some long-planned move in corpora- 
tion aggrandizement.” 


Collier’s next proceeds to make an amazing 
revelation of how this service deceives the 
people. Several extracts are given from 
newspapers, one an attack on F. C. Howe’s 
article in Scribners’ on municipal-ownership. 
Another bears the heading “Regulation of 
Railroad Rates Is Strongly Opposed,” etc. 

Another exposé of the startling manner in 
which the industrial autocracy is thus de- 
liberately poisoning the minds of the people 
by the most glaringly false items that bear 
all the evidence of being authoritative and 
reliable, was given in an editorial in the New 
York American of May @4th, in which the 
writer thus summed up facts which are of so 
serious a character that they should arrest 
the attention of all thoughtful people and 
lead them to unite in a determined and 
aggressive campaign for the overthrow of 
the great criminal interests that are not only 
striking at the pocket-books of the millions 
and the prosperity and happiness of America’s 
homes in order further to enrich the few, but 
are necessarily undermining the moral recti- 
tude of the nation and striking at the vitals of 
free government. 


“The tainting of the nation’s news,” says 
the editorial referred to, “‘to serve the interests 
of the public utility corporations seems to 
have reached a point where it calls for de- 
fensive action on the part of the public. 

“The columns of some newspapers have 
long been systematically debauched by the 
circulation of lying reports concerning the 
failure of public-ownership and the good 
deeds of corporations. Most careful observers 
are perfectly familiar with that fact. Now 
the art has been carried to new and more 
dangerous lengths. 


“Economists and men of repute in the 
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universities are induced or tricked into making 
an utterance favorable to corporation rule. 
This utterance, with all the emphasis that 
can be given to it, is printed in pamphlet 
form and distributed through the mails to 
all the householders of the country. Very 
often the remarks are taken from their con- 
text or twisted from their true meaning, and 
the country is flooded with them before the 
truth can be made known. 

“In Washington, which is the conspicuous 
center of trust-made literature, the Govern- 
ment printing office is made to serve the 
same ends. When some Senate committee 
is condicting a hearing in regard to charges 
made against a railroad, for example, an ad- 
vocate of the carriers will send in a communi- 
cation cleverly defending the corporations 
he serves, This letter, independent of the 
testimony offered to controvert it, is printed 
separately as a Government document and 
as such begins an itinerary of misleading 
education. 

“The railroads have secured the services 
of several economists. Ostensibly these men 
are expressing their own opinions. They 
frequently address such organizations as the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. On such occasions even news- 
papers alert aganst the character of the matter 
sent out by the National News Service at 
Washington, the Municipal-Ownership Pub- 
lishing Bureau of New York, and similar 
organizations created by the predatory cor- 
porations, are frequently beguiled into giving 
space in their columns to reports of such 
addresses, cleverly passed off as unpurchased 
utterances, and really designed to further 
trust interests. 

“Correspondents at Washington are sup- 
plied with such literature. The indirect 
method employed by the corporations to 
distort public opinion has all the cunning 
of the most masterful minds. Beyond ques- 
tion it is the most adroit and effective weapon 
ever devised against reform. It has already 
resulted in the preserving of many threatened 
special privileges and promises to keep alive 
many more.” 


The press which does not scruple to sell 
its news and editorial columns to the highest 
bidder, and thus plays the harlot with its 
sacred trust when the bidder is a great pub- 
lic-service corporation or a monopoly seeking 
to further its ends and defeat the public inter- 
ests by deceiving the people, cannot be ex- 
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to be conscientious when it comes to 
dealing with individuals. Now the press 
has a power which is possessed by no other 
agency in setting up and casting down indi- 
viduals or business enterprises; and it is a 
sorry commentary on the present condition 
of the American press that great and powerful 
newspapers are often found publishing not 
only in their advertising columns, but in their 
editorial or news departments and special 
columns devoted to what is supposed to be 
simon-pure reading matter, articles of the 
most amazing character, when the facts in 
relation to them are known. In this connec- 
tion we call attention to the cut which we 


reproduce entitled “Successful Brokerage 


From “About Town" column Boston 
Gerald4. 


SUCCESSFUL BROKERAGE HOUSE. 
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House.” It is an advertisement that was 
published in various Boston papers, after 
the content matter had appeared as simon- 
pure reading matter in the “About Town” 
column of the Boston Herald. The publica- 
tion of this notice in the Herald greatly sur- 
prised many people, as the reader will readily 
understand after perusing the following 
extracts from an editorial leader in the 
Boston Traveler. In calling attention to the 
cut of the advertisement, the Traveler said 


“This handsome complimentary notice 
was republished from the columns of the 
highly respectable Boston Herald, which is 
supposed to conduct one of the most respon- 
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sible financial news departments in the city 
of Boston, and which has a large following 
because of its high reputation and long years 
of efficiency. 

“The astute Royall valued the Herald’s 
endorsement so highly that he not only had 
it reprinted in the columns of that newspaper, 
but in others, as a paid advertisement. 

“The James Royall referred to, who has 
been posing in Boston for some time as a 
‘banker and broker,’ was three times indicted 
in the state of Illinois as a criminal operating 
a bucket-shop game; was convicted and for- 
feited his bond; was arrested and convicted 
again, and finally fled from that state to avoid 
a possible term in prison, soon afterwards 
opening up in Boston as an alleged ‘broker.’” 


After a full detailed account of this man’s 
career, the Traveler adds: 


“The facts as to Mr. Royall’s record were 
printed fully in the Traveler over a year ago, 
and they are well known to people in the 
financial district, as well as to a large portion 
of the public. The Boston Herald claims 
that it accepts for publication in its columns 
only the most substantial advertising. How 
the Herald can, therefore, allow its pages to 
be used for the publication of such stuff, by 
endorsing the business of a man convicted 
in Illinois as a criminal, is something to be 
explained to its readers, to whom it owes 
some obligation and who have a right to in- 
quire. When the Herald says that ‘Mr. 
Royall conducts a larger business than any 
house in his line in Boston, with one exception,’ 
it should state something of what the line is. 
Again, the Herald says, ‘Mr. Royall has 
more than a score of years of successful 
experience in financial affairs to his credit.’ 
The recital of Royall’s business career out- 
lined above scarcely justifies such a state- 
ment.” 


But such laudation of such character as is 
indicated from the above, in the editorial 
and reading columns is but one phase of the 
way certain newspapers attempt to set up 
or cast down persons at will, without regard 
to the facts involved or the law of justice and 
equity. In the Jaunary Arena we called 
the attention of our readers to the systematic 
and unwarranted, because false and mislead- 
ing, attacks that were being made in the New 
York World against the revered founder and 
head of the Christian Science movement 
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In our May issue we called attention to the 
equally reprehensible concerted campaign 
of misrepresentation being carried vigorously 
forward by certain papers. Among these 
journals the two principal offenders were 
the Boston Herald and the New York World. 
The Boston Herald day after day published 
with great scare headlines, articles calculated 
to prejudice judge or jury when the case 
came to trial, because they were circumstan- 
tial presentations of alleged facts so colored 
and artfully presented as to convey the im- 
pressions which the adroit attorneys who 
were engaged in the persecution of the vener- 
able leader of the Christian Science move- 
ment desired to instil into the minds of judge, 
jury and public. These articles not only 
assailed high-minded and honorable men 
who had long stood before the community 
without the shadow of scandal being cast 
upon their names or their actions, but it was 
even intimated that they had resorted to 
forgery and cuts were published of tracings 
of signatures, to try and prove that Mrs. 
Eddy had not signed certain documents. 
Then, when the news supply ran short, the 
Herald resorted to something that has rarely 
been resorted to by a paper pretending to be 
a news journal. It devoted the first column 
on the first page—the news page—to the 
republication of an article that had long 
before been published in a medical journal— 
an attack on Christian Science, which after 
having appeared in the journal in question 
had been issued in pamphlet form. This on 
two successive days was given in the Herald 
in the first colmun on the first page, as if it 
were some new news-matter. 


The New York World as Instigator of 
The Suit Against Mrs. Eddy. 


Since the publication of the May Arena, 
facts have come to light of a most astounding 
character, that seem clearly to indicate that 
the originator of the suit brought ostensibly 
by Mrs. Eddy’s relatives was the New York 
World. In the Jaunary ARENA we showed 
conclusively how this paper stood discredited 
and disgraced in the eyes of the fair-minded 
and truth-loving public, owing to its reckless 
publication of statements in regard to Mrs. 
Eddy’s physical and mental condition which 
had been thoroughly discredited by leading 
citizens of Concord. Doubtless the World 
smarted under the humiliation of the thorough 
exposures of the falsity of its charges, made 
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through various public organs, but whether 
this was the prime motive or whether there 
were secret financial considerations 

as an incentive, it would appear evident from 
the World’s own ad missions and certain letters 
in connection with the case, that the World, 
and not Mrs. Eddy’s relatives, was the sinister 
influence which inaugurated the movement, 
and, indeed, induced the relatives to consent 
to bringing the suit in the name of the “next 
friends,” or, as Mrs. Eddy aptly termed 
them in an interview which she gave to the 
Boston Globe in June, “next enemies.” 

In the World of October 28th, appeared 
the statement that “legal action to ascertain 
the full truth is practically assured.” And 
on March 22d the World said: 


“The foundations of this action were laid 
months ago in the public disclosure of gross 
deception at Pleasant View, where a human 
dummy was employed in the impersonation 
of Mrs. Eddy. 

“International interest was aroused and in 
the wide conflict of opinions the real facts 
were clouded in doubt and uncertainty. 

“At this juncture public-spirited citizens 
decided that legal proceedings of the most 
dignified character were vitally necessary to 
establish the truth. 

“The selection of a man to direct legal 
proceedings of such great importance to those 
immediately interested and to society at large 
was a work of great difficulty. 

“The choice fell upon William E. Chandler, 
New Hampshire’s distinguished statesman 
for nearly a half-century. 

“George W. Glover was found in his home 
at Lead City, South Dakota, impoverished 
and utterly hopeless.” 


Again the World said: 


“Duty impels Mrs. Eddy’s son to fight in his 
mother’s behalf. After years of disco 
ment, through poverty, George W. Glover, 
a western miner, welcomes the powerful 
friends who have come to his aid.” 


Then followed in the World the whole story 
of the getting of George Glover to agree to 
the litigation in which it was necessary to 
interest him. The doubt about obtaining 
his codperation and the things which it would 
be necessary to say to him are all set forth. 

In the World’s article it was admitted that 
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Glover’s aid “was sought,” and the writer 
further stated that: 


“It was with the knowledge of all these 
facts that an agent entrusted with the mission 
of placing before Glover his legal opportunity, 
left New York for Lead City on the night of 
November 22d. This agent brought with 
him two letters upon which he placed great 
stress for the successful outcome of his visit 
to Mary Baker G. Eddy’s son.” 


The World’s confession shows how the 
tempter proceeded to seduce Glover. The 
editor of the Daily Patriot of Concord, New 
Hampshire, in an editorial exposé of the New 
York World, after giving an extended and 
detailed account of the leading and discred- 
itable part taken by the World in this case, 
published the following: 


“The above reveals the argument that was 
brought to bear upon Glover ‘his legal 
opportunity.” Opportunity for what? Op- 
portunity to become rich. Opportunity to 
exploit the money, a dollar or a penny of 
which he never earned. The agent was to 
play upon Mr. Glover’s weakness and cu- 
pidity. He was to leave no stone unturned 
to obtain Glover’s consent to become a party 
to the suit. And Chandler has been engaged 
as a lawyer in the case largely because he was 
of New Hampshire, and his pleadings with 
the son to aid the New York World in the 
persecution of his mother would be more 
effective because he was a New Hampshire 
man. 

“Who was the agent that was sent with 
Mr. Chandler’s letters to Lead City to secure 
Mr. Glover’s approval and consent? We 
believe and we have reason for believing that 
the agent was Mr. Slaght of the New York 
World. 

“*Senator Chandler agreed to give to the 
case the sanction of his standing, and daily, 
since the case became his care, his interest in 
it has deepened and broadened. 

“*As at first, the success of the initial step 
was due in the greatest part to the suggestions 
conveyed from Senator Chandler to George 
W. Glover, so now the augury of success in 
the courts is that so learned and fearless a 
statesman and lawyer will conduct the case 
to his fullest ability. 

“*As facts were evolved in the West, it 
was clearly shown that the idea of enlisting 
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the services of Senator Chandler was nothing 
short of an inspiration. Glover was New 
Hampshire born, and it was thought that 
narrowed though his perspective might be 
through lack of education, unable even to 
read , he must surely know of Senator Chandler 
as one to command a hearing no matter what 
the question might be. As eventually proved, 
Glover did indeed know of Senator Chandler, 
had been able to follow his career, and watched 
him as one who had added to the fame of his 
native state.’ 

“How difficult it must have been to have 
gotten Mr. Glover to lend his name to this 
action. What falsehoods may have been 
practiced; what sophistries indulged in; 
what influences brought to bear, and yet, 
the World and one or two other publications 
have sought to make the public believe that 
this action was a just one, and that it was 
instituted by her son on the plea of justice 
and fair dealing. 

“And now we come to the letters referred 
to in one of the preceding paragraphs, one of 
which Mr. Chandler was induced by his 
employer, the New York World, to address 
Mr. Glover. The letter follows: 


“* Washington, D. C., Nov. 22, 1906. 
““*My Dear Mr. Glover: 

“*T have consented to act as legal counsel 
concerning certain questions which arise in 
connection with Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy. 
They are stated in a letter from me to Mr. 
who will call upon you and can show you my 
letter to him. 

“*TIt is important for private and public 
interests that these questions should be in- 
vestigated, and met and fairly and justly 
disposed of as questions involving doubts, 
which from large and commendable motives 
all good citizens and especially all relatives 
of Mrs. Eddy should help to solve and settle. 
Therefore, please be sure and give Mr. 
a full hearing, and possess yourself of all the 
facts which he will be able to give you. 

“*Very respectfully, 
; “*Wa. E. CHanpuer.’ 

“To whom had Chandler ‘consented’; 
not Glover for Chandler had never seen him. 
Who employed Chandler ? 

“Then follows the letter which Senator 
Chandler spoke of in his letter to Mr. Glover 
which he, Mr. Chandler, had given to the 
agent, who, we said, we had reasons for 
believing was Mr. Slaght, one of the New 
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York World’s representatives. Clearly it is 
a reply to a letter from Mr. Slaght to Mr. 
Chandler. 


“*Wasnineton, D. C., Nov. 22, 1906. 
““*My Dear Mr. 
“*T consent to act as counsel concerning 
certain questions which arise in connection 
with Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy. It seems 
clear that there are serious doubts about 
several points. 

““*1. Mrs. Eddy may be detained in the 
custody of strangers against her will. 

***@. She may be so nearly worn out in 
body and mind as a confirmed invalid, that 
she is incapable of deciding any questions 
whatever, according to any will or pleasure 
of her own, and necessarily, therefore, in- 
capable of managing her business, and prop- 
erty affairs. 

***3. Being thus restrained or incapable with- 
out relatives near her, she may be surrounded 
by designing men, who either have already 
sought or may hereafter seek to wrongfully 
possess themselves of her large property, or 
induce her to make a disposition of it con- 
trary to what would be her sane and deliberate 
intentions, if she were in perfect possession of 
her liberty and mental faculties. 

“*These doubts have arisen in connection 
with investigations recently made. Beyond 
all question, steps should be taken to solve 
the doubts, to correct wrong if it exists, and 
to establish the right in every respect. 

“*'This new work should be done if possible, 
in codperation with Mrs. Eddy’s son or any 
other relative who may be impressed with 
his duties in this regard; and if the relatives 
do not move, it should be done by such right- 
minded citizens as are in sympathy with the 
commendable movement. Yours truly, 

“*Wnu. E. CHANDLER.’ 
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“Let us look at the last letter a moment. 
Mr. Chandler tells Mr. Slaght that he con- 
sents to act as counsel. Then we must 
believe that Mr. Slaght employs him, and if 
Mr. Slaght, then the New York World, and 
if the New York World, then the suit is not 
one to right wrong or protect weakness, but 
to punish all who dared to disagree with the 
representatives the World sent to Concord 
to secure a sensational story. It will be no- 
ticed that in Mr. Chandler’s letter, he does 
not say that Mrs. Eddy is detained in custody, 
or that she is nearly worn out in body and 
mind, or that she is surronded by designing 
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men, but that she may be. Had Mr. Glover 
read it as carefully as you and I have read it, 
and had observed that Mr. Chandler was not 
neglecting his legal opportunity, his name 
would never have appeared as one of the 
plaintiffs in the case. 

“If any further evidence were needed to 
prover that the New York World, and not 
Mrs. Eddy’s relatives had instituted this suit, 
it could be satisfactorily shown by the fact 
that before the papers had been filed in Con- 
cord or before a word had been given the 
Associated Press, touching the proceedings, 
the New York World had a representative 
in Concord who, in advance of all others, 
even in advance of the Concord paper, had 
wired the entire story to New York or had 
left it in the World office in New York before 
coming to Concord.” 


Since the institution of the suit and the 
persistent publication by the Boston Herald 
and the New York World of the reckless and 
misleading articles which represented Mrs. 
Eddy as a prisoner, a wreck physically and 
mentally, Mrs. Eddy has been interviewed 
by Mr. Arthur Brisbane, editor of the New 
York Journal and one of the ablest news- 
paper editors in the world, and Mr. Brisbane 
found Mrs. Eddy possessed of her full mental 
vigor, keenly alert, intelligent and evincing 
a degree of mental and physical vigor rarely 
found in persons who have passed the eightieth 
milestone. 

The editor of Human Life also had a long 
interview with Mrs. Eddy, and his testimony 
is similar to that of Mr. Brisbane; while in 
June, the Boston Globe commissioned one 
of its well-known writers, Mr. Edwin J. 
Park, to visit Concord and interview Mrs. 
Eddy. This he did and the result of his 
interview was published in the Boston Globe 
of Sunday, June 16th, in an article that oc- 
cupied about five columns of the Globe and 
was headed as follows: 


“Mrs. Eddy is Keen, Alert. Globe Man 
Finds No Sign of Mental Weakness. For 
40 Minutes Church Head Talks Fluently, 
Incisively. Shifts Topics Easily, Reads and 
Writes Without Glasses. Calls Next Friends 
‘Next Enemies.’ Declares Herself to be 
‘Compos Mentis.’” 


In the interview Mr. Park said: 


“IT was admitted to her study, and sitting 
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in front of and close to her, I had for 40 
minutes an opportunity for uninterrupted 
conversation with the famous woman and 
for observation of her. 

“In the interests of strict accuracy I desire 
to state at this point that most of the talking 
was done by Mrs. Eddy, and that my réle 
was principally that of a most interested and 
earnest listener. The principal part I took 
in the conversation was occasionally to pro- 
pound a question. Mrs. Eddy talked fluently 
and incisively. At no time was she at a loss 
for a word or an idea in conveying her mean- 
ing to me. 

“ Considering her age 
—she will be 86 years 
old the 16th day of 
July—Mrs. Eddy’s . 
memory for dates, 
names and circumstan- 
ces seemed to me to be 
marvelous. 


“Apparently every 
faculty of Mrs. Eddy’s, 
with the single excep- 
tion of her hearing, is 
unimpaired. To my 
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write even her own name in a clear, legible man- 
ner, we reproduce her inscription of Mr. Park’s 
name and her signature as given in the Globe. 
We have dwelt somewhat at length upon 
this personal case because it is unique, we 
believe, in the history of American journal- 
ism. It shows to what a dangerous extent 
reckless newspapers will go in attempts to 
discredit high-minded, loved and respected 
citizens. Here we find an elderly woman, 
peacefully and peaceably conducting her 
work, surrounded by her-friends and the 
persons whom she herself has selected to be 
her companions and to help carry forward 
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mind, one of the most 
remarkable things she 
did this afternoon was 
to read without glasses. 
When I entered her 
study she was reading 
with the naked eyes a 
typewritten letter from 
J. R. Mosely of Macon, 
Georgia. It contained a message of sym- 
pathy and good cheer and Mrs. Eddy was 
much pleased by it. She read the letter 
to me, and later she read to me a selection 
from her book, Science and Health, printed 
in small type, as an answer to a question I 
had propounded to her. Still later, in my 
presence, she took a copy of Science and 
Health, which she presented me, and wrote 
in it my name and ‘Compliments of the author, 
Mary Baker G. Eddy.’ 

“When she came to write my name she 
took my card in her left hand to make sure 
of the initial and read the card, without 
glasses, as she had the typewritten letter 
and the extract from the printed book.” 


Since the effort has been made to show 
that Mrs. Eddy at the present time cannot 
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the great work to which she has consecrated 
her life-—a woman eighty-six years of age; 
and she is suddenly made the victim of a 
prosecution originated, not by the relatives 
in whose name the suit is brought, any more 
than was the suit brought in the interests of 
Mrs. Eddy, as the “next friends” claim. 
If is difficult to conceive of a more outrageous 
thing than the pernicious activity of a great 
newspaper in hounding and harassing an 
aged woman, as has been the case in this 
instance. Most elderly persons who had 
passed the eighty-fifth milestone would have 
been completely crushed, would have been 
killed by the suit, the slander, the calumny 
and the persistent venom manifested by the 
newspapers and attorneys in the suit. The 
fact that Mrs. Eddy in the middle of June 
gave this forty-minute interview which is 
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given in the detailed account in the Boston 
Globe of June 16th, after all that she must 
have gone through during the past year from 
her persecutors, indicates that she is a woman 
of remarkable mental ability and strength of 
character. The circumstance that her supe- 
rior mental virility and physical endurance 
have enabled her to rise superior to what 
would have caused the death of most persons 
under similar circumstances, does not in the 
slightest degree lessen the moral criminality 
of the persecution to which she has been 
subjected. 

We have referred at length to the World’s 
confession and the evidence that points to 
its being the original promotor of the law-suit, 
because of the exceptional nature of the wrong 
—a brutal, inhuman persecution which has 
ruthlessly disregarded the rights which civili- 
zation almost universally accords to venerable 
womanhood. Moreover, if the reckless press, 
the astute hired attorneys and the fortune- 
hunting relatives should succeed in this case, 
no one possessing a fortune would be safe 
from possible like procedure; for if a peace- 
able woman, enjoying the respect of the com- 
munity in which she lives and devoting her 
life to doing good and to promoting a cause 
to which she has consecrated her life, can be 
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rudely despoiled of her fortune or denied the 
right of spending it as she desires, at the in- 
stigation of sensational newspapers, notoriety- 
loving lawyers and fortune-hunting relatives 
who have never aided in any degree in the 
accumulation of the fortune, then who might 
not be similarly persecuted and despoiled ? 
Here, then, we have a number of typical 
illustrations of how through the moral degra- 
dation that has followed the rise of the indus- 
trial autocracy, with the dominance of sordid 
concepts born of the materialism of the market 
over moral idealism, the well-springs of pub- 
lic information are being poisoned. And 
this poisoning is resulting in defeating the 
ends of democratic government, in impover- 
ishing the many for the enrichment of the 
few, in lowering the moral ideals of the molders 
of thought in the field of journalism and 
elsewhere, and in rendering insecure the sacred 
rights of peaceable and peace-loving citizens. 
It would be impossible, we think, to over- 
estimate the gravity of the evils of this prosti- 
tution of the press for sordid or personal 
ends. It is an evil so fundamentally destruc- 
tive to free government and so sinister in its 
potential effect upon the individual that no 
thoughtful or earnest-minded citizen can be 
indifferent to its steady and ominous advance. 


IMPORTANT WORK OF THE HUMANITARIAN SOCIETY 
OF ITALY. 


Movements That Are Making For Social 
Upliftment. 

HILE there are titantic forces fighting 
against the democratic ideal in gov- 

ernment and life, while avarice, greed and a 
sordid spirit of self-absorption have seized 
upon many of the master brains in the business 
and political world, prostituting God-given 
gifts to the furtherance of selfish ends that 
are prejudicial to justice and human rights, 
there are innumerable forces and factors that 
are leagued with progress and the higher 
humanities and that are silently but effectively 
working for the redemption and upliftment 
of the poor and unfortunate,—forces that are 
ceaselessly operating on the submerged tenth 
and are leveling up the lives of the unfortu- 
nates; and one of the most hopeful factors 
in this connection is that the work is almost 


civilization-wide in its scope. Especially is 
it marked where the democratic spirit has 
gained a strong foothold. 

Tue Arena has on several occasions 
dwelt at length on different phases of this 
work. In our last issue Professor Charles 
Sprague Smith contributed a luminous ac- 
count of the important labors being carried 
forward by the People’s Institute of New 
York. At the present time we wish to notice 
an equally important work which is going 
forward under Italian skies. 


Milan's Object-Lesson in Practical Social 
ervice. 


The Humanitarian Society is an organiza- 
tion of practical reformers who appreciate 
the importance of surrounding the wealth- 
creators with a healthy, hopeful and inspiring 
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home environment and giving to each person 
all possible aids to independent self-support. 
It receives quite a revenue each year from the 
thousands of members who each pay one 
lira into the treasury. Recently it has been 
enriched by a munificent bequest from a 
wealthy citizen who contributed over two and 
one-half million dollars to the society. Its 
annual income at the present time is about 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

The work of the society is practical and 
suggestive in character. One object with 
which it is concerned is the housing of the 
poor. The society spent over two hundred 
thousand dollars in the erection of model 
apartment houses for artisans, on the out- 
skirts of Milan, selecting a district which 
enjoyed excellent street-car service. From 
the description given by Mr. A. Holden 
Byles, the editor of London Progress, the 
interior of these blocks must be as pleasing 
and attractive as is the exterior, and judging 
from the pictures published in the last issue 
of Progress, this is saying much. 

“There are,” says Mr. Byles, “15 blocks, 
containing 216 tenements, and capable 
of housing about 1,000 men, women, and 
children. The rooms are large and lofty, 
with French windows opening onto a small— 
and in some cases a large—balcony. Each 
tenement, if only one room, has its own water- 
closet, dust chute, gas and water supply. 
Between the blocks are gardens. . . . One 
of the buildings is devoted to purposes of 
public utility; it contains a library and 
reading-room, theater, gymnasium, and a 
large common room where the tenants meet 
to discuss the affairs of the tenements. There 
is also a school in which are taught drawing, 
needlework, and machine knitting, the roof 
of the building being used as a playground. 
The cost of the teaching and the feeding of 
the children is defrayed by the city. The 
rent of the tenements is 95 lira per annum 
for each room—rather less than Is. 6d. per 
week—with a small extra charge for the rent 
of gas fittings and gas cooking stove. The 
tenants of these rooms earn on an average of 
from 3 to 34 lira a day, and they have formed 
themselves into a codperative society for the 
supply of coal, provisions, etc. Plans have 
now been adopted for a large public laundry, 
baths and lavatories.” 

But the work of housing the artisans in 
healthful and hope-stimulating quarters is 
but one of the practical labors that are being 
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successfully carried forward by the society. 
It spends each year about forty thousand 
dollars on education. 


“It has established and maintained day 
and evening technical schools in various parts 
of the city. ... The schools are for the 
children of the quite poorer class, and not 
only is the tuition perfectly free, but the 
children are fed. It is intended to give to 
girls who have just left school (from 12 to 15 
years of age) free tuition in designing, dress- 
making, millinery, embroidery, starching, 
ironing and cookery. . . . All articles. made 
in the school are sold, and a portion of the 
proceeds is given to the worker. The girls 
may remain three years, but many of them 
leave at the end of the first year; but even 
then a girl who, without this training, would 
only earn 20 cents a day, can obtain 70... . 
The cookery scholars prepare the dinners for 
the rest, but those who do the preparation 
are allowed to provide themselves with special 


luxuries.” 


In an evening school held under the aus- 
pices of this society, observes Mr. Byles, 
“practical instruction is given to youths in 
all that relates to the production of books— 
the use of the linotype, lithography, electro- 
typing, etc.; bookbinding will also be taught 
when the new building now in course of erec- 
tion is completed. Other schools have been 
established, and are managed by this society, 
in other parts of the city, for teaching the 
application of art to such trades as marble 
working, jewelry, engraving and decorating; 
and many, even of the municipal, schools of 
a similar kind are liberally subsidized by the 
Umanitaria.” 

Another important labor of the Humani- 
tarian Society is fostering practical coipera- 
tion throughout Italy. 

“Through its Agricultural Bureau,” says 
Mr. Byles, “it seeks to extend agricultural 
codperation by means of lectures, subsidizing 
traveling professorships in agriculture, pro- 
vincial committees for the improvement of 
stock, and small rural industries. For the 
furtherance of this work it has established a 
Credit Bank for Coéperators, which last June 
had a working capital of 80,000 lira (£3,200). 
This bank makes money loans, without in- 
terest, to assist not only new societies to meet 
their initial and in some cases their operating 
expenses, but also the older societies to perfect 
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their organizations, and to purchase farm im- 
plements for common use. It has also gen- 
erously endowed an ‘Institution of Credit,’ 
which is doing much to support and develop 
the codperative movement, both for produc- 
tion and distribution. The contract for new 
harbor works in Genoa, and of a railway in 
Northern Italy, has been undertaken by coép- 
erative labor, owing to the assistance given 
by the Umanitaria to this Credit Institution.” 

Movements like the above speak of the rising 
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tide of true civlization and the growth of a 
nobler, truer sentiment in the public mind. 
They do not strike at the great fundamental 
social, economic and political evils that must 
be met and overcome before an ideal society 
can arise to a noble humanity, but they are 
accomplishing a vast amount of vitally nec- 
essary labor and above and beyond all these 
things are developing the nobler side of the 
lives of those who come into touch with the 
work, whether as helpers or the helped. 


EMILY HOBHOUSE AND THE SOUTH AFRICAN HOME- 


INDUSTRIES 


The Victory of a Heroine of Peace. 
HE SECOND annual report of the 
Boer Industries and Aid Society, 
issued May, 1907, is of peculiar interest to 
friends of peace and true civilization, furnish- 
ing as it does a striking illustration of what 
one woman—one heroine of peace, has 
achieved by a consecrated life devoted to the 
cause of humanity, while also showing the 
value and importance of industrial training 
that not only in a real way lays the founda- 
tion for future national wealth and power, 
but equips the children of the nation with an 
effective weapon with which to become inde- 
pendent and self-sustaining citizens. 

On two occasions THe ARENA has noticed 
somewhat at length the fine work of Miss 
Emily Hobhouse and a few other devoted 
English women who under her leadership 
and guidance have devoted life’s best energies 
to teaching the helpless and unfortunate 
Dutch girls of the South African Colonies 
how to spin, weave and make useful and 
valuable cloths, fabrics and carpets for home 
comforts and commercial purposes. Our 
former articles were written when the work 
was in its infancy. Now two years have 
elapsed and the labors are already beginning 
to show promising fruitage in many direc- 
tions, not the least in the wonderful influence 
which they have exerted in lessening the 
feeling of hatred and bitterness left by the 
cruel war waged by the reactionary British 
Ministry. Into a land devastated and de- 
spoiled by that supreme moral crime of 
Christian civilization—war; into the midst 
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of a people prostrated and helpless, where 
fathers, brothers and husbands had been 
mowed down and taken from the dependent 
ones, and where hundreds of mothers had 
perished as one of the grim consequences 
that ever follow in the wake of war, came 
Emily Hobhouse, a young English woman 
animated by the same spirit of devotion to 
the suffering and the helpless that made 
Florence Nightingale and Dorothea Dix 
supreme among the moral heroines of history. 
She saw the indescribable wretchedness, 
the fearful poverty and helplessness of the 
Boer women and girls,—great families of 
young people with no protectors and no means 
of sustenance, eager to earn a livelihood, but 
innocent of practical industrial training and 
possessing nothing with which to obtain the 
necessary schooling. Miss Hobhouse opened 
a free industrial school and offered the girls 
of the Orange River Colony the chance to 
learn to spin and weave,—the opportunity 
to turn the immensely valuable natural 
products of their country into articles of 
prime necessity and enhanced commercial 
value. To this work she consecrated her 
life, energy and means, enlisting other high- 
minded women in the labor, not only in 
England, but also on the Continent and in 
America. The person outside England who 
deserves the greatest credit for her ceaseless 
devotion to this cause is the brilliant, earnest 
and accomplished Contessa degli Asinelli, 
whose home at Geneva has been one of the 
dynamic centers for generating world-wide 
interest in the practical labor of love. 
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When Miss Hobhouse arrived in South 
Africa, she found the vanquished people 
cherishing little but hate and bitterness 
toward the British. Her task was at first 
naturally a difficult one, but soon the despair- 
ing and helpless people saw in her a true angel 
of helpfulness, a messenger of love and up- 
building, just as the armies mustered by the 
reactionary British Administration had been 
messengers of death and destruction. And 
the helpless ones soon learned to love and 
lean upon the heroine of peace who had come 
into their midst. They evinced the greatest 
eagerness to learn how to spin and weave, 
how to make things needful for the clothing 
of the body and the making of the homes 
that they hoped some day to have more 
comfortable and cheerful. 

Lack of wheels and looms was at first a 
great drawback, but as many as could be 
accommodated were taught, and when this 
work was well under way, Miss Hobhouse 
founded a similar school in the Transvaal. 
Here the experiences of the Orange River 
Colony were duplicated, the great drawback 
being the lack of facilities and teachers to 
meet the Macedonian cry. 

Of the material success and achievements 
we shall speak later, but now we wish to note 
a supreme result—the great moral victory 
won by this English woman and her com- 
panions. 


A Great Moral Victory. 


Usually it requires considerably more than 
one generation even materially to assuage 
the hatred and bitterness that conquered 
peoples entertain toward the victors, but 
thanks largely to two circumstances, one 
the loving and practical labor of Miss Hob- 
house and her friends, and the other the wise 
and just action of the Liberal Ministry, what 
would ordinarily require from fifty years to 
a century to accomplish is being achieved 
in the incredibly short space of a few years. 
If England continues the just and truly states- 
manlike policy that has marked the present 
Ministry, and such labors as those of Miss 
Hobhouse are faithfully pushed forward, the 
chaos of hate and bitterness will soon dis- 
appear and one great, earnest and closely 
knit people will be found striving for mutual 
self-help and national greatness. Something 
of the moral value of this work may be seen 
from the following extract from a letter 
recently written by General Louis Botha: 
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“In starting this industry in South Africa, 
Miss Hobhouse has done as much as anybody 
for the codperation of Briton and Boer, and 
I feel sure that as the industry grows, so will 
the good feeling between the English and 
Dutch spread throughout the whole country.” 


Industrial Development Being Achieved. 


The two parent schools are at Philippolis, 
in the Orange River Colony, and at Bellevue, 
near Johannesburg. They are now, says 
the latest report, “firmly established, and 
form centers from which Boer girls trained 
in hand spinning, dyeing, and weaving go 
out to teach the industry in the farmhouses 
and country districts.” 


In the school at Philippolis the girls are 
taught to spin the yarn and weave it into 
dress materials and rugs suitable for home 
consumption. But at Bellevue, in addition 
to such work, a great deal of much finer work 
is turned out—work for which there is already 
a far greater commercial demand than the 
schools can meet. Here a high grade of 
artistic excellence has been attained and 
normal teaching is quite a feature of the school 
work. Pupils who have passed through the 
school are now successfully teaching at 
Winburg, Schweizer Renecke, Ermelo, 
Potchefstroom and Middleburg. 

In a letter from Miss Hobhouse to a Euro- 
pean friend, in which she describes a successful 
exhibition given in Pretoria of the work 
produced at these industrial schools, she says: 


“We took in about £160 (or about $800). 
Practically all the good work sold quickly 
and easily, and certain lines could have been 
sold over and over again. Trek rugs, for 
instance, went quickly, and many orders for 
more were given us. They are woven now 
in one piece, and are extremely nice for 
traveling. It was satisfactory that Mr. > 
head of large firms in these towns, came and 
spoke to me with a deep trade interest in the 
work, and singled out the trek rugs as a line 
he might usefully take from us. He took up 
one, and said he supposed we could not offer 
them under 80s., and was astounded when I 
said we were selling them for 30s., though I 
thought that too low. He asked how long 
it would take me to provide him with fifty, 
but I hesitate while our big looms are still so 
few, and our spinners still needing more 
organization, to enter into contracts with 
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tradesmen. Later, I hope we shall develop 


on that side. 

“Our tapestry reversible carpets .. . 
would have sold many times. Mrs. Louis 
Botha had early secured the best, but a price 
was offered me for it by subsequent purchasers 
who wanted to buy it over her head. We 
took sundry duplicate orders. 

“We were very proud of some plaids 
Philippolis has produced under its Scotch 
teacher, and also of some cloth both spun and 
woven by Miss Trichard for her brother’s 


wear. Commandant Trichard is already 
cla’ by his daughter. In this lies much 
promise.” 


In another letter Miss Hobhouse writes: 


“Susie Steyn is really improving in a marked 
way. A long and very beautiful rug she made 
for Mrs. H obtained great praise at 
the Exhibition, and a couple of duplicates 
were ordered. She is a complete orphan, 
and we are trying to make a rug expert of 
her, so that she may eventually support her- 
sel’ while remaining a permanent member 
of the Central School. Her slowness made 
us at first despair, but all of a sudden the 
greater deftness of hand seemed to come, 
and while two months ago she barely made 





HOW AUSTRALIA CARES 


O SECTION of the globe has made 
more pronounced forward strides 

along the path of lofty humanitarianism of 
justice and wise statesmanship than New 
Zealand and Australia. If it be a mark of 
far-seeing statesmanship to make conditions 
favorable for all the wealth-creators of a 
land to own their homes, to be happy and 
contented under just rule, New Zealand 
holds the palm among nations for true states- 
manship. If the wise state, considering her 
future interests and the sacred rights of the 
most helpless mites within her borders, 
proceeds jealously to guard, protect and 
foster the helpless orphans in order that they 
may grow to manhood and womanhood 
under conditions favorable to moral unfold- 
ment, then Australia is, in this respect at 
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eight or ten rows in a day, she now does from 
twenty-five to thirty-three quite as easily. 
Her table of work lies before me, and I see 
that in six weeks she knotted some 55,000 
tufts, besides the winding, warping, scouring, 
and dyeing concerned. 

“Boschof, in the Orange River Colony, 
has decided to begin, and have bought from 
ur £30 worth of wheels, and the case is just 
despatched, I have to select a teacher for 
them to begin on February Ist.” 


From the first the work has been handi- 
capped by lack of sufficient funds to purchase 
adequate equipment, such as looms and 
wheels, and to secure skilled instructors. 
Recently, however, the services of an expert 
dyer and one familiar with the making of 
fine cloth have been obtained for six months, 
and a number of the Boer maidens are de- 
veloping into very competent teachers; so 
the work is now so well under way that its 
success is thoroughly assured. 

Unless all signs fail the labor inaugurated 
by Miss Hobhouse is destined to become one 
of the leading sources of commercial greatness 
and wealth to the people of South Africa, and 
a source of wealth that can only operate 
beneficially on the individual and society, as 
it will produce an ever-growing stream of 
wealth resulting from honest industry. 


FOR HER ORPHAN CHILDREN. 


least, a leader among wise states, for here 
the orphans whom the State has to care for 
are not crowded together in houses or asylums 
and reared under machine-like rules during 
the most plastic years of their lives, but the 
State pays for the board of each child in a 
home that has been thoroughly investigated 
with reference to the moral atmosphere, the 
standard of living and other things vitally 
important for the child’s well-being. The 
child is not permitted in any home where 
boarders are taken. The State aims to pro- 
vide for each one a true home. At short 
intervals the carefully selected commissioners 
investigate to find out if the child is happy, 
healthy and developing as it should. When 
he is thirteen years old he is apprenticed to 
learn some ueful trade, and the State keeps 
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rigid supervision over him till he reaches the 
age of twenty-one. As a result, the develop- 
ment of the orphan is in all respects similar 
to that of a child enjoying ordinary home 
relations, and in many instances the foster 


FINLAND’S NINETEEN 


OW OFTEN it has been the small peo- 
ples who have lifted high the standard 
of justice and become the way-showers of 
civilization. When our great Republic turned 
from the vision to embrace the clod and gave 
herself up to the dominance of commer- 
cialism, it was the little sturdy Alpine Republic 
that developed a thoroughly practical and 
easily workable method for preserving a 
democratic republic or a government of, for 
and by the people, under the changed condi- 
tions and reactionary pressure of sordid wealth 
and other unrepublican influences of our time. 

When England’s moral enthusiasm began 
to waver and reaction again assumed the 
aggressive in her government, it was New 
Zealand, the New England of the Antipodes, 
that lifted the standard of divine justice and 
boldly inaugurated a governmental system 
having for its fixed ideal the happiness, pros- 
perity and development of all her citizens. 
These two nations have been practically the 
way-showers and leaders along the pathway 
of free and just government. 

And*now another small people has given 
the world a needed lesson in the science of 
just and free government. Finland, like 
New Zealand, has granted her women suffrage. 
But she has gone farther and after insisting 
that the provision for full suffrage to women 
be incorporated in her constitution, she set 
to work to place her foremost women in the 
halls of state to assist their brothers in law- 
making and government. At the recent 
election nearly a score of women were chosen 
to the Finnish Parliament. 

The Anglo-Russian of London, for May, 
contained an extended and highly interesting 
account of the women’s suffrage movement 
and the campaign that had ended so victori- 
ously for the women. It also published five 
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parents and the child become almost if not 
quite as deeply attached as though the little 
one had been born into the home where it is 
adopted. Here we see civilization blossom- 
ing in governmental action. 


WOMEN LEGISLATORS. 


small half-tone pictures of women leaders of 
the five parties, who were among the successful 
candidates, and seldom have we seen a finer 
or more thoughtful group of women than is 
here given. 

After suffrage had been granted the women 
of Finland, the Finnish Woman’s Association 
immediately began a vigorous campaign to 
educate the women in reference ot their 
duties and obligations. Classes were formed, 
lectures were given, and mock elections 
were held. Indeed, a general educational 
campaign was carried on which cannot fail 
to greatly stimulate the intelligence of the 
women of Finland. The question of what 
the women should do or what they might 
accomplish was brought up for consideration, 
and the leading women with one accord de- 
cided that there was an opportunity for women 
to bring into politics a useful influence and 
impress a lesson that was everywhere needed. 
This decision was admirably summed up by 
Dr. Friberg, one of the leaders of the Young 
Finnish Party who has been elected to Par- 


liament. She said: 


“The women felt it incumbent on them to 
strive according to their best ability to re- 
strain the hatred and lust of power which 
generally prevail within party lines. For, if 
the women could not bring some wholly new 
contribution to political life—whether the 
innermost spirit or the outward form of this 
life be concerned—but should only rally 
auxiliary forces to strengthen the existing 
parties, then neither they nor mankind 
would benefit by their interposition. What 
is most wanted in politics is not an increase 
in the number of voters merely, but the 
introduction of independent new forces, of 
new standards, and new ideals.” 
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YOUNG MEN WHO ARE 


Signs of Dawn. 
MID much that is sinister and ominous 
in the present politica] situation there 
are certain signs that to students of history 
are pregnant with promise of better things. 
True, now as never before is predatory wealth 
entrenched in business life and in the citadels 
of government—entrenched so strongly that 
in spite of frequent fulminations, threats 
and promises of popular relief that come at 
intervals from the White House, the com- 
mercial feudalism grows more and more 
arrogant and oppressive, because of its knowl- 
edge of the power it holds through the practical 
ownership of the dominant political party, as 
well as leading politicians in the Democratic 
organization; yet a nation-wide revolt is in 
progress, led by men who are determined 
that free government shall not be overthrown 
in the interests of class rule acting through 
party machines. 

The splendid success that has followed 
the introduction of direct-legislation in Oregon 
and elsewhere has been followed by a nation- 
wide agitation on the part of the friends of a 
democratic republic, that has already stricken 
terror to the hearts of the grafters, the cor- 
ruptionists and other enemies of the Republic 
who for years have been steadily at work 
seeking to gain complete control of the ma- 
chinery of government. These combined 
forces of treason against popular government 
have already set their tools and hirelings in 
public life at work, through the press and on 
the platform, to attack popular government. 
On the other hand, however, in almost every 
community young men are coming to the 
front with that fine spirit of lofty patriotism 
that leads men to consecrate life and treasure 
to the advancement of a noble cause, and 
these young men are placing their fingers on 
the cancer in the body politic and directing 
attention to the evil in such a way as to com- 
pel serious consideration. 

A Typical Young Patriot in The Present 
Crisis. 

A typical young man of this army which 
is in a great degree the hope of the Republic 
in the present war against the industrial 
autocracy and its ally, the money-controlled 
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FREEDOM’S BULWARKS. 


machine, is Mr. Alden Freeman, of East 
Orange, New Jersey. The environment of 
this young man favored a life of comparative 
ease and self-centered gratification of whims 
and fancies. Many if not most of his compan- 
ions were absorbed in pursuits whose master 
objects were either personal enrichment or 
selfish pleasures. ‘The thought of the nation’s 
peril from an industrial autocracy that through 
party machines was swiftly destroying the 
democracy that had cost so much of blood 
and treasure, concerned them as little as did 
the peril of the British nation concern the 
frivolous and self-centered young men of 
England when Eliot, Pym and Hampden 
consecrated their lives and fortunes to a 
forlorn hope, that constitutional government 
might not perish from the face of the Anglo- 
Saxon world. Who cares? After us, the 
deluge. Such is the spirit evinced by a large 
proportion of our young men when their 
attention is called to the fundamental causes 
of political corruption and popular exploitation 
to-day. 

Not so with Mr. Freeman. He haselected to 
throw his life’s energies into the work of 
bettering political conditions in New Jersey, 
and especially has he fought the powerful 
union of industrial autocracy and _ political 
corruption that has grown to giant-like pro- 
portions in his section of the state. Last 
year he published an important book which 
was a resumé of his year’s work in expos- 
ing the methods of Senator Dryden and his 
confederates of the Prudential Insurance 
Company and the utility companies and banks 
in the politico-economic ring that has become 
so sinister an influence in New Jersey. This 
book did much to arouse the thoughtful and 
conscientious element of the state to the 
gravity of the situation that had been brought 
about by the industrial autocracy, and it was 
a powerful factor in rendering ineffective 
the desperate attempt of Senator Dryden to 
hold his seat in the United States Senate. 

Mr. Freeman on The Present Menace to 
Free Government. 

Recently Mr. Freeman delivered a note- 
worthy address on “The Demon of Parti- 
sanship and How It May be Exorcised,” 
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which we wish every young man in the Re- 
public to-day could read, not only for its vital 
and timely thought, but also for the sugges- 
tive influence, for many who read it might be 
awakened from their lethargy and led to see 
that their duty lay in actively engaging in 
like service to our mother land in her present 
peril when the industrial autocracy is at her 
throat and the money-controlled machine is 
manacling her limbs to prevent effective re- 
sistance. 

In opening his speech Mr. Freeman quoted 
Washington’s memorable words relating to 
the curse and blight of blind allegiance to 
party, in which the great patriot said: 


“If we mean to support the liberty and 
independence which have cost us so much 
blood and treasure to establish, we must 
drive far away the demon of party spirit and 
local prejudice.” 


These words, the speaker pointed out, were 
never more vital than to-day. 


“Tt is not,” he continued, “a new idea 
that animates the so-called reformers to-day. 
It is not a new conflict in which they are en- 
gaged. It is the old, old story of greed and 
craft—a tale as old as the world itself—of the 
struggle between the one and the many, be- 
tween the king and his barons, between the 
baron and his vassals, between special privi- 
lege and the rights of the plain people. 

“To-day the issue is becoming clearly de- 
fined between the great body of our citizens 
and those unscrupulous financiers who through 
the control of vast aggregations of wealth in 
the shape of corporations and trusts are the 
actual rulers of the country to-day. 

“In the famous speech made by Lincoln 
at the birth of the Republican party he used 
these words: .‘This thing is more powerful 
than its supporters—even than the high priests 
which minister at its altar. It debauches even 
our greatest men. It gathers strength, like 
a rolling snowball, by its own infamy. Mon- 
strous crimes are committed by persons col- 
lectively which they would not dare to commit 
as individuals. Its aggressions and encroach- 
ments almost surpass belief.” Lincoln spoke 
of the institution of slavery, which was the 
special weapon of privilege in his day. 

“Are not our liberties to-day equally men- 
aced by the corporate control of our political 
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life? Do we not see railways and trolley 
companies kill people in bunches because of 


‘a greed which economizes on safety devices ? 


Do we not find even in the administration of 
our courts one law for the individual and 
another law for the corporation ? 

“T am not sure that we are on the eve of the 
birth of a new party, but I am positive that 
we are now witnessing the death throes of 
two rotten political machines which mas- 
querade under the honored names of Jefferson 
and Lincoln. If either of those great men 
were alive to-day do you think you would 
find them participating in party councils with 
the ‘Tom’ Platts and ‘Sam’ Dickinsons of the 
Republican party or the ‘Jim’ Smiths and 
‘Tom’ Taggarts of the Democratic party ? 

“The contro! of the corporations is a politi- 
cal control. Through ‘the demon of party 
spirit,’ as Washington named it, the Belmonts 
and Ryans, the Hannas and Harrimans 
manage to divide the good people everywhere 
into the warring camps of political parties. 
So far has this policy of separation been 
carried since the days when our first President 
warned his countrymen against this particular 
danger that he clearly foresaw was to threaten 
the very existence of popular government, 
that it is frankly admitted to-day that the 
government of the United States has become 
a government by party. 

“Everybody admits this, and most people 
will go further and acknowledge that this 
same government by party is administered 
sub rosa by various political bosses who are 
in turn merely the tools and agents of the 
high financiers behind them. 


“How the business bosses behind the politi- 
cal bosses pull the wires was clearly shown by 
Governor Hughes in the insurance investiga- 
tion. Mr. Hughes made it perfectly clear 
that, through the payment of campaign con- 
tributions, our financial masters control the 


machinery of both political parties.” 


Mr. Freeman showed that through the 
bosses, the partisan machine and the dailies 
controlled by the interests or the industrial 
autocracy, the electorate was always being 
admonished to be true to their party, to be 
regular, to be faithful to the organization. 
But this party loyalty, he showed, means 
absolutely nothing to the bosses when their 
masters’ interests are threatened. 
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“Party loyalty means little to a political 
boss; it is a mere matter of business to a 
practical politician of the old school.” 


And he cited instances showing how the 
party bosses of each party rushed to the 
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rescue and aid of the bosses of the opposing 
party when incorruptible patriots were found 
battling for the real interests of the people; 
and he might have added that what was true 
of the party bosses was true in a large degree 
of the daily press. 


THE SPLENDID SHOWING OF THE MUNICIPAL LIGHT AND 
WATER PLANT OF DULUTH: AN OBJECT-LESSON 
FOR,OTHER AMERICAN CITIES. 


HE RECENTLY published report of 
the water and light departments of 
the city of Duluth, Minnesota, shows that it is 
not necessary to cross the Atlantic to find ex- 
amples of magnificent success following 
municipal ownership and operation of public 
utilities. The Morgan-Ryan-Rockefeller-Bel- 
mont influence through multitudinous channels 
since it can no longer delude the people in 
regard to the success of municipal-ownership 
in foreign countries, is systematically striving 
to convey the idea that our people are so 
corrupt and our municipal governments so 
hopelessly given over to graft, that public- 
ownership would be a failure in America. 
The fact that the tap-root of municipal, state 
and“national corruption has been and is the 
public-service corporations, and the equally 
evident fact that until the people own and 
operate their public utilities the persons own- 
ing these natural monopolies will own and 
debauch government in all its ramifications, 
are carefully ignored; while the old alarmist 
tactics of the thief crying “Stop, thief!” are 
indulged in to deceive the unthinking. There 
is*no reason to believe that the people would 
long tolerate corrupt practices in municipal 
management of their affairs, if the great 
bulwark of corruption,—the public-service 
corporations whose corrupt money and dom- 
ination of machine and press enables the 
dishonest and undesirable citizens to obtain 
political favors and remain in office, was 
removed. 

Duluth offers a striking example of the 
results that will follow municipal-ownership 
in this country, as they have followed it in 
Europe, when the corrupt influence of the 
public-service companies is withdrawn from 
politics. Here, according to the Board of 
Commissioners’ report for 1906, “the earn- 


ings of the department for the sale of both gas 
and water, have increased from $271,105.28 
in 1905, to $309,456.83 in 1906. The ex- 
penses of operation, maintenance and interest 
have only increased from $244,528.24 in 1905, 
to $261,883.86 in 1906. The net surplus for 
the year, therefore, is $47,572.97, as against 
$26,577.04 for the preceding year.” 

Both systems, the commissioners point out, 
are making money, notwithstanding the re- 
duction in the price of both gas and water 
since the city acquired the plants. In his 
report the manager, Mr. L. N. Case, shows 
that since the city has taken over the gas and 
water-works, there has been a _ constant 
reduction in the price of both these public 
necessities. At the time of the taking over 
of the gas plant, in the year 1898, the people 
of Duluth were paying $1.90 for gas for light- 
ing, and $1 for fuel. In December, 1898, 
the municipal plant reduced the price of gas 
for lighting purposes to $1.65. In 1899 the 
price was further reduced to $1.40; in 1901 
it was lowered to $1.25; in 1902, to $1.15; 
in 1903, to $1; and in 1904 it was reduced to 
90 cents for the lighting and 90 cents also for 
fuel. In 1904 a further reduction in the cost 
for fuel purposes was made to 75 cents, and 
in 1905 the price for both lighting and fuel 
was placed at 75 cents. In 1906 a further 
reduction for heating on premises and gas 
engines was made, the price being 50 cents. 

The total reduction in charges for water 
since the city took over the works has been 
50 per cent. According to Mr. Case’s sum- 
mary of the results since the city took over 
these two utilities as shown in a carefully 
computed table in this report, the net profits 
to the people of Duluth, through municipal- 
ownership of her lighting and water plants 
up to date, would amount to $1,261,690.24. 
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SAN FRANCISCO: ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION OF HOW THE 
PUBLIC-SERVICE COMPANIES ARE THE MASTER 
SPIRITS IN MUNICIPAL CORRUPTION. 


\ HOEVER owns and operates the 

public utilities or natural monopo- 
lies of city, state or nation, will in time own 
or dominate the government. The enor- 
mously valuable prizes at stake, involving 
the opportunity for acquiring untold millions 
of dollars through the possession of monopoly 
rights which place the people as completely 
at the mercy of the public-service companies 
as the citizens of a nation are at the mercy of 
the tax-farmers, inevitably lead to corruption 
of the people’s government, and ultimately 
to the practical ownership of the government 
by the industrial autocracy. And this con- 
dition is only intensified and aggravated when 
the city, state or nation, instead of owning 
and operating its monopolies seeks to regu- 
late the private corporations. The stakes 
are so great and the harvest that comes when 
the monopolies have gained control of the 
nation and placed their own men in the places 
of vantage is so fabulous in its potential yields, 
that millions on millions will be spent to sub- 
vert the prostituted press of both parties, to 
gain complete control of the machines, and 
to influence the supposed representatives of 
the people. Whenever in recent years a 
trail of corruption has been uncovered, it has 
led to the public-service corporations. 

Very much has been made by the journals 
that are the mouthpieces of the industrial 
autecracy, about the corruption of Mayor 
Schmitz of San Francisco, and the circam- 
stance that the mayor happened to be a 
union labor candidate has been seized upon 
by the corruptionists and machine men of 
both parties, as if that circumstance were a 
conclusive argument against the working 
people putting forward candidates; while 
the circumstance that for years New York 
City, St. Louis and other cities cursed with 
corruption were manned by Democratic 
officials, and the people of Philadelphia and 
other great centers were betrayed in an 
equally shameless manner by Republican 
officials, is carefully passed over in silence. 
Yet all this should suggest te thoughtful men 
and women that there must be a common 


corrupting influence that operates in all our 
great centers so as to debauch the people’s 
representatives and degrade public service. 
The exposures in New York, as far back as 
the reign of Boss Tweed, proved the master 
source of this corrupting influence to be the 
union of the unscrupulous boss and his ring 
with privilege-seeking wealth. 

In St. Louis, when Mr. Folk began his cam- 
paign against the grafting officials, $135,000 
of money put up by the street-car interests 
to corrupt the people’s representatives was 
attached in vaults in the city. 

The shameless attempt of the gas ring and 
other corrupt interests, manned by grafters 
who posed as safe and sane pillars of society, 
in Philadelphia, has been too recently exposed 
in Tue Arena to call for further notice. 

Now in San Francisco the same facts have 
been revealed. The master influence in 
debauching Mayor Schmitz, the supervisors 
and other grafters was the public-service 
companies. In commenting on these facts 
the New York American on June 20th made 
the following thoughtful observations, worthy 
the attention of all people who think: 


“Two hundred thousand dollars in bribes 
thrown into the legislative arena by that emi- 
nently respectable corporation, the street- 
railway company. 

“Then came the wheedling, cringing tele- 
phone company with more money bags to 
dump into the pit. 

“In other words, it was the public-service 
corporations of San Francisco, with their 
colossal bribes, that made criminals of the 
Mayor and most of the Supervisors. 

“For there is no getting around the fact 
that if those corporations, bent upon securing 
valuable public rights, had not offered bribes, 
Schmitz and his associates would have had 
no opportunity to be bribed; nor to have 
formed the habit of exacting bribes from 
little criminals as well as big ones. 

“Do n’t let the responsibility be shifted. 
The public-service corporations are primarily 
to blame for San Francisco’s disgrace. And 
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the pity of it is that so long as criminal cor- 
porations are permitted to exist, public officials 
will be frequently corrupted, because bribes, 
well placed, swell profits. 

“And the securing of profits is the one 
great purpose for which a public-service cor- 
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PLUNDERING 


OLLOWING hard on the heels of the 
announcement that John D. Rocke- 
feller had given thirty-two million dollars 
to the General Education Board, came the 
announcement of a big advance in the price 
of petroleum. On February 11th the Asso- 
ciated Press sent out the following news item 
from Marietta, Ohio: 


“The heaviest single advance in oil ever 
made by the Standard Oil Company was 
announced to-day, amber, or deep, oil being 
advanced to 15 cents per barrel, and shallow 
oil 5 cents.” 


On the same day the announcement was 
made by the Standard Oil officials, of Newark, 
New Jersey, of a raise of one cent per gallon 
for kerosene oil. 

It is an old story, this raising of the price of 
oil immediately on the heels of princely 
donations on the part of Mr. Rockefeller to 
colleges and churches, and the American 
people are becoming tired of the philanthropy 
of the master spirit of the greatest and most 
systematically lawless and extortionate trust, 
because they find from bitter experience that 
almost invariably the corollary of the osten- 
tatious bribes given to silence church and 
school is the advance in the price of a prime 
necessity in the homes of the people,—the exer- 
cise of an extortion which in effect takes from the 
millions of poor their hard-earned pennies. 

Doubtless Mr. Rockefeller and his fellow 
law-breakers and extortioners think his dona- 
tions to church and school a further exhibi- 
tion of his native shrewdness, as by them he is 
raised to the pedestal of a great philanthropist. 
The churches and the schools, which should 
be great aggressive voices for civic purity and 
business morality, are for the most part 
silenced, since they cannot consistently con- 
demn the most persistent and odious law- 
defying monopoly in America when they are 
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poration lives; the serving of the public is 
only incidental.” 


Either the city, state and nation must own 
and operate the public utilities, or democracy 
must surrender to the industrial autocracy. 


THE PEOPLE FOR PHILANTHROPY. 


the beneficiaries of its ill-gotten wealth. 

Moreover, the gifts, princely as they seem 
and are in size, are but a fraction of what the 
great machine built up by Mr. Rockefeller 
can and does extort from the people above 
what would be a reasonable profit on the 
money invested; and it should be remem- 
bered that these gifts are but a moiety of the 
money obtained by the captains of industry, 
who through special privileges, class laws 
and monopoly rights are able to levy unjust 
tribute upon all the people. Always the men 
who make these bequests, and who are master 
spirits in the great law-defying and corrupt 
monopolies and corporations, retain ample 
funds to enable them steadily to augment 
their enormous fortunes. The corporation 
treasuries have never lacked for means when 
it was deemed wise to furnish princely cam- 
paign contributions or to indulge in other 
forms of bribery by which the people have 
been robbed of their rights and turned over 
for their continued spoliation by the pro- 
tected and privileged classes. 

The recent large gift of Mr. Rockefeller 
was well timed. The Standard Oil law- 
breakers were indicted criminals and were 
waiting to be tried for serious offenses, and 
in spite of all the efforts to prevent it, the 
public conscience was slowly being aroused. 
Hence, it is very important to mollify public 
opinion. Dr. Washington Gladden well asked 
whether Mr. Rockefeller’s gift was a benefac- 
tion or a restitution, and the Boston Herald 
observed that “it would have been in better 
taste for the donor to wait until the indict- 
ments were tried under which he now rests.” 

The giving of a tithe of the plunder that is 
the fruit of secret rebates and other moral 
crimes and acts of flagrant lawlessness is 
rendered doubly odious when each donation 
is followed by additional tribute levied on the 
millions of America, as has been the case in for- 
mer years and as is the case at the present time. 
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PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP NEWS. 


By Rapa 


ALBERTSON, 


Secretary of the National Public-Ownership League. 


Alameda, California. 


be CONSEQUENCE of the public-owner- 

ship policy adopted by this city, Almeda 
is now enjoying the cheapest electric power to 
be had in the state of California. There is a 
graduated scale ranging from three to seven 
cents per 1,000 watts, according to the 
amount used. The city officials are planning 
to extend the plant and increase its earning 
capacity. The following is taken from the 
report of the finance committee: 


“The finance committee at its meeting took 
up the matter in regard to the demand of the 
electric-light department, against the general 
fund for the city lighting for the month of 
April, 1907, amounting to $1,409.05 at the 
charge of $4.50 per arc light. Your committee 
makes the following report: Taking the re- 
port on file of the electric-light department 
for the month of April, we find the operating 
expenses of the plant to be $3,665.10. We 
also find the revenue from commercial light- 
ing and power, etc., to be $3,640.70 which 
shows the actual cost to the city for its light- 
ing for streets and public buildings to be the 
nominal sum of $24.40 or $8.13 cents per arc 
light. The city is responsible for the cost of 
its lighting be it $24 or $2,400 and the general 
fund should not be called upon to pay any 
more than the deficit in each month whatever 
it may be. Your committee considers that 
the electric-light plant should have the credit 
due it for its successful management in reduc- 
ing the city lighting to a nominal figure, and 
it is also due to the interested public who pay 
the taxes that they have this information. 





Danville, Virginia. 


DANVILLE is one of the 29 cities in the 
United States which own their own gas works. 
The last annual report published shows a 
production of about 40,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas, which was sold to consumers at the rate 
of $1, and all connections made free. There 
are but 1,188 consumers. The total receipts 
for the year were $38,319, and the expenses, 


including 4 per cent. interest on bonds, were 
$32,579, leaving a balance in favor of the 
department of $5,740. 

This city in 1905 built a new filtration plant 
for the solution of a very serious water prob- 
lem. Its operation to date has proved very 
successful and economical, giving the citizens 
a good supply of pure water. The average 
water rental is said to be fully 60 per cent. 
lower than under the old system. 





Hamilton, Ohio. 


For some years Hamilton has had a 
municipal gas plant, which has sold gas in 
competition with a private company at 80 
cents. The price of gas fixed by the city had 
to be met by the private concern. For the 
past few months the city has ceased manu- 
facturing gas and bought its supply from the 
private company at 35 cents in the city’s 
holder. Now the company has notified the 
Board of Public Service that henceforth it will 
sell gas to private consumers at 60 cents, and 
will not sell it to the city at less than 60 cents. 
The purpose of this of course is to eliminate 
the city from the field of supplying gas to the 
public, and it is believed that the city will be 
forced to rebuild its gas plant and again 
manufacture its own supply. The Board 
has decided to combine the new municipal 
electric-light plant and the new water-works 
under one roof and is spending about $300,000 
on these plants. 





Ranier, Oregon. 


Tue Town of Ranier, Oregon, demonstrated 
recently the valuable power which the refer- 
endum gives to the people in governing their 
own affairs. A private water company had 
secured a franchise for the water supply of 
Ranier, and proceeded to tax the people 
excessively for this necessity. They exercised 
the power of the referedum vested in them, 
revoked the franchise of the water company, 
and voted bonds with which to establish a 
municipal system. 
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Jersey City, New Jersey. 


AN ILLUSTRATION of the way in which cor- 
porations maintain league with each other in 
their fight against public-ownership in any 
and every form is afforded by a recent inci- 
dent inthis city. Jersey City has its own water 
plant. The Jersey and Suburban Water 
Company would like to own it, along with 
whatever franchises it could get. As an enter- 
ing wedge and for the purpose probably of 
competing with the city in supplying water 
to certain large customers, this company had 
a line of water pipes delivered along the right 
of way of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
chief engineer of the Water Board discovered 
this and the Board passed resolutions calling 
upon the city’s law department to prevent the 
use of the railway company’s right of way for 
a pipe line for the private company, on the 
ground that the right of way can be used for 
railroad purposes only and not for the dis- 
tribution of water. 


Medina, New York. 


Tue Burraro, Lockport & Rochester 
Railway Company is building a line of track 
through this village. A dispute arose between 
the company and the village officials over the 
questions of grade and form of rails to be used. 
The dispute became so bitter that negotia- 
tions were broken off, and the attorney repre- 
senting the village went to the county seat 
for an injunction. Meanwhile the contractors 
put a gang of men at work at night to complete 
the road. A midnight fire alarm was turned 
in, and the firemen drove the railroad work- 
men from their work with streams from their 
hose and held the field until the injunction 
arrived. 


Wrentham, Massachusetts. 


Wrentuam has decided to install publicly- 
owned electric lighting and water plants. At 
a special town meeting called for this purpose 
the largest vote on record was polled, over 
two-thirds of the votes being cast in favor of 
the public-ownership proposition. The 
Brookline Chronicle in its account of this 
meeting says: “Progressive citizens who 
favored the projects were overjoyed at the 
result and during the evening there was an 
uproarious celebration, with fireworks, bell- 
ringing and a prolonged blowing of the straw- 
shop whistle.” 
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Holyoke Ice Plant Vetoed. 


Tue Brit passed by the Massachusetts 
legislature authorizing the city of Holyoke to 
build and operate a municipal ice plant was 
vetoed by Governor Guild, and the veto was 
sustained by a vote of 51 to 113. How is 
that for a case of minority rule and mis-repre- 
sentative government? This 1 governor 
in his veto said: “If this act should become 
law it would establish a precedent by follow- 
ing which any town or city in the common- 
wealth might engage in any kind of commercial 
or manufacturing enterprise.” The lords of 
Massachusetts are wide awake as to the sig- 
nificance of any measure of this kind as well 
as the Public-Opinion Bill, and they do not 
propose to permit any precedent to be estab- 
lished which will interfere in the least with 
the control of the people’s necessities by the 
corporations. 





The Independence League. 


Tue INDEPENDENCE LeaGueE of New York 
City has taken up the old municipal-owner- 
ship petition originally circulated by the Mu- 
nicipal-Ownership League and given it new 
life of late. In 1905 this petition had 100,000 
names signed to it. During the two weeks 
preceding the death in June of the League’s 
Bill at Albany, new names were added to 
the petition at the rate of 15,000 a day. 





Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Tue aGiTaTion for a municipal lighting 
plant in Minneapolis is bearing fruit. Mayor 
J. C. Haynes is positively committed to the 
public interest in this matter. He is quoted 
as saying: “As mayor of Minneapolis and 
as a private citizen, I pledge myself to do 
whatever I can toward furthering municipal- 
ownership of the electric-light privilege in 
Minneapolis, and I predict that this is about 
to be realized this year.” There can be no 
doubt that Minneapolis is nearer the estab- 
lishment of a municipal lighting plant to-day 
than at any time in its history, but the cor- 
porations are making their fight by means 
of reducing rates. Just how far they will go 
in this no one seems to yet know. 





Brookline’s Public Baths. 


Tue town of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
has one of the finest public baths to be found 
anywhere. A report covering the use and 
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maintenance of the baths for the past 10 years 
has just been issued. The total number of 
baths taken has been 522,461 of which paid 
baths were $83,367 and free were 72,530. 
This valuable public institution is used by 
nearly half as many women and girls as men 
and boys. The average net cost to the town 
has been $3,097 annually. A splendid public 
gymnasium adjoining the baths is being built 
and will be ready for use by Octobet Ist. 
The committee in charge say that the bath 
house has been the means of materially bene- 
fiting the health of the community and has 
done a great work in popularizing swimming 
and bathing. “The hygienic and moral 
benefit thus brought about can never be 
estimated but we cannot doubt that it has 
been far-reaching.” 





Mexico's Soda Supply. 


Tue Mexican government owns a value 
able property in the famous carbonate of 
soda lakes of the Bay of Adair, near the Gulf 
of California. 

It declines to dispose of these lakes to any 
one, President Diaz believing that they may 
become sources of enormous income to the 
country, just as the nitrate of soda beds are 
to Chile. What it may mean to the soap and 
glass industry of Mexico may be judged when 
it is stated that at present manufactured soda, 
one of the principal items of cost, sells for 
$75 per ton in ports of this country, while the 
same article from Adair Bay may be delivered 
for less than one-third of that price. An 
estimate of an engineer is to the effect that 
there is enough soda on top of the ground to 
produce 100 tons daily for seventy-five years. 





Court Decides Against Detroit. 


Tue Supreme Court of Michigan has 
handed down a decision blocking the efforts 
of the city of Detroit to solve its street-railway 
problem in the interests of the public. The 
question of the right of the city to lay tracks 
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in the city streets and lease them to street- 
railway companies came up in the municipal- 
ownership campaign last fall. An ordinance 
was passed appropriating $10,000 for the 
building of a piece of track to be leased by 
the city to an operating company. When an 
attempt was made to lay the tracks an injunc- 
tion was obtained. The lower court decided 
that the city could not lay the tracks and 
this decision has now been confirmed. 





A Pederal Oourt Decision. 

A DECISION important to the cause of mu- 
nicipal-ownership was handed down the last 
of May in the Federal court for the district of 
California. The case was a suit of the Edison 
Electric Company against the city of Pasadena 
to prevent Pasadena from acquiring and 
operating its own electric-lighting plant. 
The following points were claimed by the 
Edison Company: 

First.—The city is not empowered to engage 
in the business of furnishing electric energy 
to the inhabitants for commercial purposes. 

Second.—The furnishing of lights to the 
inhabitants is not for a “public use,” and 
consequently does not come within the terms 
of the city charter, authorizing a bonded in- 
debtedness. 

Third.—The rights of the Edison Electric 
Company under the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the United States Constitution were vio- 
lated. 

Under this contention it was set forth that 
the city and the company would both be 
engaged in the same business, and therefore 
ought to be on the same footing. In the case 
of the city, however, its property would be 
exempt from taxation and consequently the 
Edison Company would be denied equal 
protection and its property be taken without 
due process of law. 

Each of these points was overruled by the 
Court and the city is left free to proceed with 
its electric-lighting enterprise. 

Rapa ALBERTSON. 
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DIRECT-LEGISLATION NEWS. 


By Ratpn ALBERTSON, 
Secretary of the National Federation for Peoples’ Rule. 


One Year’s Progress. 
MOST remarkable record of progress 
has been made in the direction of 
Direct-Legislation during the past year. 
Battles have been won at many points, and 
many a campaign has been waged that has 
strengthened the forces for future combat. 

The chief visible gains are as follows: 

1. As a result of the campaign of education 
and questioning carried on by the National 
Federation for Peoples’ Rule at Washington, 
109 members of the incoming Congress elected 
last November are pledged to the Advisory 
Initiative and Referendum on eight specific 
questions of national policy. 

2. The People of Montana at the November 
election ratified the Initiative and Referendum 
amendment to their Constitution by a vote of 
8 to 1. 

8. The people of Deleware in November 
voted 6 to 1 to advise their legislature to adopt 
the Advisory Initiative and Referendum. 

4. The Supreme Court of California, fol- 
lowing that of Oregon, sustained the consti- 
tutionality of Initiative and Referendum pro- 
ceedings in California cities, and later sus- 
tained the validity of the Recall. 

5. The Maine legislature passed a joint 
resolution submitting a Direct-Legislation 
amendment to the Constitution to the people. 

6. The North Dakota legislature also re- 
ferred a constitutional amendment for Direct- 
Legislation to the people. 

7. The Missouri legislature did the same 
as Maine and North Dakota. 

8. The Oregon and Montana legislatures 
passed important acts for carrying into effect 
the Initiative and Referendum provisions of 
their constitutions. 

9. The Montana legislature passed an act 
providing for and immediately establishi 
the Initiative and Referendum in cities a 
towns. 

10. The Oklahoma Constitutional Conven- 
tion incorporated Direct-Legislation in the 
Constitution for the new state. 


11. Several more states have passed bills 
for the choice of United States Senators by 
the people. 

12. Colorado, Iowa, and a number of other 
states have passed bills establishing direct 
primaries. 

18. Campaigns for Initiative and Refer- 
endum bills have been waged in twenty states 
in several of which one house was won. 

14. New Referendum State Leagues have 
been organized in Minnesota, Washington 
and other states, and many locals have been 
added to the list, the movement bringing labor 
unions, farmers and business and professional 
men together. 

15. The Initiative and Referendum have 
been incorporated in the charters of Wil- 
mington, Omaha, Lincoln, Des Moines, and 
a number of California cities. 

16. There has been a considerable amount 
of referendum voting upon local questions 
voluntarily referred by city councils and state 
legislatures. 

17. Direct Legislation has become a national 
issue, with the La Follette Republicans and 
Bryan Democrats on the one side, and the 
Lodge-Cannon-Aldrich Republicans and re- 
actionary Democrats on the other. 





The Portland Election. 

Municipat elections were held throughout 
Oregon on June 3d, the chief interest center- 
ing about the contest in Portland. Mayor 
Harry Lane a staunch advocate of the direct- 
legislation system was reélected by a plurality 
of 644. Sixteen amendments to the city 
charter were voted upon, eleven being carried 
and five defeated. The amendments that 
were carried provided for the issuance of bonds 
for water-works, for parks, for docks, for 
bridge, for fire protection, and for street im- 
provements. An amendment giving the city 
council power to create a free employment 
bureau and one providing for the annexation 
of additional territory were also carried. It 
is worth noticing that the amendments car- 
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ried providing that a remonstrance of four- 
fifths of the property owners may defeat street 
improvements, regulating the sale of delin- 
quent property by the city treasurer, and 
creating the office of sergeant of police, both 
received as many votes pro and con as other 
less technical questions. 

The defeated amendments were as follows: 
to increase the salary of the City Engineer 
from $2,400 to $3,000; to increase the salary 
of the City Attorney from $2,400 to $3,600; to 
increase the salary of the City Treasurer from 
$2,400 to $3,000; to increase the salary of the 
Municipal Judge from $1,800 to $2,400; and 
to increase the salaries of the City Council 
from $25 to $100 a month. 

Five measures brought forward by the 
initiative were also voted upon. 

1. An act to create a board of engineer 
examiners was defeated by 678 votes. 

2. An act for the regulation of electrical 
wiring done by corporations at a liberal 
scheme of expense to the city was defeated 
by 754 votes. 

8. A franchise to a private gas company 
extending for 25 years was carried by 1,579 
votes. 

4. An act increasing the license fee of liquor 
stores to $800 per annum and limiting the 
number of saloons was carried by 584 votes. 

5. An act further regulating the saloon 
system was carried by 1,763 votes. 

Mayor Lane’s election is a victory for the 
people. He is a grandson of General Joseph 
Lane, first territorial governor of Oregon, 
and has an excellent public record. The 
Oregonian says that the “interests” spent 
money freely for his defeat, and adds, “There 
was a common belief, too, that the Republican 
machine was striving desperately to rehabil- 
itate itself and that the interests were power- 
fully backing that effort. Your franchise 
corporation, your trafficker in public privilege, 
and all the predatory gang of greed and 
grab have no politics. They play always 
with the winner. In this instance they have 
worked or tried to work their ends through 
the Republican party and they have done 
their full share toward wrecking the party.” 





The Plot Against Oklahoma. 


THE scHEME to deprive Oklahoma of 
statehood until after the next Presidential 
election is still being promoted from Wash- 
ington. The President permits undenied 
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statements to be published declaring his 
antagonism to the new Constitution. The 
quicksands of this opposition however have 
shifted from the Initiative and Referendum 
to home rule for cities and from home rule 
to railroad legislation and from railroad legis- 
lation to the alleged gerrymander. The 
Federal Court injunction against the holding 
of an election which was secured by two local 
Republican politicians is still in effect at this 
writing. This is Mr. Roosevelt’s oppor- 
tunity for drawing a square issue with Mr. 
Bryan. Mr. Bryan addressed the Demo- 
cratic convention in June and spoke in terms 
of highest praise of the work of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. “You have the best 
Constitution of any state in the Union and a 
better than the Constitution of the United 
States,” said Mr. Bryan. “That is not ex- 
travagant praise. All the other states have 
stood as your models. I want to compliment 
the cornfed lawyers of Oklahoma upon having 
puttied up all the holes shot into the consti- 
tuitons of other states by trust and corporation 
lawyers. Let me suggest that you take as 
your campaign keynote ‘Let the people rule!’ 

: e nearer you get a government to 
the people the better it will be. I prefer to 
risk the many rather than the few. You 
have made a Constitution your people can 
control.” 





The Michigan Federation. 


A convENTION of the Michigan State Fed- 
eration of direct-legislation forces was held 
at Grand Rapids, June 14th, and attended 
by delegates from the State Grange, the State 
Federation of Labor, the State Association of 
Farmers’ Clubs, the State New Era Voters’ 
League, and the State Progressive Voters’ 
League. The following resolution was 
adopted : 


“Whereas the Michigan legislature has 
not only refused to submit a constitutional 
amendment for the Initiative, Referendum 
and Recall to the voters, but has also denied 
the ballot to the voters of Michigan for an 
advisory vote; and whereas many of the 
members of the legislature stand for the 
supremacy of the representative, instead of 
the supremacy of the will of the people as 
expressed by the ballot; and whereas in the 
interests of our commonwealth the two-cent 
railroad-rate bill, the primary law, the binder- 
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twine plant bill and the repeal of the infamous 
Baillie law, although excellent, are as nothing 
compared to the supremacy of the ballot; 
now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by this Convention of Direct- 
Legislation Forces, that all voters be advised 
of the real issue, and that every candidate 
for Constitutional Convention honors be 
questioned and given opportunity to appear 
before his constituents and express himself 
on this vital question, that said voters may 
vote intelligently upon his candidacy.” 
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The following questions were adopted to 
be submitted to all candidates for the State 
Constitutional Convention. 

1. Do you believe the will of the people as 
expressed by ballot should control the vote of 
representatives in the legislature ? 

2. Will you, if elected, use your vote and 
influence at every opportunity to submit to 
the voters separately a section in the draft of 
the new constitution providing for the Initia- 
tive, Referendum and Recall ? 

Rapa ALBERTSON. 


THE CONDITION OF COOPERATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By Rapa 


ALBERTSON, 


Secretary of the Codperative Association of America, 


HE CO-OPERATIVE movement in 

the United States is widely scattered, 
unaffiliated, and of many divergent types. 
The several attempts to hold coéperative 
congresses have been uniformly unsuccessful 
in securing adequate representation or a 
lasting organization. There are therefore no 
central headquarters to which reports are 
made, and it is not possible to obtain reliable 
and comprehensive statistics of the movement. 


CALIFORNIA ROCHDALE STORES. 


Fourteen new Rochdale companies were 
organized in California during the past year, 
the earthquake put several out of business, 
and a few have failed, leaving a total of 70 
stores now doing business. The shareholding 
membership of these Rochdale stores-is about 
6,000, and the money invested in them is 
$750,000. Such reports as are published are 
encouraging and indicate prosperous con- 
ditions. These stores are all federated in the 
Pacific Coast Rochdale Union, and maintain 
a Wholesale store in Oakland, but they do not 
make reports uniformly to the union, nor trade 
very constantly with their own Wholesale. 
The Wholesale did a business of $250,000 last 
year notwithstanding the total destruction of 
its plant in San Francisco by the earthquake. 
Its net gain for the year is $1,358. Ffty-three 
memberships of $1,000 each in the Wholesale 
are held by codperative corporations, and 
sixteen by individuals. 


ROCHDALE STORES IN OTHER WESTERN 
STATES. 


In the states of Washington and Oregon 
there are about 30 prosperous Rochdale 
companies, and most of them are affiliated 
with the Pacific Coast Rochdale Union. In 
Kansas and Oklahoma there are over 50 
of these stores with only a loose central or- 
ganization and no Wholesale, and yet they 
seem to prosper. Iowa, Michigan, and Ohio 
also have about a dozen each. Codperative 
book and students’ supply stores organized 
among students on the Rochdale plan are 
reported "from 18 “universities and colleges. 


THE RIGHT-RELATIONSHIP LEAGUE. 


The form of organization for distributive 
codperation that is meeting with favor most 
readily in the Middle States is this League’s 
plan for organizing the farmers into County 
Coéperative Companies, having such branch 
houses and departments as are found neces- 
sary. There are 10 such county companies, 
having a total of 32 stores and a paid-in cap- 
ital of $233,720, in the states of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. There are other county 
companies also in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
Iowa, and Kansas. The League maintains 
offices in Minneapolis and is conducting an 
aggressive campaign for growth. It has 
recently incorporated “The Interstate Com- 
mon Good Company,” looking toward the 
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establishment of a Wholesale, and a closer 
federation among the various stores. 


COGPERATION IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Ten years ago the New England states 
were ahead of the other sections of the country 
in the number and success of their codpera- 
tive organizations. The Massachusetts Bu- 
reau of Labor in 1896 reported 26 flourishing 
Rochdale societies and 28 coéperative cream- 
eries in this section. To-day other states 
have far outstripped New England in the 
Rochdale movement, but, although the pro- 
gress in New England has been far short of 
that which was expected, the gains have been 
considerable. The number of codperative 
creameries remains at about 30. The dis- 
tributive societies have increased from 26 to 
44, and have something over $600,000 of 
invested capital. Twenty-three of these so- 
cieties report an aggregate membership of 
11,418, and 21 of them sold goods amounting 
to $1,311,827 during the past year. 


ELEVATOR AND SHIPPING COMPANIES. 


The greatest progress in coéperative or- 
ganization made in the United States during 
the past year is to be found in the increase of 
codperative elevator and shipping associa- 
tions among the farmers in the Middle West. 
Since the beginning of this year, according to 
the American Coéperative Journal of Chicago, 
there have been more than 50 new codperative 
elevator companies organized in the state of 
Iowa alone. This is largely attributable to 
the courage inspired by the new railroad-rate 
law. As the average capital of these codpera- 
tive elevator companies cannot be less than 
$6,000, this is a movement of some financial 
importance. 

One line of codperative elevators having 
headquarters at Kansas City has given up 
this year a struggle begun five years ago for 
independence from the domination of rail- 
roads and the Grain Trust. Aside from these 
there has been uniform success among the 
older codperative companies as well as a very 
rapid organization of new ones. In northern 
Iowa there are about 200 codperative eleva- 
tors with about 30,000 farmer members, where 
three years ago there were but 18 elevators. 
In Illinois, where three years ago there were 
but 27 there are now 150. Nebraska has an 
equal number, and Minnesota, Washington, 
Kansas, Indiana and the Dakotas all have 
considerable numbers of these coéperative 
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elevator companies, some of which engage 
also in the lumber trade. One Kansas com- 
pany with 1,000 members has recently in- 
creased its capital to $1,000,000 in shares of 
$10. There are probably over 1,000 of these 
codperative elevators, doing an annual busi- 
ness of more than $25,000,000 at an average 
cost which is estimated at 1 per cent. Besides 
these there are several very large Farmers’ 
Codperative Shipping Associations number- 
ing hundreds of thousands of members who 
codperate more or less systematically in buy- 
ing supplies and tools and in selling produce. 


COOPERATIVE CREAMERIES. 


Minnesota leads the states with over 700 
codperative creameries; Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Illinois following with less but considerable 
numbers. Nearly every state has a few. 
Massachusetts reports 28. While no figures 
covering the entire country are at hand, it has 
been estimated by careful authorities that 
there are above 3,000 of these associations in 
the United States. The average output of a 
Minnesota creamery is valued at about 
$15,000. If this be taken as a fair average 
for the country a total of forty-five million 
dollars’ worth of butter and cheese comes 
from these codperative creameries annually. 
One Nebraska creamery has a $200,000 paid- 
in capital, and has a daily output of 40,000 
pounds of butter, 5,000 gallons of ice-cream, 
and 25 tons of ice, utilizing and shipping the 
produce of 5,000 farmers. 


GRANGERS’ AND FARMERS’ UNIONS. 


The Granges, notwithstanding their erst- 
while decadence into mere social and literary 
clubs, have of late reawakened to the oppor- 
tunities of industrial codperation. From state 
after state come reports of renewed buying 
and selling codperation on the part of these 
patrons of husbandry and the extent of it 
to-day no one can tell. The Michigan State 
Grange Codperative Bureau reports an en- 
rolment of 3,500 members, and one codpera- 
tive seed purchase last year of $11,000. The 
New Jersey Granges reported codperative 
purchases varying from $2,697 to $43,243 
during the year. The Patrons Codperative 
Corporation of the Maine State Grange pur- 
chased $275,000 and banked $100,000 in the 
year, and one local grange in Maine did a 
business amounting to $100,000. 

The Farmers’ Educational and Codépera- 
tive Union claims 20,000 local societies in the 
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Southern and Western states, with an esti- 
mated membership of 1,500,000 distributed 
in 28 states. These Farmers’ Unions coéper- 
ate to a large extent in buying supplies, in 
marketing products, and in finance. They 
have established 250 cotton warehouses in 
Texas alone, and have their own flour mills 
in Oklahoma. Complete statistics cannot 
be obtained as yet. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FRUIT EXCHANGE. 


The Southern California Fruit Exchange, 
a codperative association with offices at Los 
Angeles, markets nearly $10,000,000 worth 
of ornnges and lemons a year. The associa- 
tion is composed of a large number of local 
associations mostly within 60 miles of Los 
Angeles, and maintains its own selling ware- 
houses and agents in all the principal Eastern 
cities. Its great success has stimulated the 
organization of similar associations among the 
growers of raisins, prunes, wine and other 
products in various parts of the state, of the 
extent of whose business there are no adequate 
statistics. 


COGPERATIVE FIRE INSURANCE. 


Especially in the West does this form of 
codperation seem to be successful. Coépera- 
tive fire insurance companies are usually or- 
ganized by Grangers and other farmers and 
confine their activities to the county in which 
they are organized. There are 20 of these 
county companies in California. Missouri 
reports over a hundred codperative fire in- 
surance companies carrying $90,000,000 of 
risks. One New York county association, 
as a sample of what may be found in the East, 
has been in existence 17 years, carries about 
three millions of insurance, and has averaged 
a cost of $1.10 per $1,000 per year. In Maine 
there are three companies carrying $25,000,000 
of insurance and having a membership of 
one twelfth the population of the state. It 
is estimated that there are over 3,000 codpera- 
tive fire insurance companies in the country 
having about 3,000,000 members. The aver- 
age cost of coiperative insurance is put at 
24 cents per $1,000 as against $1 per $1,000 
reported by the census as the average rate for 
all companies in the United States. 


COGPERATIVE FINANCE. 


It was estimated on the basis of an inves- 
tigation made in 1903 that there were over 
5,000 coiperative credit and banking institu- 
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tions in the United States having over 1,500,000 
members and doing nearly three and one-half 
millions dollars of business. The number is 
growing constantly. There is a wide variety 
in the form and organization of these institu- 
tions. In New York state 262 building and 
loan associations report for 1906, 434 mil- 
lions of assets and operating expenses of only 
75 per cent. while the expenses of the National 
Banks in the same. state were 2.56 per cent. 
In Massachusetts there now are 133 codpera- 
tive banks with 104,482 members and 424 
millions assets. The expense ratio in Massa- 
chusetts for 1906 was 43 per cent. The county 
Granges in Pennsylvania and other states are 
establishing their own banks. 


COGPERATIVE TELEPHONE COMPANIES. 


Notwithstanding the strong grip which 
the telehpone trust has upon the cities and the 
long distance service throughout this country 
through franchises and patents, there are 
many codperative telephone companies oper- 
ating successfully in villages and rural dis- 
tricts in various sections. There is one or 
more of these companies in nearly every 
state, while in Kansas, Nebraska, and Cali- 
fornia there are many. The members are 
nearly all farmers. There is no association 
or federation of these companies, and the only 
source of information about them is the news- 
papers. There have been probably not less 
than 1,000 of these companies, but the en- 
croachments of the trust upon their territory, 
aided by the desire for long distance con- 
nections which only the trust could furnish, 
has reduced their number in some states. 


COGPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 


Outside of the dairy business there is very 
little codperative production in the United 
States. The most important enterprise in 
this field is the N. O. Nelson Manufacturing 
Company of St, Louis, manufacturers of 
plumbers’ supplies, who distributed nearly 
$200,000 in dividends this year to workers 


and customers. There are the celebrated 
barrel factories in Minneapolis still doing a 
successful business. There is a successful 
codperative woolen mill in Montana and one 
in New Mexico. Oklahoma has several 
codperative cotton-gins and several flour 
mills. Coéperative ice plants are reported 
from several places, and we have reports of 
two tailoring shops, two glove factories, one 
button factory, one fence factory, one olive- 
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oil mill, and one mine. The building of 
expensive apartment structures in New York 
City on the codperative plan, by people who 
can invest about $20,000 each for an apart- 
ment home is attracting wide attention. At 
least six magnificent structures have been 
built in the best sections of New York on 
this plan. 


SPECIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


‘There are a few codperative laundries, 
meat markets, lumber and coal yards, and 
livery stables. Cotperative Home Buyi 
companies have in some instances eo 
honestly managed and successful and are 
proving the value of codperation along this 
line. In five states the milk producers have 
codperative associations for selling wholesale 
to the city dealers. There are said to be a 
large number of codperative associations for 
selling wholesale to the city dealers. There 
are also large numbers of codperative irriga- 
tion societies among the farmers in certain 
Western states. 

The Coéperating Merchants Company of 
Chicago, a codperative wholesale society 
which is owned equally by 450 retail stores, 
did a business of over half a million dollars 
and paid $15,000 to members as dividends. 

The Filene Codéperative Association is an 
organization of the employés of one of Boston’s 
largest stores for mutual benefit and participa- 
tion in the management of the store. It has 
had a prosperous year, and is one of our most 
promising experiments in the direction of 
industrial democracy. 

The Codperative Association of America 
is the most distinctively American organiza- 
tion in that it is a peoples’ trust. The Asso- 
ciation has assets of over a quarter of a million 
dollars. It owns the largest department 
store in Maine, and has some valuable real 
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estate. It maintains a financial bureau and 
an educational bureau in Boston. The 
employés of the department store manage 
the business codperatively and have the past 
year given themselves a month’s vacation on 
pay, and have voted to themselves a 15 per 
cent. dividend on their salaries. 


SUMMARY. 


It has been estimated by Professor Frank 
Parsons, a leading authority on this subject, 
that there are in the United States about 8,500 
societies for codperative production and dis- 
tribution with nearly one million members, 
and doing a business of something like 
$150,000,000 a year. While it is impossible 
to give more exact than these there is 
every evidence that there has been a steady 
growth in every line during the past year. 
Apart from the Granges and the farmers’ 
associations there are about 400 successfus 
codperative stores in the country. But thif 
is but a small part of the codperative distribu- 
tion of the United States. The strength of 
the movement is among the farmers. In 
codperative elevators alone the farmers hav- 
invested probably $10,000,000 and the in- 
vestment is bringing in large returns. By 
adding the estimated members of societies in 
the various fields of industrial development 
specified in this report, all of which are truly 
codperative, we have a grand total of some- 
thing like 12,000 codperative organizations, 
representing an enormous aggregate of mem- 
bership. If we should add the mutual life 
insurance members and the mutual benefit 
association to the list we should include as 
codperators in at least some one particular of 
their industrial lives almost one-half of the 
people of the United States. 


Ratpn ALBERTSON. 


“HAVE WE PASSED THE ZENITH OF OUR INDUSTRIAL 


EFFICIENCY ?” 


R. J. W. BENNETT in “Have We 
Passed the Zenith of Our Industrial 
Efficiency ?” says, that Bulletin No. 57, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, which sum- 
marizes a census of manufacturers for 1905, 
indicates unmistakably impaired efficiency on 


A CRITICISM BY BOLTON HALL. 


the part of our manufacturing population. 
He extracts from the Report that: 

More capital is being used per wager-earner; 
a larger superintending force is required for 
the same number of workers, and still the 
net value produced per wage earner or 
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salaried employé, shows a decided decrease. 

In other words, each worker is producing 
less than he was five years ago, although he 
is using more expensive machinery in the 
process. 

To summarize concisely, omitting dupli- 
cates: 

All manufacturing industries show de- 
creased efficiency. 

(a) Less value produced per worker. 

(b) The use of greater capital per worker. 

(c) More expensive superintendence; less 
efficient superintendence. 

(d) Less net value produced per $1,000 
capital employed. 

(e) Higher miscellaneous expenses. 

Our industrial efficiency is impaired: 

By the enormous profits which we pay. 

In interest on increased capitalization, and 
in rents. 

By the indirectness of our processes. 

Waste due to spoiling of products and dis- 
carding outgrown machinery and processes. 

Impairment of individual responsibility, 
and stifling of individual initiative. 

He appears to omit entirely the most im- 
portant factor,—monopoly, which not only 
extorts a part of the product, but what is far 
more important, prevents the use of natural 
and other facilities. 

The facts are set forth by Mr. Bennett 
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clearly and brightly, a rare faculty, but ad- 
mitting them all, it does not follow nor even 
seem probable from them that “there is an 
unmistakable retrograde movement.” 

Mr. Bennett entirely overlooks (1) the fact 
that improved machinery makes possible the 
employment of much less efficient labor. 
The children in the new Southern mills are 
producers needing much superintendence; 
for instance, a man to kick them when they 
fall asleep. (2) The fact that most of the 
“increased capital” is not capital at all, but 
increased capitalization. 

Mr. Bennett says, that “the whole mass of 
freight charges represents friction in our in- 
dustrial system.” It could hardly be said 
that the freight upon oranges from Florida 
to Massachusetts represented friction. It in 
fact represents enormous economy. 

Finally Mr. Bennett omits to mention the 
restrictive influence of monopoly; as the pro- 
ductive coal or timber lands for instance sre 
gobbled up and the prices of their product 
raised or the lands held out of use entirely, 
capital and labor are driven to poorer fields 
and yield a smaller return per dollar and per 
head in spite of increased efficiency. 

In fact, increased efficiency will increase 
the gross production—and increase the rent 
and increase the area of available land held 
for idle speculation. Bouron Hat. 


A STUDY OF THE 


BEGINNINGS OF DEMOCRACY.* 


By B. O. FLoweEr. 


I. THE MARCH OF PRIVILEGE AGAINST 
POPULAR RIGHTS. 


HE MASTER spirits of the political 
machine and their confederates, the 
industrial autocracy, have long been accus- 
tomed to sneer at the labors of reformers. 
Their attitude of contempt for the rights of 
the people and for the demands of free gov- 
ernment was concisely expressed in two brief 
sentences, one uttered by Boss Tweed when 
he felt he had a master hand on the judiciary, 
** The British City."’ By 
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the city officials and the political organiza- 
tions of New York City, and all the dailies, 
with one exception. ‘‘What are you going to 
do about it ?” he sneeringly asked. The other 
characteristic utterance, attributed to the elder 
Vanderbilt, “The people be damned!” voiced 
the contempt for the people and the sense of 
security felt by the political boss and the 
master spirits of the feudalism of privileged 
wealth. 

And this security, in so far as the political 
manipulators were concerned, was born of 
the knowledge that they could at any time 
command vast campaign funds from the 
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privileged interests, who have never hesitated 
to subscribe liberally, with the distinct under- 
standing that such contributions should be 
used as a bribe and that one of the considera- 
tions must be the naming of men acceptable 
to the commercial feudalism, so as to render 
certain the protection of the privileged classes 
in their continued plunder of the people. 
The great public-service chiefs and monopo- 
lists felt secure in that they knew that they 
owned the machine. They also owned or 
controlled a large majority of the great opinion- 
forming daily papers in every metropolitan 
center, and they were ramified in every branch 
of government. 

Securely entrenched and with this union of 
interests, the political machine and the indus- 
trial autocracy have steadily marched forward 
for over a quarter of a century; but recently 
the arrogance, the oppression and the cor- 
ruption of the confederation—the conspirators 
against free institutions for personal or private 
gain—have been so flagrant that a popular 
reaction has set in. Men everywhere are 
beginning to think for themselves. The 
exposures of the prostitution of the press and 
the disclosures of the presence of bureaus 
of misinformation that are systematically 
sending out tainted news for the purpose of 
poisoning the public mind in the interests of 
corporate and privileged wealth and of destroy- 
ing all incorruptible and intrepid leaders in 
the ranks of free government, are serving to 
arouse the voters to the fact that they have 
been the dupes of cunning and unscrupulous 
combinations bent on enrichment and power 
through corrupt practices and special privileges. 

But even greater than the exposures of 
graft, corruption and systematic moral crimi- 
nality on the part of the master spirits of the 
feudalism of privileged wealth has been the 
work accomplished by the ever-growing group 
of patient investigators, earnest, high-minded, 
patriotic thinkers and scholars, who could 
not and would not be seduced by the lure of 
gold, place or power; the conscience-guided 
men and women who, seeing the supreme 
peril of democracy, the steady march to the 
position of absolute mastery of the industrial 
autocracy working mole-like under the cover 
of democracy, and the degradation of civic life, 
have subordinated all thought of self and 
personal advancement to the divine cause of 
justice and the preservation of those funda- 
mental principles on which democracy or free 
government must rest. 
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Among the incorruptible, conscience-guided 
sons of justice and human rights that have 
stepped resolutely to the front in the hour of 
democracy’s extreme need stands Dr. Frederic 
C. Howe, who has justly taken a commanding 
position in the foremost ranks of genuine 
reform. His splendid work on The City the 
Hope of Democracy was as we have hereto- 
fore shown, one of the most important con- 
tributions to the literature of free government 
made in recent years. And now comes a& 
companion work which in many respects is 
even stronger and more valuable at the present 
crucial stage in the battle that is being waged 
between privilege and the people. 


Il. WHY THE WORK IS INVALUABLE TO 
ECONOMIC STUDENTS. 


The British City is a work that no one inter- 
ested in fundamental democracy, in economic 
advance or pure politics can afford to ignore. 
It is far more than a comprehensive survey 
of the modern British city, embracing the 
overshadowing issue of public-ownership of 
public utilities; for Mr. Howe is more than a 
critical, painstaking economic investigator. 
He has the broad vision of a true statesman 
and the faculty of getting at the foundation 
of any issue he discusses, that marks the 
philosopher. 

It is difficult to see how any fair-minded 
and thoughtful citizen can fail to be con- 
vinced of the positive and unmistakable 
character of the success of public-ownership 
in Great Britain, after reading this book, 
which is the fruit of some months of careful, 
painstaking investigation, primarily as @ 
Commissioner for the United States Bureau 
of Labor. Here, with every facility placed 
in his hands for complete and comprehensive 
study of the subject, Mr. Howe was able to 
make a careful and authoritative investiga- 
tion. The facts revealed and his conclusions 
are luminously set forth in the present volume ; 
but the range and scope of the vital thought 
embodied in the work is far greater than is 
indicated in its title. Mr. Howe shows how the 
city is the vital center of democracy through- 
out Great Britain, the leavening force that is 
slowly permeating the state. He shows how 
the lines of battle are being drawn in the 
mother country between the masses of wealth 
creators and the privileged classes, the people 
and the aristocracy; and inasmuch as the 
battle of democracy is at heart the same in 
every land, this book has peculiar interest to 
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all men who revere the principles of the great 
Declaration and the ideals of Washington, 
Jefferson and Lincoln. Furthermore, the 
volume contains luminous applications to 
present-day American problems and condi- 
tions that obtain in our political life. 


Ill. WHY THE BEST CITIZENS DO NOT HOLD 
OFFICE HERE AS THEY DO IN 
ENGLAND. 


Thus, for example, the hirelings of the pub- 
lic-service corporations, with tiresome itera- 
tion, declare that while doubtless England 
can secure leading citizens to act as city 
officials, it would be impossible to obtain the 
services of such citizens with us. Mr. Howe 
incidentally refers somewhat at length to this 
objection when discussing the condition of 
English cities, in such a way as to throw an 
illuminating searchigiht on the fallacious 
sophistry of the apologists for the industrial 
autocracy and the manufacturers of tainted 
news. After showing how the men of most 
commanding business ability are eager to 
secure the honor of political preferment in 
the cities of Great Britain, our author con- 
tinues: 


“It is, of course, said that such men could 
not be elected in America; that they are 
excluded from political life by its badness. 
As a matter of fact, the thing that keeps honest 
men out of politics in America is not the people, 
not our undeveloped ideals; it is the franchise 
corporations who complain of their absence. 
Analyze the politics of any of our large cities, 
or even of our states, for that matter, and this 
fact becomes manifest. In New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis, 
conditions are the same. Everywhere the 
boss, the party, the machine, are identified 
with the big business interests centering about 
the street-railway, gas, and electric-lighting 
companies. The corrupt bosses are the 
brokers of franchise corporations. The trail 
of corruption leads not to the people, but to 
the office of the banker and the broker. It 
is these who nominate the ‘safe and sane’ 
councilmen, tax assessors, and mayors. They 
do not choose the honest and efficient to rule. 
Their business is not consistent with honest 
government. Franchises are not obtained 
in the open—they are bought and sold in the 
office of the brokers of privilege, who make 
use of the party organization as a means of 


delivering the goods. 
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“Moreover, the class of men who are found 
in the English city, in America cannot, and 
dare not, enter local politics. They are 
identified with interests adverse to .ve city. 
They are kept out of politics by fear, by 
business and social pressure, by that intimate 
class-instinct that distrusts democracy because 
democracy believes in the destruction of the 
privileges which they enjoy. The American 
city is thus bereft of its best talent. The 
banker, the broker, the business man, the 
lawyer, are all divorced from the city. Their 
pecuniary interest is elsewhere. We have 
tried the impossible in America. We have 
placed franchises worth millions on the 
gaming table of politics to be awarded to 
those who will take them through political 
manipulation. We have done this, and 
wonder why the talent of the community did 
not enter the City Council. 


“Municipal trading, far from promoting 
jobbery, has insured its absence. For the 
councils have no franchises to grant. To a 
considerable extent they have become their 
own contractors. There is thus no powerful 
interest desiring corrupt administration, no 
identity of interest between the financial 
classes in the community and the council. 
In addition to this, the work of the council is 
of such commanding interest that big men 
are eager to serve the community. These 
are the great gains from municipal-ownership. 
It identifies the big business connections with 
the city rather than against it. This fact 
unites all classes in an insistent desire for 


good government. 


“Taken as a whole, it is doubtful if con- 
temporary politics in any portion of the 
world presents a more disinterested, honest 
and efficient body of public officials than are 
to be found in the Town Councils of Great 
Britain.” 


IV. POLITICAL SITUATIONS IN AMERICA 
CHARACTERIZED. 


Seldom has the master issue in American 
politics been presented so clearly or the exact 
situation so concisely stated as in these lines 
from the opening pages of the work: 


“At the very heart of our institutional life, 
whether of the city, the state or the nation, 
some interest is to be found struggling to 
control the machinery of government for its 
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own advantage. Back of the boss and the 
party organization are hidden powers which 
inspire their activities. The caucus, the con- 
vention, the party platform have become the 
tools of privilege for the shaping of its ends. 
Running through what seems to be the per- 
sonal or partisan controversies of the Presi- 
dent with Congress, the struggles over the or- 
ganization of Committees of the House, the 
tyrannous control of the Speaker and the 
Rules Committee, the skirmishing of the 
Senate, its reactionary procedure and Sena- 
torial courtesy, are the economic business 
motives of the interests which really rule at 
Washington. 

“In the commonwealths the same is true. 
Into the party organization of every ward or 
township run the ramifications of the railways, 
the franchise interests and other privileges, 
woven into a systematic unity through the 
party and the spoils of office. By means of 
this organization legislation is made respon- 
sive to the will of the business interests which 
contro] the state rather than to the will of the 
people themselves. In the cities the struggle 
is for franchise rights, the control of the courts 
of justice and the taxing machinery for the 
furtherance of their designs. The warp and 
woof of our politics is close woven with the 
desire for privilege, which has taken possession 
of the agencies of democracy for the promo- 
tion of its interests. The great constitutional 
questions which are before the courts, the 
legislation that is pressing for action in Con- 
gress and the State Assemblies, all bear the 
stamp of the economic struggle between 
democracy and privilege that is now upper- 
most in America. 

“This issue overshadows all others. It 
obtrudes from every page of the press. It is 
present in every party conference. Monopoly, 
or the desire for monopoly, the creation of 
franchises, grants or subsidies, the exemption 
of property from taxation or regulation— 
these are the motives which run throughout 
our politics to the exclusion of almost every 
other consideration. Democracy is like a 
majestic organ from which a splendid sym- 
phony is awaited. It has been attuned to 
the ideals of builders, who dreamt of the con- 
cord of harmony it would produce. But the 
organist knows little and cares less for the 
dreams of the makers. It is he and not the 
organ that makes the melody. And he has 
degraded the instrument to the production 
of dance-hall music. So, back of the many 
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political agencies, that have been laboriously 
created for the expression of the popular will, 
are to be found the interests which have com- 
pelled democracy to respond to the creation 
of privileges that must be paid for by the 
labor of the people. 

“The struggle for government by the people, 
or government by organized wealth, is the 
struggle of the immediate future 


“The almost universal instinct of man is 
to avoid effort, to live if possible without 
labor. This is the motive that underlies the 
surface phenomena of all history. It is the 
one note that is common in the contemporary 
politics of all countries. Back of the spectac- 
ular controversies of parties, the by-plays of 
Kings and Ministries, of Parliament and 
Congress, is the struggle of the few to get 
upon the backs of the many. To live with- 
out labor means that one must live by the 
labor of others. This is the motive of privi- 
lege. It is the instinct of monopoly. It is 
the meaning of protective tariffs, of railway, 
franchise and mining grants, of land mon- 
opoly, of subsidies, of indirect taxes upon 
consumption, of unjust taxation in any form. 
It is the lust of something for nothing that 
makes of the House of Lords and the United 
States Senate instinctive obstacles to democ- 
racy. At their doors democracy is beating 
in the name of humanity. 


“It is not merely the personal honesty of 
those who rule that makes government good 
or bad. It is the economic interests which 
they represent. 


“Special privilege can only be enjoyed by 
a few. It must be paid for by the labor of 
the many. Democracy, on the other hand, is 
inspired by the desire of equal opportunity 
for all. And this seems to be the ideal of the 
city, wherever democracy has awakened to 
its powers.” 


Vv. THE FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT AND THE 
SUPREME ISSUE CONFRONTING 
DEMOCRATIC LANDS. 


Mr. Howe shows that under the present 
order, with the Parliament of Great Britain 
barring the way to progressive democracy 
and the aristocracy sitting on the backs of 
the people; with the privileged classes or the 
industrial feudalism the sinister influence in 
our politics, and, indeed, the real masters 
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here, whose henchmen are found in situations 
of vantage everywhere in government, and 
especially strongly entrenched in the United 
States Senate; with the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
in the Old World and American enjoying 
“all the formulas of liberty, but little of its 
substance,” we are facing conditions that 
must be squarely, fearlessly and wisely met, 
and our guiding ideal must be the old and 
fundamental demand of democracy,—equality 
of opportunities and of rights. 


“The well-being and happiness of the 
people,” he well observes, “should be the 
most important question before any govern- 
ment. The existence of poverty, on a wide 
scale, should banish every other question 
until its cause is explained. Every consid- 
eration of Christianity, of humanity, of long- 
sighted statesmanship should place this 
problem first in the program of any party. 
Questions of armament, of colonial adminis- 
tration or expansion, of war or of peace should 
be ignored until some explanation is found 
and some solution is offered for the existence 
of poverty in the midst of plenty, of national 
decay alongside of unparalleled luxury, of 
overflowing prisons and workhouses in a 
civilization that has made all nature tribute 
to the ingenuity of man.” 


And it is in the city. of Great Britain that 
our author finds the true beginnings of genuine 
democracy. There, as here, he holds, the 
city is the hope of free institutions. 


“Tt is,” he tells us, “through the machinery 
of local self-government that democracy in 
Great Britain is emerging. Progress is bound 
to be painfully slow. There will be disheart- 
ening reactions, such as have recently hap- 
pened in the elections of London, but the 
movement will always be onward. The 
contest for industrial freedom is one of the 
most Titanic of modern times. For the 
organized power of those who control the 
economic foundations of the British nation 
is not unlike that of the ancient régime in 
France.” 


VI. INCREASED INDEBTEDNESS FALLACY 
EXPOSED. 


The volume is largely devoted to an ex- 
haustive examination of the actual results of 
public and private-ownership operating side 
by side, as observed by the author in his 
painstaking persona] investigation of the 
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cities and towns of Great Britain. At the 
outset he calls attention to the fallacy that has 
been most persistently put forward by the 
hired agents of the public-service companies, 
in spite of the fact that it has been so com- 
pletely exploded and the dishonesty of the 
contention fully exposed. Increase of taxa- 
tion of English cities,—this has been the 
alarmist cry set forth in so circumstantial and 
apparently honest a manner by the kept edi- 
tors of daily papers, who are nothing if not 
special-pleaders for private interests, and in 
pamphlets and speeches by various attorneys 
and lobbyists for the interest, that many un- 
thinking people who take their opinions with- 
out question from subsidized dailies and parrot 
what the parrot editors have been paid to 
say, have come to regard public-ownership 
as something fearsome. Increase of indebt- 
edness of British cities has been heralded and 
dwelt upon as a terrible example of the 
burden which public-ownership imposes on 
the rate or tax-payers. Perhaps a few of the 
writers who have lent themselves to the mis- 
leading statements and fallacies based on the 
same were ignorant of the subject matter 
they discussed, and therefore were not guilty 
of consciously or deliberately deceiving their 
readers; but such cannot be charged against 
a large number of these writers. A glance 
at the facts involved will quickly show how 
pitifully the readers of the subsidized press 
and the victims of the tainted-news bureaus 
have been deceived. 

In the Middle Ages a laissez faire condition 
prevailed in regard to cities and towns. Little 
or no attention was given to proper sanitation 
or the general health of the people. Drainage 
was almost entirely neglected and the general 
weal of the masses was ignored, with the re- 
sult that terrible plagues broke out, sweeping 
off vast multitudes and extending their ravages 
to the remotest ends of the realm. In similar 
manner, there was little attention given to the 
moral or intellectual condition of the poor. 
Public education was ignored. Parks and 
beauty breathing spots were almost unknown 
in the poorer parts of the cities. But with 
the advance of civilization and recognition 
of the duty of society to all her members and 
the appreciation of the interdependence of 
the units in the social organism, there came 
a new social conscience or an awakened sense 
of responsibility, and since the age of democ- 
racy this has steadily grown in the more 
civilized and liberal lands, with the result 
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that municipal and general taxes have steadily 
and greatly increased, to the immense well- 
being of all members of the social organism. 
Great Britain is no exception, and that the 
great proportion of the increased expense in 
the city government in recent decades has 
been attributable to this fact is thus clearly 
shown by Mr. Howe: 


“The increase in local indebtedness is not a 
fair barometer of the growth of municipal trad- 
ing, although it is one of the main arguments 
against it. In the twenty-three years from 
1875 to 1898 the local debt of Great Britain 
increased from $451,708,530 to $1,275,105,731. 
Of this sum, however, only $426,212,937 was 
incurred for what are called trading enter- 
prises. The balance was for education, for 
improved sanitation, or was imposed upon 
the local authorities by acts of Parliament. 
. . . At the present time the local obligations 
chargeable to those enterprises which are 
termed productive amount to $1,197,951,000. 
A considerable portion of this sum, however, 
is for clearance and housing schemes, for bath 
houses, docks and markets which are under- 
taken for other than commercial reasons. 

“The bulk of the indebtedness for trading 
enterprises is for street-railway, gas, electricity, 
and water undertakings, most of the tram- 
ways and electricity supplies having been 
acquired within the last ten years. The ex- 
tent to which municipal trading has sup- 
planted private-ownership in these indus- 
tries is evidenced by the following table. The 
statistics are for the year 1903. 


Private Under- 


Total Capital. No. Total Capital. 
$330,914,491 251 $197,850,964 

173,919,089 454 375,348,459 
334 155,728,000 174 133,838,750 
142 199,061,278 154 83,660,551 


1,777 $779,622,858 1,033 $790,688,724 


The indebtedness in the form of natural 
monopolies, is as Sir Oliver Lodge on one 
occasion aptly pointed out, not an ordinary 
debt, but rather an immensely valuable 
asset; a wise and safe investment that is 
bound to become increasingly valuable; a 
source of revenue to the present generation 
and of ever-increasing riches to those who 
shall come after. 


Public Under- 
taki 
Enterprise No. 


Kind of 
Water ...... 
ectricity 
Street-rail ways.. 


vevsee eee O45 





Vil. THE TRUE TEST OF MUNICIPAL- 
OWNERSHIP. 


Very thoughtful and statesmanlike is Mr 
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Howe’s discussion of the true test of municipal- 
ownership. While public-ownership has paid, 
and splendidly paid, in Great Britain from a 
purely monetary view-point, the statesman 
views the question from a broader and truer 
vantage ground. Monetary return is but one 
object, and it should be a minor rather than 
a major consideration. On this point our 
author, among other things, says: 


“The monetary test of municipal-owner- 
ship is not the true test, although the rate-pay- 
ing classes of Great Britain are inclined to 
judge it on this basis; while hostile American 
critics confine themselves to earnings, lack of 
proper depreciation, the burdens of taxation, 
and the purely commercial side of the balance 
sheet. They would make of the city a thing 
that pays, for these are the terms they measure 
life in. But such are not the motives of gov- 
ernment, and those who condemn municipal- 
ownership on this score do not adopt this 
measure in any other activity. They do not 
test the schools, the parks, the health, police, 
and fire departments by this standard. These 
are not called upon to pay their way. They 
are supported for other reasons—because of 
the convenience, the comfort, and the happi- 
ness which they bring. And this is the real 
test of public-ownership. The discussion 
should be shifted to higher ground. It is 
not profits, not in the last analysis the rates of 
fare or charges—it is the well-being of the 
people that tests the change from private to 
public control. 

“Of no enterprise is this so true as it is of 
transit. The tramways are the circulatory 
system of the community, and a conscious 
city program is dependent upon the ownership 
of the city’s arteries. They control the 
opportunity to work. They cramp or enlarge 
the means of education and recreation. The 
homes men live in are bound up in this ques- 
tion. It is for such needs as these that gov- 
ernment is maintained; and it is only when a 
city controls these agencies for its own good, 
that a big, comprehensive policy of city build- 
ing is possible. 

“Further than this, the control of the streets 
by two competing agencies results in constant 
friction, controversy, and warring of interests. 
It cannot be otherwise. A city cannot build 
as it will unless it controls all the structural 
work which lies under or upon its highways. 

“The British cities entered upon the policy 
of ownership only after the alternative of 
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private-ownership under state regulation had 
been fully tried. Great Britain had the most 
carefully adjusted system of regulation that 
could be devised; but regulation failed, as it 
must inevitably fail. The conflict of interest 
is too great for it to be otherwise. There 
were two masters—the stockholders of the 
company, and the people of the community; 
and the interests of the one were constantly 
at war with the other.” 


VIII. FINANCIAL RESULTS IN SPITE OF 


HAMPERING RESTRICTIONS. 
While all the more thoughtful friends of 


public-ownership will insist on giving mone- 
tary return merely its rightful place in con- 
sidering the superior advantages of public- 
ownership, even by this standard municipal 
trading has proved a positive success in Great 
Britain. How the cities have been hampered 
by a privilege-ridden and reactionary Parlia- 
ment; how the House of Lords, the citadel of 
injustice and class interests, fights every 
democratic proposition and seeks to thwart 
the interests of the people at every turn when 
those interests conflict with the avarice of 
privilege and class, is fully exposed by Mr. 
Howe. Space prevents our more than touch- 
ing on one phase of this fight,—the one that 
shows how the cities were hampered when they 
strove to secure the tram or street-car lines. 
“The Councils,” says our author, “could 
only enter the tramway business by buying 


Sao er 

Capital outlay of rade worked .. 
es of line operated . 

Gross receipts ; 

Operating expenses . 

Per cent. of operating expenses of gross receipts. .......... 


Net revenue (gross receipts less o 
Per cent. of net revenue of capi 
Car miles run . 

Net revenue per car mile 

Net revenue per mile of line operated .. 
Passengers carried . 


outlay 


“From this it appears that the gross re- 
ceipts of the public plants were $10,263,692 
more than the receipts of the private com- 
panies. Their operating expenses were but 
64.08 per cent. of the gross receipts as against 
an operating expense of 69.58 per cent. on 
the part of the companies. In the matter of 
net earnings the showing was equally favor- 
able. The Town Councils earned 7.97 per 
cent. on their capital investment, as against 


ating expenses) . 


$9,430 
jaan +++ +1,194,782,762 
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out the existing companies. For Parliament 
did not permit competition. It forced the 
Councils to purchase the existing equipment 
of the horse-car lines, even though it had 
become worthless. Thus many cities were 
heavily handicapped through the initial cost 
of the horse and electricity equipment. In 
many towns, too, the Council had to pay for 
unexpired franchises. Liverpool paid a pri- 
vate company three million dollars to acquire 
its franchise, and another million for its 
worthless horse equipment. The city of 
Manchester paid $1,600,000 for horse-cars 
and barns which were of little use, while other 
towns were similarly burdened in the inaugu- 
ration of the system.” 


In spite of the handicap placed on the 
municipalities, the British cities have steadily 
acquired their tram service, and with all the 
disadvantages that they were compelled to 
encounter they have distanced, even by the 
financial test, the privately-owned companies. 
Mr. Howe gives the following facts, the tables 
being taken from the official Board of Trade 


returns: 


“The following comparison shows the 
number of undertakings owned and actually 
worked by the local authorities and the private 
companies, the data for the public plants 
being for the year ending March, 1904; and 
that for the private companies for the year 
ending December 21, 1903: 


Private 
Companies. 
rye 101 113 

... $117,440,724 $104,986,367 

; 993 839 
$15,805,988 
$10,997,701 

69.58 
$4,808,287 
4.58 
68,612,290 
$0.070 
$5,731 
604,559,911 


Municipal 
zs 


$16,706,184 
64.08 
$9,363,496 
7.97 
126,289,037 
$0.074 


4.58 per cent. by the companies. And this is 
in the face of the fact that the Councils pay 
much better wages and allow shorter hours 
of labor to their employés, while the rates of 
fares are generally lower. A portion of this 
advantage is to be accounted for by the fact 
that almost all of the larger towns have mu- 
nicipalized their systems, while many of the 
private companies operate in less populous 
areas. For the Council tramways carried 
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nearly twice as many passengers as did the 
private companies with only about twelve 
per cent. greater trackage. 

“Tramway ownership is now accepted as 
a natural municipal function. By 1906 the 
total capital outlay of the towns amounted to 
$180,580,590, as against an investment of 
$102,162,060 by the one hundred and thirty- 
seven private companies.” 


Equally interesting and profitable are his 
discussions of public-ownership of gas, elec- 
tric lights, etc., but space renders it impossible 
for us even to touch upon these luminous and 
convincing phases of the general discussion. 

In a chapter entitled “The Greatest Gain 
of All,” Mr. Howe views the question as a 
twentieth-century statesman whose position 
is that of the people’s servant instead of that 
of the hired attorney for privileged interests 
who holds a brief for his employers. 

In Robert P. Porter’s recent attack on public- 
ownership, he lays down the following propo- 
sition: “The primary duty of a local govern- 
ment is to govern and not to trade, and to this 
proposition there should be no exception 
whatever.” 


“This is the attitude,” observes Mr. Howe, 
“of the British franchise interests, which are 
organized for the purpose of opposing munic- 
ipal trading upon the ground that it interferes 
with the free play of individual initiative. 
The indictment against the policy of the 
Town Councils is that trading ‘must of 
necessity lead to stupendous financial lia- 
bilities, add to the burden of the rates, weaken 
municipal credit, bring about inequality of 
taxtion, interfere with the natural laws of 
trade, check industrial and scientific progress, 
stop invention, discourage individual effort, 
destroy foreign trade, establish an army of offi- 
cials, breed corruption, create an aristocracy of 
labor, demoralize the voter, and ultimately make 
socialistic communities of towns and cities.’ 

“And yet there are no signs that any of 
these calamities are imminent, unless the 
increased indebtedness of the towns is of 
itself a calamity. But the indebtedness for 
trading is more than offset by the assets, 
which the cities have acquired, for the trading 
enterprises have already repaid nearly one 
hundred million dollars on their undertakings. 
The tax-payers have not been burdened. 
Quite the reverse. The reports of the Board 
of Trade, which up to 1906 were in the hands 
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of the Conservative party, not to speak of 
those of the Parliamentary committees them- 
selves, show conclusively that the reproduc- 
tive undertakings aid the rates to the extent 
of millions of dollars a year. At the same 
time the rates of fare upon the tramways and 
the charges for gas are less than one-half the 
average charges in this country. The towns 
seem as efficient and as willing to adopt new 
devices and to recognize talent as the private 
companies themselves. There has come, it 
is true, an army of officials, but so far as they 
are concerned, they would have to be em- 
ployed by someone, and when the opportunity 
offers they seem to prefer the city to the private 
corporation. As for corruption, it seems to 
be absent from the British city. This can 
hardly be said of the political activities of the 
franchise corporations of America, into whose 
hands the friends of individual enterprise 
would have us commit ourselves. As to an 
aristocracy of labor, this is hardly a menacing 
thing to a nation in which one million of its 
people are said to be employed by the cities. 
An aristocracy which involves an improved 
standard of living for one-eighth of the popu- 
lation is rather more to be desired than an 
aristocracy reared upon franchise grants, 
which in America is limited to the merest 
handful of persons. 


“ Municipal-ownership is a moral, not a 


financial question. Its essential morality 
springs from the importance of certain ser- 
vices to the life of the community. To justify 
municipal-ownership through its effect upon 
the purse is like justifying human life itself 
through a demonstration that it costs less 
money to rear a child than it afterward pro- 
duces asa man. Further than this, the great 
franchise corporations which occupy the 
streets are, of necessity, monopolies. They 
can only maintain the privileges which they 
enjoy through constant interference with the 
political life of the community; and a people 
can only escape from this merger of monopoly 
and politics through municipal-ownership. 
Regulation, far from diminishing, only in- 
creases the necessity of it. Great Britain 
demonstrated that fact, as our own cities have 
done in their water and _ electric-lighting 
enterprises. For when a city owns an 
undertaking, all classes can unite in securing 
good administration. But when it is in 
private hands there is a constant conflict 
between those who own it and those who do 
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not, over terms, rates, service, and every- 
thing connected with its administration. 

“This is the ceaseless struggle that is going 
on in every large American community. A 
city cannot be half privileged and half free, 
any more than a nation can be half slave and 
half free. Either the one interest or the 
other must rule. A city can rule itself only 
for the good of all through the ownership of 
the things that lie at the very heart of the 
community’s well-being. 

“We can see this conflict of interest in 
almost every large American city. The un- 
organized common people are occupied in 
fighting back the aggressions of the bankers 
and brokers, the bench and the bar, the 
business men and the press, all united in an 
attempt to control the city and secure for 
themselves and their friends franchises of 
great value. 

“Corruption, inflated securities, arrogance, 
oppressive rates and charges, civil strife, are 
the prices we pay for the private-ownership 
of a public-service. This is the cost of indi- 
vidualism, where individualism has no place. 
An affectionate regard for the city, the ab- 
sence of bulging dividends, the best possible 
service, and a fraternal sense between all 
classes of the community, are the returns of 
the British city from the public-ownership of 
a public-service. These returns are not 
susceptible of statistical demonstration. They 
do not appear in the city budget. They are 
the higher returns not mentioned in the annual 
balance sheet. But they are more eloquent 
than any advantage to the rate-payer. They 
are the things that make possible a decent 
city life. They are the only tests we should 
consider in weighing the gains and losses of 
municipal-ownership. 


“The British city is free from all this. It 
is free to think of other things, free to have 


ideals. It is not because the British city has 
more constructive statesmanship that it has 
achieved where we have failed. The average 
Englishman is no more able to administer 
great undertakings than we are. But the 
men of talent in that country are free to enter 
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politics. There is no conflict between their 
patriotism and their purse. And were the 
American city to take over the franchise cor- 
porations, it would in a short time administer 
them as honestly and as efficiently as does the 
British city. ‘Then we should call to the city 
the talent which is now exiled by interest or 
fear. 


“We have overlooked the fact that all men, 
from whatever class they come, have within 
themselves something which responds to the 
opportunity to serve their fellows. It is the 
most universal of all forces. It lies dormant 
in America because of the conflict of interest 
with patriotism. That, and the hostility of 
the franchise corporations, exiles the best 
and invites the worst into the administration 
of the American city. 

“When the American city becomes the 
most important corporation in the community, 
when it offers an opportunity to all to use their 
talents on big things, without fear or the hope 
of gain, then there will come to us an awaken- 
ing like that which followed in Great Britain 
in the wake of municipal trading. And 
honest municipal administration can come in 
no other way. So long as millions of dollars 
are placed in jeopardy by the election of 
honest councilmen or an idealistic mayor, 
just so long will those millions be organized 
for protection against the community. For 
wherever we go, privilege and liberty are ever 
at war. This warfare will cease only when 
monopoly is exiled from politics. And this 
can be done only through the ownership by 
the community itself of the great public- 
service corporations which are now in private 
hands.” 


Liberal as have been the quotations we 
have made from this immensely valuable 
work, they merely hint at the vast storehouse 
of facts and arguments presented in this vol- 
ume and which are the fruit of the author’s 
exhaustive personal examinations of the 
British municipality and the relation of the 
birth and onward march of democracy in 
Great Britain. No social reformer can afford 
to be without this volume. 
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CHARLES E. RUSSELL ON THE TURN OF THE BALANCE. 


Note: The Turn of the Balance, by Mayor Brand 
itlock, which was the subject of a book-study in a 
oe Arena, is a work of such vital 
from the view-point of present-day poli- 
tical, social and economic conditions, that it affords 
leasure to give our readers the criticisms of the 
brilliant pet wh of Soldiers of the Common Good, Mr. 
Charles E. Russell.—Editor of Taz AREna.] 
HE YOUNG fellow Archie Keerner, 
whose progression down the steep 
path is told you here with such marvelous 
and compelling interest, what makes him the 
thing he is? You see he has good in him, 
abundant good. He is kind, affectionate, 
courageous, strong; he can be, when he 
chooses, of iron will and boundless endurance. 
So far as another human being can tell, here 
is one born without a vicious trait, without 
one depraved quality, with every possibility 
in him of a good and useful life. And he 
goes the downward way to the last depths, 
just as in every American city thousands of 
other Archie Koerners tread upon the same 
road. Why? 

His father after many years of slavish toil 
for the railroad company loses his foot one 
night in the switching yards. A thousand 
hands are held out to save the company from 
paying any damages to the incapacitated old 
man. ‘The company has stays and postpone- 
ments and demurrers and appeals and finally 
after years of delay it has a new trial. Not 
one hand is held out to save the boy from the 
pit he is walking into. Somebody stole a box 
of herrings: some boys with whom he was 
associated. So he goes to the workhouse with 
the rest, and the workhouse inoculates him 
daily with evil and turns him loose a criminal 
and the police kick him into worse things; 
and then all men and women push and shove 
and thrust him downward, steadily from step 
to step until at last society takes the criminal 
it has made to kill him. About to die he looks 
back along the horrible descent. There have 
been no stays for him, no postponements, 
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demurrers, appeals and new trials. Once he 
offended; thereafter he has been pushed re- 
lentlessly to the bottom and now at the bottom 
society completes its work by crushing out his 
life. 

His sister, too, ruined by the eminent and 
respectable brother of her employer: his 
father and mother moving by ways so sad 
and to an end so tragic; the whole terrible 
sum of wasted lives, and ruined hopes and 
awful pain: Who makes those things in the 
world? All his life of toil the old man had 
dreamed some day he might get enough 
money to go back to Germany to end his days 
in the old place. He can do no more work 
now, but he thinks that when the railroad 
company is compelled to pay him what it owes 
him he can still go back home. And the rail- 
road company never pays him; it gets a new 
trial and wears out the soul of the old man 
with hope deferred and crushes the life out of 
him as society crushes the life out of Archie. 
Who makes these things in the world ? 

He has stolen a revolver, Archie, the work- 
house graduate, society’s novitiate in crime, 
and for that he goes to the penitentiary, 
where with marvelous skill and care his edu- 
cation in crime is completed. The eminent 
and respectable youth that ruins Archie’s 
sister steals $24,000 entrusted to him. He 
does not go to the penitentiary; he gets no 
further education in crime, but remains emi- 
nent and respectable. And the same district 
attorney that prosecutes Archie does not 
prosecute Dick Ward. 

All these things are what we know and see 
and hear about us, but never before have they 
been driven in upon dullard conscience as here 
they are shown. At the turning of every page 
something whispers in your ear “This is the 
truth at last.” It is all true, every word, 
from the first page to the last. Shocking, 
this Turn of the Balance? Possibly; but 
when you rise from it inevitably you say that 
it is time we were shocked: it is time that the 
reality of the conditions we create here were 
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brought squarely home to us: it is time that 
we should perceive just what sort of a hell it is 
we are creating here on earth. 

There has been no such book in any lan- 
guage since Zola’s L’Assommoir; there has 
been no such work of conscience and of power 
at any time by Englishman or American ex- 
cept Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It is one long, 
terrible, unanswerable indictment of modern 
conditions. It is a finger thrust into the face 
of each one of us. It is a tremendous, burn- 
ing message, written by a man whose soul 
was on fire against evil and injustice. It is a 
series of absolute pictures, wrought with broad 
power to hold up to each of us the careless 
heart of each and shows us what life really 
is as we make it for others. 

So much truth is in this wonderful book! 
It is not fiction as ordinarily we mean fiction, 
for here is nothing imaginary. Here are only 
veritable life, and actual men and living 
women, exactly as they are and as they think 
and as they act. Here is the whole panorama 


of evil-making, the workhouse, the peniten- 
tiary, the lawyer bent to win repute by securing 
conviction, the police, the heedless judge, the 
vicious jury system, the stupid court pro- 
cedure, the utterly callous attitude of society, 


the indifference of the well-to-do, the hypo- 
crites that we all are, the weights that our 
indifference and hypocrisy load upon our 
brethren—it is all here. You shall not escape 
it, there is no defense against it. You shall 
be convicted against your will, for this writer 
knows how to pierce through indifference and 
suppress h isy and seize you by the very 
heart while he holds before you the mirror 
that shows us what we really are. From 
these tremendous situations one upon another 
following in this breathless succession you can 
no more escape than you could break from 
gyves; they have you fast. The father of 
Dick Ward pleads and twists and turns and 
violates the law to save his son from punish- 
ment: he had a short time before relentlessly 
punished a young clerk of his that had made 
a small embezzlement and the young clerk 
died in consequence. Archie’s sister is wooed 
by a young artisan when Dick Ward seduces her; 
she might have been a happy wife and mother. 
Elizabeth Ward is confronted by the young 
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clerk when he is dying. The honored head 
of a great department store buys regularly the 
stamps that burglars steal from country post- 
offices. The last hours of old man Keerner 
tear at your heart. And then that story of the 
criminal that wanted to reform and started 
upon a straight life, and the public swore 
away his liberty and sent him to the peniten- 
tiary for a crime he never committed—I do 
not know in literature a story more pathetically 
told. And all is done sosimply—no ornament, 
no tricks of speech. That is the great strength 
of the book. From beginning to end there is 
not one scene that is forced or unnatural or 
out of place or out of proportion or improbable 
or inadequate; there is not one sentence or 
phrase that is overdone or written for effect; 
of all the many characters there is not one 
that fails to be convincing. At a technical 
excellence so great as this I would marvel if it 
were not for one thing. The man has a mes- 
sage, the greatest delivered by any man since 
the Civil War. He is not writing for glory, 
nor repute nor money. He is writing to re- 
lieve his soul of an intolerable burden of 
feeling, and a man with a motive like that 
can write above all the learned and trained 
scholiasts in the world. 

You cannot afford not to read this book; 
on the simplest grounds of your own spiritual 
interests, you cannot afford to miss it. No 
such sermon has been preached in our time 
and no such awakening word. You like the 
truth! Well, here it is, plain, naked, living; 
the greatest of all truths for you and me. 
For here you shall see exactly what comes of 
the conditions we create and endure. Crim- 
inal life! Yes, but who makes the criminals? 
If you and I create and endure the conditions 
that make crime inevitable who are the real 
criminals, the burglars and sneak-thieves or 
you and I? You have not had that matter 
brought home straight and square in any 
other book, have you? It is brought home 
to you here in this most powerful story of 
these days. No man ever gave you better 
advice than this: Do not fail to read it. You 
shall be the better for it: So will the world. 


CuarRLes Epwarp Rvss&.L. 
New York City. 
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Three Acres and Liberty. By Bolton Hall. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 485. Price, $1.75 
net. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

I. 


MONG the active and deeply thought- 
ful reformers who were awakened to a 
realization of social injustice by the masterly 
reasoning and moral enthusiasm of Henry 
George, no one is doing so much practical 
work along several important lines as Bolton 
Hall. He is an effective writer on economic 
and ethical themes. His telling satirical 
parables which expose the present-day cant, 
hypocrisy and brutality of the feudalism of 
privileged wealth, are unsurpassed by any 
living writer. As a lecturer he is one of the 
most lucid and fundamental of our practical 
reformers, but his labors are not confined to 
pen and platform. He is an organizer and a 
practical workman as well as a philosopher 
and a dreamer. He organized the Long- 
shoremen’s Union; he was a master spirit in 
the establishment of the Tax Reform Asso- 
ciation of New York; he was the prime mover 
and leader in the inauguration of the move- 
ment for the cultivation by the unemployed 
of the vacant lots adjacent to New York City; 
and he has been a leading spirit in introducing 
the school gardens in some of the chief New 
York State institutions. He is a persistent 
worker in his quiet but efficient way, to ex- 
tend the benefits of out-door cultivation of 
the soil to convalescent consumptives. Nor 
does this outline of his labors cover the field 
of his activity for the moral, mental and 
physical development and upliftment of those 
who are at a disadvantatge in the present 
struggle for life and growth. 


Il. 


In his new work, Three Acres and Liberty, 
Mr. Hall has rendered another important 
service to civilization. It is one of the most 
practical works that has appeared in years, 
showing what has actually been accomplished 
in various localities by the cultivation of 
vacant lots in the suburbs or of idle land near 
to American cities, as well as results obtained 
by workers in the Old World. Mr. Hall’s 
personal labors in promoting the work of the 
cultivation by the unemployed of the vacant 
lots outside the Empire City, and the experi- 
ence of other workers in this practical plan 
for the maintenance of self-respecting man- 
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hood during periods of business depression, 
have been utilized, and to these he has added a 
vast fund of facts from the recorded experi- 
ences of others who have made a study of the 
subject. All of this data was later carefully 
gone over by some of America’s foremost 
specialists, such for example, as Mr. E. H. 
Moore, Aboriculturist in the Brooklyn De- 
partment of Parks; Mr. H. V. Bruce, late 
Superintendent of the New York Cultivation 
of Vacant Lots; Professor I. P. Roberts of 
the Orange Judd Company; Mrs. Mabel 
Osgood Wright, and Mr. Joseph Morwitz of 
the German Democrat. 

Thus there can be no question as to the reli- 
ability and practical character of the work. 
Unlike many books that are largely explana- 
tory and instructive in character, this work is 
written in a pleasing style, luring the reader 
from page to page, even though the exigen- 
cies of life may render it impossible for him 
to carry into practical execution the plans 
outlined. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
volume is a cultural handbook. There are 
now many excellent treatises that clearly set 
forth the necessary facts for the novice in 
intensive gardening and agriculture. What 
our author most successfully shows is the 
thoroughly practical and highly remunerative 
character of cultivating intensively a small 
plot of land near a city. Three acres is suf- 
ficient for good living; many persons have 
succeeded on far less. 

Here we find given in detail, for example, a re- 
markable story. It comes from England. 
The successful worker, a Mr. Vincent, is a 
waiter in a hotel. Several years ago he lost 
his health. The wise old doctor whom he 
consulted told him that if he did not get into 
the open air more he would soon die. Mr. 
Vincent leased one-half an acre of land. 
This was all he could properly cultivate, as he 
had to spend eighty hours every week serving 
in the hotel. The land he rented was on the 
Brighton Race Hill Ridge, and at the time he 
leased it, the soil was only four inches deep. 
He has successfully cultivated it for several 
years and now the soil is a foot deep. In the re- 
port which was first published in the London 
Daily News in 1905 and which Mr. Hall re- 
produces in full, Mr. Vincent shows by his 
itemized account of all sales and all expendi- 
tures that the half-acre had returned in 1 
$337.18, while the total expenditures, inci 
ing about $11.50 for rent and about $8 
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help, were $44.26, leaving him a clear profit 
of $292.92 for his half-acre. Nor was the 
price he received for his products exorbitant, 
as is shown by the itemized account given. 
Thus he raised 2,660 cabbages, for which he 
received from one-half penny to one penny 
each,—that is to say from one cent to two 
cents a head. Nine hundred and fifty cauli- 
flowers brought him from two cents to three 
cents each. Twelve gallons of currants 
brought 32 cents a gallon. His _rad- 
ishes brought him one cent for fifteen, or 
thirty for a penny, and other produce in pro- 
portion. 

This story is but one of a large number of 
typical examples that are given. Many of 
them are the results of experiment in America 
on vacant lots or on idle land near our cities. 
Mr. Hall shows that it is not necessary for a 
man to go to a remote quarter in order to en- 
joy freedom and a reasonably prosperous life 
if he determines to master intensive cultiva- 
tion of the soil and is wise in selecting his 
three acres. Indeed, the land near the large 
cities or in easy reach of them by electrics 
offers special advantages for those who would 
be independent through loving and faithful 
care of a little plot of mother earth by the 


present well-understood method of intensive 
cultivation, which is clearly explained in 
numerous admirable treatises. 

The volume contains twenty-one chapters, 


an appendix and an index. In the chapters 
the following subjects are treated in so lucid 
and suggestive a manner that no one can read 
the work without experiencing a serious attack 
of land hunger: “Making a Living—Where 
and How,” “Present Conditions,” “How to 
Buy the Farm,” “Vacant City Lot Cultiva- 
tion,” “Results to be Expected,” “What an 
Acre May Produce,” “Some Methods,” “The 
Kitchen Garden,” “Tools and Equipment,” 
“Advantages from Capital,” “Hot Beds and 
“*Greenhouses,” “Other Uses of Land,” 
“Fruits,” “Flowers,” “Drug Plants,” “‘ Novel 
Live Stock,” “Where to Go,” “Clearing the 
Land,” “How to Build,” “ Back to the Land,” 
“*‘Coming Profession for Boys.” 

There are many admirable half-tone illus- 
trations showing the results of intensive cul- 
ture near our large cities. This is, we think, 
one of the most important volumes of the year. 
We wish every city dweller among our readers 
would peruse its pages, for we believe that for 
many it would prove an open door to liberty, 
health and happiness. 
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The American Idea. By Lydia K. Com- 
mander. Cloth. Pp. 329. Price, $1.50. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Company. 


In THs volume we have the fruit of three 
years of careful research for facts at first 
hand, complemented by a brilliant and search- 
ing examination of the question considered, 
in which the author displays a comprehensive 
philosophical grasp of the subject that is 
rarely in evidence in the writings of Ameri- 
cans since the newspapers and magazines 
have so fostered bright but superficial and 
flippant treatment of grave subjects. But 
though the author is fundamental and sci- 
entific in her treatment of the subject, there 
is nothing of the dullnes that is a deadly 
handicap to many earnest and painstaking 
presentations of serious problems. She has 
been a journalist too long to be dull or pro- 
saic. 

The work, which was suggested by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s plea for large families, con- 
tains eleven chapters. In the first the author 
gives the results of extended interviews and 
personal investigations, in which the views 
of many eminent thinkers are supplemented 
by the observations of a number of leading 
physicians, enjoying large practices in the 
metropolis and its suburbs, and the personal 
views of a still greater number of women in 
various walks of life. 

From a consideration of the question, 
“Has the Small Family Become an American 
Ideal ?” with its overwhelming affirmative an- 
swer, the author passes to the consideration of 
“Another Form of Race Suicide,” wherein she 
shows that by indiscriminate welcoming to our 
shores of immigrants from the Old World, and 
especially by the abnormal stimulation of im- 
migration of the least desirable classes, by mis- 
leading representations of steamship com- 
panies, the American race, so clearly defined 
and of such marked characteristics in the 
early decades of our history, has gradually 
given place to a vast composite, ill-digested 
mass of ignorant and idealless life that is 
swarming to our coast. Especially ominous 
is the tide of immigration in recent years 
which has come so largely from the southern 
races—races that are fundamentally alien to 
the Anglo-Saxon in character. 

In a chapter entitled “Not Degeneracy” 
Mrs. Commander clearly shows the blunder 
which superficial thinkers make in confusing 
the underlying causes leading to a decrease 
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in the birth ratio in different countries, as in 
France and the United States, for example. 
“Social tendencies,” she rightly observes, 
“have social causes, and to understand 
social phenomena we must discover the 
underlying causes.” And this she proceeds 
to do in some of the most thoughtful chapters 
that have been contributed to this important 
subject. 

“When,” she observes, “we find the in- 
terruption of the working of a great universal 
compelling law, we must look deep for the 
causes. We find in this country reproduction, 
the second law of nature, waning. Yet we 
are not old, our natural forces are not failing, 
the day of our vigor is not in the past. On 
the contrary, we are a young, strong, virile 
people, in the flush of our fruitful powers. 
We are at an age when to reproduce ourselves, 
to throw our young life forward into the 
future, should be a joy, a delight, the natural 
expression of our abounding vitality. 

“Powerful, indeed, must be the cause that 
can restrain young life, in the full possession 
of virile powers, from giving forth its vital 
forces to perpetuate its kind. The law of 
reproduction is the second law of life, and 
ceases to rule only when old age saps the 
vital powers. 

“Only one force in the universe is more 
powerful than the law of reproduction, only 
one law is older, only one law opposed to 
the law of reproduction can conquer it. That 
is the law of self-preservation. 

“Therefore, when we find the United 
States, a young virile nation, disregarding 
the law of reproduction, we are certain to 
find that it is because obedience is being 
claimed by an older, stronger law—-self- 

reservation. 

“If formerly, the large family prevailed, 
while now the small family is the general 
rule, it is because under former conditions 
the large family rendered easier the struggle 
for existence, while now the small family is 
the fittest to survive. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, the nation is disappearing in the effort 
to survive.” 

The chapters devoted to “The Larger 
Womanhood,” “‘The Price of Motherhood,” 
and “The Nation and the Child,” merit 
very careful reading on the part of all think- 
ing people, as does also the discussion in 
which the author takes up “Social Mother- 
hood.” This is perhaps the most vital part 
of a book that from the opening page to the 
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end is richly worth the reading,—a volume 
in which one of the gravest questions of the 
hour is treated in a most entertaining yet deeply 
thoughtful and wisely suggestive manner. 





Intimations of Immortality. Significant 
Thoughts on the Future Life. Selected 
by Helen P. Patten. Pp. 246. Price, 
$1.50 net. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Company. 

Tus is the best work of the kind that has 
appeared in anything like the same compass. 
The compiler has displayed rare judgment 
and discrimination in her selections. Never, 
we think, has there been so universal and 
intense an interest in the problem of a future 
life on the part of civilized man as to-day. 
True, there have been ages of blind faith in 
the past, which have been succeeded by 
periods of critical investigation, and usually 
a waning faith in the thought of a future life. 
So with Christian civilization. After the 
long period of the Dark Ages, came the light 
of modern scientific research and the general 
diffusion of education, and with it rose the 
critical, skeptical spirit; and one of the first 
results of the new order was a waning of the 
old faith in the belief of another life. This 
has been followed by a healthy reaction. 
The more thoughtful no longer accept without 
questioning, but the general interest in the 
problem has grown instead of waned. The 
faith of the future must answer the demands 
of an awakened intelligence. It will be 
strong, robust, healthy, and it will stimulate 
intellectual research rather than discourage it. 

In this volume the compiler has brought 
together a rich treasury of luminous thought 
from various sources, bearing upon the 
question of another life and representing 
the results of the musings, meditations and 
philosophical deductions of poets, seers, 
prophets and philosophers throughout the 
ages. How wide is the sweep of the work 
will be seen when we note the major divisions, 
which are: “From the Bibles of Humanity,” 
“The Testimony of the Ancients,” “The 
Speculations of Philosophy,” “The Deduc- 
tions of Science,” “The Voice of the Church” 
and “The Vision of the Poet.” 

In the first division are selections from the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, from the various 
great Indian sacred writings, and from the 
Old and New Testaments; and these are 
followed by selections translated from As- 
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syrian and Egyptian inscriptions and from 
various views of the master thinkers among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

Among the philosophers quoted are 
Francis Bacon, Spinoza, Bruno, Locke, 
Pascal, Franklin, Rousseau, Hume, Kant, 
Thomas Paine, William Blake, Fitche, Hum- 
boldt, Schopenhauer, Carlyle, John Stuart 
Mill, Emerson, Buckle, Renan, John Fiske, 
William James and Maeterlinck. 

Among those who contribute to the sym- 
posium which appears under the title of 
“The Deductions of Science,” are Alfred 
Russel Wallace, Charles Darwin, Sir Humph- 
rev Davy, Asa Grey, Max Miiller, Professor 
£'-,10on Newcomb, Cesare Lombroso, Camille 
Fiammarion, N. S. Shaler, F. W. H. Meyers, 
and Sir Oliver Lodge. While the voice of 
the church is heard throughout the views of 
many of the church fathers and the master 
theologians of the ages, including St. Clement, 
St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom, St. Gregory 
the Great, St. Francis of Assisi, Thomas & 
Kempis, Luther, Calvin, Knox, Richard 
Baxter, John Bunyan, Fenelon, Swedenborg, 
John Wesley, Jonathan Edwards, William 
Eilery Channing, Horace Bushnell, William 
Henry Furness, Frederick D. Maurice, James 
Martineau, Cardinal Manning, Theodore 
Parker, Henry Ward Beecher, O. B. Froth- 
ingham, Cardinal Gibbons, Brooke Herford, 
Stopford A. Brooke, Phillips Brooks, Wash- 
ington Gladden, John White Chadwick, 
Minot J. Savage, John Watson, and Newell 
Dwight Hillis. 

The poets are represented, among others, 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Addison, Young, Pope, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Byron, Shelley, Bryant, 
Hugo, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Tennyson, Browning, George Eliot, 
Lowell, Walt. Whitman, Matthew Arnold, 
Joaquin Miller, Edwin Arnold, T. B. Aldrich, 
and John Addington Symonds. 

This volume is one we can conscientiously 
recommend. It is one that should be found 
in every well-ordered library. 





Congressman Pumphrey: 
Friend. By John T. McCutcheon. Il- 
lustrated by the author. Cloth. Pp. 126. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merril] Com- 
pany. 

Mr. McCurcneon has long been well 
known as one of the brightest newspaper car- 


The People’s 


the Day. 


toonists in the Middle West. In this book, 
with word and sketch, the gifted young news- 
paper man has done some extremely clever 
work in satirizing present political conditions. 
In a bright, humorous, but clear and effective 
manner, he shows the methods pursued by 
predatory wealth and class interests, in and 
out of government, to seduce the people’s 
representatives who have some native ability, 
when they are sent to the legislative halls or 
are placed in positions of trust and confidence. 

Congressman Pumphrey is a popular West- 
ern orator who, after attaining considerable 
local fame as a champion of the people’s 
cause in opposition to the aggressions of cor- 
porate and predatory wealth, is elected to 
Congress. He soon meets a very engaging 
gentleman who turns out to be a prominent 
lawyer for some of the great interests, and 
this attorney apparently conceives a great 
admiration for the congressman. He is also 
introduced to Senator Octopus, one of the 
most powerful and influential representatives 
of vested interests in the national capital. 
Octopus takes Pumphrey to his heart. To- 
gether they go calling in fashionable circles, 
and the lawyer and the statesman further win 
the admiration of the Western congressman by 
their great interest in his wife and daughter, 
who they are anxious shall enjoy the advan- 
tages of the best Washington society. 

In various ways Pumphrey is soon en- 
meshed in the web of plutocracy’s spinning, 
much to the amazement and disgust of the 
Western constituents, who vainly look for the 
bills he was to present in order to shakle cun- 
ning and curb predatory aggressions. Finally 
a Western newspaper man turns a broadside 
against Pumphrey. The congressman, how- 
ever, invites him to Washington, determined 
to silence him as he himself has been silenced. 
In this enterprise, which Senator Octopus and 
the attorney regard as very praiseworthy, he 
is seconded by a number of capitalistic gen- 
tlemen, who arrange a banquet in honor of 
the Western editor. The editor, however, 
fails to fall into the trap, and returning home 
renews his assaults upon Pumphrey, which 
threaten the defeat of “the people’s friend” 
in the future election. In his extremity 
Pumphrey calls on Senator Octopus for help. 
The senator proves how strong is his arm to 
help his friend when he shows that the sena- 
tors from Pumphrey’s state are beholden to 
him for favors, and through those senators he 
orders the county printing held up for the 




















county in which the Western editor resides, 
This means a large sum to the poor printer; 


indeed, to lose the printing would probably ' 


seriously cripple him, and finally, finding 
that there is no way of escape, the editor 
appeals to Pumphrey and comes to terms. 
In this manner his voice is of course silenced, 
as has been the case in so many instances. 

The book, although humorous and bright, 
is a searching exposé, made by a newspaper 
man who knows what he is talking about, of 
the systematic methods being employed by 
predatory wealth to continue its corrupt rule 
in government. 





The Song of the Boy. By Justin Sterns. 
Paper. Pp. 18. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 
Jestwood, Massachusetts: The Ariel Press. 


Tuis little Whitmanesque poem is brimful 
of healthful thought. In it the Boy first speaks 


of joy in living: 


“Oh! The joy of being alive! 
To be sound of body and brain, 
With pulses that leap to strive, 
And muscles that crave the difficult feat. 
To battle with wind and rain, 
To struggle with snow and sleet, 
In the tumbling surf to meet 
That strongest foe of man, the sea. 
To feel her tug at the feet, 
And buffet the face with a heavy hand; 
To measure strength with her brainless strength, 
And in spite of her might, to stand 
Or leap or swim at the will’s command. 
Oh! Life is sweet!” 


In like manner he revels in the might of his 
body, the strength of his brain, in the exhila- 
ration of living and breathing, of thinking and 
speaking. But anon comes Death, with 
solemn warning, to which the Boy replies: 


“He who has known the joy of the indrawn breath 

And the senses that throb and thrill, 

And the blood that pulses quick, 

He who has known joys that fill 

For half a hundred years, 

He should lay them down with a smile 

To yield them up to death. 
ve him Life for a while 

And the Jo et gh AE ea 

Great was the gift. But when he has run his race, 

And used them both to the uttermost, 

Why should he shrink from Death?” 


Conscience also speaks: 


“Do you think this Joy of Living? 
This bod supple and strong, 
Gifts of the great God's giving, 
Are wholly your own? 

Is it for you alone 
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And after the Boy has replied, the World, 
the Flesh and the Devil in turn address him. 
For a time he seems to waver in his high pur- 
pose, till Love speaks, saying: 


“Keep me my throne, O Boy! 
Of dhs supe a ’s strength and the * thrill. 
ie body’s an senses 
They are right and sweet in their day, 
yt poem than they. 
They straight give way when I claim my 
empty throne. 
Lo! I am the Pe peal ron 
ou presently own my sway. 
O Boy! you have waited me long, 
But I may not come at the summons of man. 
I must bide my time. 
You are right to live in your jubilant song 
Of joy in being alive, 
But know that each of these lesser joys 
You shall desire to sacrifice 
In the service of Love. O Boy! Be wise! 
Even the joy of the indrawn breath 
You shall be willing to yield to Death. 
Yea! So the Beloved be blest thereby 
You shall gladly die. 
Then is it more 
tha the brag will — , 
t you keep your ean 
It has carved you well, of a truth, 
Senedd ic 
u sane and fine % 
Fit to love with the Love that Abides. 
The Prelude,—and then the Song! 
Behold! I shall come! 
What will it matter then that you waited me long?” 


And the Boy hears and responds with a will, 
He will guard the temple of his soul that love 
may find him strong and clean and worthy. 

The writer of this little work is a lady of 
much ability. We have examined some of 
her previous writings. They were marked 
by strength, logic and skill, just as this little 
volume shows a wholesome, fine poetic imag- 
ination. 

As Ye Have Sown. By Dolf Wyllarde. 

Cloth. Price, $1.50. New York: John 

Lane Company. 


Tis is a brilliant and convincing picture of 
society life among the members of the British 
aristocracy and exposes the follies and weak- 
nesses of the fast set in an unsparing manner. 
It is hard to think that the Lady Vera Morning- 
tons, the Editha Blais Herons, the Chiffons, 
and the Caryl Lexiters are the true represen- 
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tatives of the present-day English aristocracy. 
Rather should we like to feel that the old Duke 
of London and Lady Helen Chilcote were the 
truly typical figures; but the author leaves us 
no choice but to conclude that these are of a 
school that is fast disappearing, if it has not 
already vanished, from the stage of London 
social life. 

In contrast to the unpleasant types presented 
Miss Wyllarde shows us as representatives of 
the great middle class such women as Fate 
Leroy, such men as Eldred Leroy and Gerald 
Vaughan—characters who might easily stand 
for the best in any society—clean, well-bred, 
intelligent men and women who are the back- 
bone of a nation. 

Patricia Mornington, the heroine, is also a 
fine type of English womanhood. She has 
been reared by Lady Helen Chilcote, a dis- 
tant relative and has imbibed from her the 
old-time ideals of honor and uprightness 
which most of the members of her social set 
seem entirely to have lost sight of. Patricia 
has no sympathy with the amusements and 
vices of her mother’s friends and prides herself 
on the sturdy middle-class blood which she 
believes runs in her veins, as Giles Morning- 
ton comes from yeoman stock and has made 
his money in manufacture. When, after his 
tragic death, she finds that the man she has 
always supposed to be her father has given 
her the protection of his name only in order 
so cover her mother’s sin and unfaithfulness, 
the refuses to accept the money which would 
fall to her if she kept silence, and voluntarily 
exiles herself from her relatives and finds 
more congenial companionship among the 
acquaintances she has made through Fate 
Leroy and her husband. 

The book illustrates in a striking manner 
the vicious influence of a parasite class which 
inevitably in time becomes a class largely 
made up of idlers, lacking in a sensible reali- 
zation of moral responsibility. 

It is unfortunate that the book should be 
marred by so many typographical errors as 
are to be found in its pages. 

Amy C. Rica. 





The Mayor's Wije. By Anna Katherine 
Green. _ Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 389. 
Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


WE TuHInk this is the best story written by 
this author,— better, indeed, than The Leaven- 
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worth Case, which was so popular when it first 
appeared. It is a mystery story of more 
than ordinary ingenuity in its inventive re- 
sources. But what is true of the other works 
of this author is equally true of The Mayor's 
Wife. It lacks in human interest. There is 
none of the compelling imaginative genius 
displayed that makes the characters of a 
romance appeal to the reader as real flesh 
and blood men and women. Romances 
written by geniuses of a high order—by 
persons possessing poetic and imaginative 
powers, almost instantly engage the interest 
of the reader in the life, fortune and fate of 
the characters, because the creations appeal 
to one in the same manner than living per- 
sonalities would appeal under similar circum- 
stances. It is thus with The Octopus, by 
Frank Norris, The Second Generation, by 
David Graham Phillips, The Sage Brush 
Parson, Truth Dexter, and many other recent 
novels of real imaginative power. Not so 


with this ingenious and exciting tale. The 
Mayor's Wije holds the interest of 
the reader, it is true, but it is in 


the same way that the interest is held 
in a detective tale; not because we feel 
any special concern for the parties, but the 
mystery and the ingenious manner in which 
the threads of the tale are woven together 
attract and perhaps fascinate the reader. 
Persons who enjoy a well-written detective 
story, with more of general interest and variety 
than are present in most such tales, will find 
this story engaging. It is the best mystery 
tale we have read in months. 





The Slim Princess. By George Ade. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Price, $1.50. Indianapo- 
lis: The Bobbs-Merri]l Company. 


The Slim Princess is one of the brightest 
phantasies of the season. It is wildly absurd 
and impossible, holding about the relation to 
a well wrought out romance which deals with 
possible persons and happenings, that a farce 
holds to an old-time comedy. Yet owing to 
the peculiar genius of George Ade, its bril- 
liancy and vivacity, it will appeal to the fun- 
loving public who wish to idle away an hour 
without the trouble of thinking seriously or 
allowing the deeper emotions to be disturbed. 

The Slim Princess lived in an impossible 
dependency of Turkey where only fat women 
were sought in marriage. She was thus in 
disgrace and was ignored and slighted by all 
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the eligible young men of the land, while the 
law of the country prevented a younger sister 
from marrying until the elder had found a 
husband. Thus the beautifully fat younger 
sister of the heroine found herself also barred 
from the matrimonial altar, The father 
resorted to strategy to get his daughter mar- 
ried off. She appeared at a garden party 
padded and pillowed, but the attempt was 
unsuccessful. The ruse was discovered and 
the Princess found herself in further disgrace. 
Then appeared on the scene the ubiquitous 
young American millionaire who wooed and 
finally after no end of adventures wed the Slim 
Princess, to the great joy of all. 

The story throughout reminds one of the 
old play, “Fresh, the American,” rendered 
popular some years ago by Raymond’s acting 
of the title réle. 


The Brass Bowl. By Louis Joseph Vance. 
Illustrated Cloth. Pp. 380. Price, 
$1.50. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 


Company. 


Tus story is written frankly with no other 
purpose than to entertain. The plot hinges 
on the marvelous resemblance of the hero, 
“Handsome Dan” Maitland, a New York 
millionaire, to “Handsome Dan” Anisty, a 
gentleman burglar. Anisty determines to 
obtain possession of the Maitland jewels, 
which are in a safe at the millionaire’s country 
home, on the same night that the latter makes 
an unexpected visit to his estate. Numerous 
exciting and more or less improbable adven- 
tures follow, in which a beautiful and mys- 
terious young woman figures prominently. 
It goes without saying that the story ends 
happily. 

The Brass Bowl will hold the breathless 
interest of the reader who is seeking only to 
be amused, as the action is rapid and the 
dialogue well written; but the book belongs 
to that class of feverish and essentially ephe- 
meral fiction of which we have altogether too 
many representatives of late. 

Amy C. Ricu. 


Phantom Wires. By Arthur Stringer. Ilus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 295. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 


In Phantom Wires the career of the two 
chief characters of Mr. Stringer’s The Wire 
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Tappers is continued. Readers of the former 
romance will remember that Jim Durgin and 
his wife, professional wire-tappers, after a 
series of exciting episodes in quest of gold 
by lawless methods, decided to give up a life 
of crime. They left for Europe. In the 
present story it appears that after a long and 
futile attempt to succeed by honorable em- 
ployment, during which time they have had 
to separate, seeking labor in different parts of 
Europe, both return to the old questionable 
life, seemingly driven on by the Nemesis of 
adversity. They meet and again engage in 
criminal acts in the hope of gaining sufficient 
money to allow them to make another attempt 
to live honorable lives. The story is chiefly 
concerned with their daring deeds and hair- 
breadth escapes, all, or almost all, of which 
are extra-legal in character, while many of 
them are so wildly improbable as to over-tax 
the credulity of the least exacting reader. In 
the end the couple again emerge from their 
criminal career, strong im their resolution to 
lead more worthy lives. A year elapses and 
the work closes with a picture of Durgin and 
his wife happily engaged in honest industry. 
They have learned their lesson—the great 
lesson of life. 

“She felt that he, too, had stumbled upon 
the timeless and mysterious paradox of ex- 
istence, that incongruous law which ordains 
that as one surrenders and relinquishes and 
gives, so one shall live the richer and 
deeper.” 

Later the wife tells her husband that the 
most beautiful thing in the world is Redemp- 
tion. 

“I think there ’s nothing ever done, or 
made, or written of, or sung of by poets, 
more beautiful than a soul, a poor, unhappy 
human soul, coming into its own once more! 
. - - I don’t believe there’s an adventure or 
a movement in all life more beautiful than 
the rehabilitation—that ’s the only word I can 
use!—of a man’s heart, or a woman’s!. . . 
What can be lovelier than the restoration of 
sanity and beauty and meaning to a suffering 
and tortured life? Health after sickness is 
lovely, and so is healing after disease, and 
quietness after unrest, and peace after struggle. 
But that, Jim, is only for the body. It’s 
only for something of a day or two, or a year 
or two. When a soul is redeemed, it ’s some- 
thing that leaves you face to face with—with 
Eternity!” 
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With this high note the story closes,—a 
story, however, that cannot serve to elevate 
and ennoble the reader, as almost the entire 
work is given to criminal exploits; while for 
discriminating readers the palpable improb- 
abilities, not to say impossibilities, of many 
of the narrow escapes and daring exploits 
render the book unconvincing and therefore 
lacking in the first essential of a novel. For 
people who do not think deeply, who ask only 
for feverish exploits, regardless of probability 
and the moral atmosphere of a work, this 
story will doubtless prove satisfactory, yet 
we regard it as distinctly inferior to the author’s 
former story. 





Jess: Bits of Wayside Gospel. By Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. Cloth. Pp. 314. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


Ovt i Chicago there lives and works a 
man who in the truest and highest sense is a 
minister of righteousness. He was one of the 
master-spirits in making the World’s Congress 
of Religions, that assembled in Chicago dur- 
ing the World’s Fair, a pronounced success 
and something of permanent value to the race. 
Of late years he has been the master-worker 
in building up the grandest institutional 
church in America, The Abraham Lincoln 
Center of Chicago. This important con- 
structive socia] center has been fully described 
by Mr. George Wharton James in a finely il- 
lustrated paper in THe Arena for March, 
so we merely refer to it in passing. 

Recently we have been reading a volume 
of discussions by this master-worker, the Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, and it contains so much 
of beauty and worth that it affords us pleasure 
to call the attention of our readers to the book. 
Jess is the fruitage or the moral and intel- 
lectual harvest garnered during a season’s 
vacation enjoyed by Mr. Jones in a ride 
through Wisconsin on a beautiful, spirited, 
intelligent and affectionate horse that had 
been given him by his friends. The first 
chapter deals with Jess, the horse, and is made 
the vehicle for a fine plea for kind and humane 
treatment to our poor relations, the dumb 
animals. Following the opening chapter are 
ten discourses, all suggested by what the 
clergyman saw and heard during his pilgrim- 
age along the highways and byways of Wis- 
consin. 

Emerson, it will be remembered, described 
the harvest of beauty that he garnered after 
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the reapers had gathered the grain from the 
field, and this work illustrates forcibly the 
meaning of such a harvest as the idealist and 
poet Emerson had in mind. It shows what 
the seeing eye may take cognizance of, what 
a wealth of true and helpful philosophy it 
may bring back to the children of the cities 
from a journey into the country. 

The themes discussed in the volume, after 
the introductory chapter, are: “Realizing 
Life,” “A Dinner of Herbs,” “A Quest for 
the Unattainable,” “The River of Life,” 
“Earth’s Fulness,” “Spiritual Values of Coun- 
try and City,” “The Religion of the Bird’s 
Nest,” “Near to the Heart of Nature,” “The 
Peace of God,” and “The Uplands of the 
Spirit.” 

These chapters are jeweled with thoughts 
that cannot fail to prove an inspiration to 
higher living and with lessons that will help 
all readers to enjoy a fuller and richer life. 
Space forbids extended quotations, but the 
following extracts from the chapter entitled 
“A Quest for the Unattainable” will give the 
reader a hint of the good things which are 
found on almost every page. Dr. Jones points 
out the fact that in this life our dreams and 
ideals are never fully realized. “There is,” 
he says, “an unanswered prayer, an unreal- 
ized dream, in every life. There is a deep- 
rooted, far-reaching disappointment in store 
for the noblest children of earth.” But does 
this make him pessimistic? By no means. 
He has a splendid faith in a still fairer to- 
morrow for the human soul, where in answer 
to the eternal law of justice the high dreams 
and ideals tenaciously clung to in this life 
shall be fully realized. He holds that: 


“The dream will come full circle when it 
is orbed in eternity, that no vagrant wish of a 
loyal soul can be left unfulfilled, no clumsy 
effort of a consecrated will go unrewarded. 
As there is a breast prepared for the expectant 
babe, a light for the eye formed in darkness, 
a sound for the ear built in silence, so there is 
a reality to meet the prophetic gropings of the 
human soul. The expectations of the earn- 
est, the desire of the good, the dream of the 
enthusiast, whether in the Bible or out of it, 
are promissory notes of the Almighty, and his 
notes are good. Only the fish in the rivers 
that flow through sunless caverns are eyeless, 
and only dead souls are visionless. Dying 
nations look backward. Growing nations 
look forward. I believe in immortality be- 
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cause God has given me a prophetic appetite 
for it. This law is always the compensation 
and comfort of the poet. . . . This is the faith 
magnificently stated by the great Victorian 


laureate of the nineteenth century: 


“*That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete.’” 


Very suggestive and true are these lines de- 
scriptive of a vast army of lives that are drift- 
ing, where, if their moral natures had been 
properly aroused and trained in youth, they 
would have manfully pulled on the oars of 


human progress: 


“The most pitiable life is the aimless life. 
Heaven help the man or woman, the boy or 
girl, who is not interested in anything outside 
of his or her own immediate comfort and that 
related thereto, whoeats bread to make strength 
for no special cause, who pursues science, 
reads poetry, studies books, for no earthly or 
heavenly purpose other than mere enjoyment 
of acquisition; who goes on accumulating 
wealth, piling up money, with no definite or 
absorbing purpose to apply it to anything in 
particular. These are the men that are in the 
way.” 


We conclude our extracts with the follow- 
ing lines: 


“The old alchemists, seeking the elixir of 
life, found what was better, the elements of 
chemistry. The Spaniard, as the story goes, 
chasing a mountain goat which he probably 
did not catch, found at the roots of the shrub 
that gave way under his grasp as he climbed, 
the gold of Peru, which was his nearest ap- 
proach to the Eldorado he sought. Besse- 
mer, in trying to make wrought-iron, discov- 
ered the great steel-making process. Colum- 
bus sailed in search of India; God showed 
him America. The Pilgrim fathers came to 
establish a colony; God made of them a re- 
public. Thus ever does his deliberation over- 
reach our impetuosity. Humanity’s antici- 
pation is always smaller than the divine re- 
alization. The toy, the coveted picture-book, 
the education, the position, the living, the 
farm, the home, the possessions men have 
dared to hope for, one after another are given. 
Companionship, sympathy, love, come in the 
wake of the beatific vision, not in anticipation 
of it. Dream after dream lures man onward, 
and all the time he is not dealing with illu- 
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sions, he is not chasing will-o’-the-wisps, but 
following the beckoning hand of destiny. 


“Then is the lyric dream 
iat gov to them in vain! Old death-wounds still 
Set the spirit for eternal life; 
In every dirge there sh a battle-march ; 


And those slain heroes of the past may tell 
How they attained, who only seemed to fail; 
And they that fell of old, on those gray fields, 
By their red Death, enable us to live! 


“ .. . Let no one dare distrust the for- 
ward beckonings. Ignorance places the gold- 
en age behind. We cannot, if we would, re- 
turn to it. Knowledge places the golden age 
ahead of us. We must strive for it. The 
simplicity of Eden, whatever it was, is out of 
the question now. It is past. The triumph 
of spirit, the reign of reason, the kingdom of 
love is ahead. We must look forward to it.” 


Books like Jess exert a refining and uplift- 
ing influence on the reader. They fill the 
thought-world with wholesome, beautiful, 
spirit-stimulating imagery. They train the 
mind to take cognizance of all that is fair and 
wonderful that panorama-like passes before 
the eye of man, and to reason on the phenom- 
ena that are seen. 





Railway Problems. Edited by William Z. 
Ripley, Professor of Economics, Harvard 
University. Published by Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston. Cloth. 686 pages, with 
maps, $2.70 net. 


Proressor Riptey has brought together 
for the first time in convenient form a score of 
the most important papers on the railway 
question by leading railway authorities. 
Some of the railway classics are here, such as 
A Chapter of Erie, by Charles Francis Adams; 
Standard Ou Rebates, by Miss Tarbell; The 
Union Pacific Construction, by Henry K. 
White, and Railway Ownership in Germany, 
by B. H. Myer. There are also includ 
official records of the classic casés and de- 
cisions, such as the Cincinnati Freight Bu- 
reau case, the Hutchinson Salt case, the Eau 
Claire Lumber case, and the Chattanooga case. 
A typical railroad pool is described in the 
Southern Railway and Steamship Association. 
The leading cases of discrimination are dealt 
with in the cases referred to; the theory of 
railway rates is discussed by Frank W. 
Taussig; and the Trunk Line Rate System, 
by Professor Ripley. The Southern Basing 
Point System is illuminated by several im- 
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portant cases, and export and transcontinental 
rate cases are given. Several other important 
papers are included in the book, and it is 
brought down to date by an article by Frank 
H. Dixon on the Interstate Commerce Law 
as amended in 1906. 

In a discussion of pooling in his introduc- 
tion, the editor has this to say: 


“Observation in continental Europe where 
government ownership of railways prevails, 
strongly impresses one with the economic 
advantages of entirely unified systems of 
operation. No devious routing of traffic is 
allowed. Certain lines best situated and 
equipped for the business are designated for 
each kind of traffic, and concentration on 
them follows to the exclusion of the weak 
lines,—that is to say, of the lines which are weak 
for that particular business. No roundabout 
circuiting occurs because of the complete ab- 
sorption of all lines into the government system. 
No independent roads have to be placated. 
The sole problem is to cause the tonnage to be 
most directly and economically transported.” 


Many of the papers in this book are familiar 
to all who have kept in touch with railway 
questions, bnt every such person will welcome 
the opportunity of having them in this very 
convenient form. The book is invaluable 
for college work, and to all who would take 
up the history of American railways. 

Ratpx ALBERTSON. 


Display. By R. E. Spender. Cloth. Pp. 
300. New York: John Lane Company. 


A WRITER on books has said that the right 
kind of book leaves a “wholesome and fine 
feeling in the mind of one who reads it.” 
Judged by this test, Display can hardly be 


said to be the right kind of a book. It is too 
cynical, too pessimistic. It is an English 
book and deals with London characters, none 
of them really genuine or uplifting. Shoddy 
is the best term to express the character of the 
society they represent. These shoddy char- 
acters are brought together on an expedition 
to locate the Utopia of Sir Thomas More in 
Africa. There is much conversation, some 
of it witty, and the satire is at times very keen 
and piercing, but one does not relish too 
much satire even in a satirical book. Be- 
fore the volume is finished the reader will 
sigh for something really noble and genuine. 
Rosert E. Bissee. 


Books of the Day. 


The Health-Care of the Baby. By Louis 
Fisher, M.D. Cloth. Pp. 166. Price, 75 
cents net; by mail, 82 cents. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


Tus is a carefully written and valuable 
little book on the care of infants. It should 
be in the hands of every mother, and espe- 
cially of those mothers who have been filled 
with misinformation handed down through 
generations of ignorance. The book gives 
details of infant feeding, care of the stomach 
and bowels, management of fever; and in 
cases of accident, poisoning, etc., it gives 
ample advice to be followed until medical 
help can be procured. 

Rosert E. Bissee. 


The Cruise of the Firefly. By Edward S. 
Ellis. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 30. 
Price, 75 certs. Philadelphia: The John 
C. Winston Company. 

A Hunt on Snowshoes. By Edward 5 “iis 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 362. Price 75 
cents. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Company. 

Lost in the Forbidden Land. By Edward S. 
Ellis. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 310. 
Price, 75 cents. Philadelphia: The John 
C. Winston Company. 


As stories for boys these books are a great 
success. They are full of thrilling adventure, 
there being a continuous performance of hair- 
breadth escapes. Wolves, bears, Indians 
and villains are always at hand, waiting the 
magic wand of the conjurer to call them into 
being and to discomfort them at pleasure. 
However close death’s call, the boy readers 
may rest assured that the hero will always 
escape, and that new luster will continually 
be added to his renown. Also in all the con- 
tests the nobler boys will eventually win, and 
the story’s outcome will be perfectly satis- 
factory. 

Wonderful, vivid and entrancing are these 
books, and if they had one other element they 
would be well-nigh perfection. The one ele- 
ment lacking is the possible, but of course 
this is a small matter with boys, and with Mr. 
Ellis it is evidently of no account whatever. 

As we have three of these books before us 
we will take a little space once for all to show 
up some of their absurdities. In one of them 
two boys start out from home one evening to 
visit a hunter friend on the shore of the upper 
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Kennebec. These boys are respectively twelve 
and fourteen years of age and start on their 
skates at a time when the full moon rides so 
high in the sky that the trees on the banks of 
the river scarcely cast a shadow. This must 
be near midnight, as the full moon rises about 
six o’clock, and we wonder at so late a start. 
Now when they reach the hunter’s cabin, 
strange to say he has not yet returned from 
his day’s hunt. Meanwhile the boys have 
startling adventures with wolves, and with a 
great bear which has come out of winter 
quarters for the purpose. Incidentally a 
ghost is brought in to add a little cheer to the 
situation. After adventures enough to cover 
an hour or two the hunter appears in an im- 
possible place just in time to rescue one of the 
boys from the bear. They are refreshed with 
a hearty supper and go to bed to get rested 
for the next day’s hunt. 

All this happened many years ago, and yet 
while the boys were skating for life to escape 
from the wolves, one of them remarked that 
the savage beasts were coming after them like 
an express engine. It matters not to this 
author that the wolves were driven out of 
Maine long before express-engines were ever 
heard of; if he needs wolves or engines, he is 
going to have them. He also is careful to 
inform the boys that the forests along the 
upper Kennebec are of oak and pine, while 
as a matter of fact one might search over a 
thousand acres in that region and never find 
a single oak. 

In another story we are told that a boat was 
repaired with pitch from a hemlock. Now 
the hemlock is a tree which of all the ever- 
greens has the least amount of pitch in it, and 
yet on another occasion he has one of these 
green trees accidentally take fire and burn up. 
How the thought of it would make a Maine 
woodsman laugh! 

But our object is not to discourage the boys. 
They will like these stories very much, but 
they will learn nothing from them except a 
great many things that are not so. 


Rosert E. Bissee. 


A History of the United States and Its People. 
By Elroy McKendree Avery. In fifteen 
volumes. Volume Three. Dealing with 
a neglected period of American history, a 
period extending through the latter part of 
the seventeenth and the early part of the 


eighteenth centuries. Profusely mapped 
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and illustrated. Price, $6.25 net per vol- 
ume. Cleveland, Ohio: The Burrows 
Brothers. 


Tue THD volume of Dr. Avery’s monu- 
mental history of the Republic is before us 
and we are gratified to find that it fully main- 
tains the high standard set in the preceding 
volumes. After examining this work we see 
nothing to retract in our former strong words 
of praise for Dr. Avery’s immensely important 
work,—a history which bids fair to be the 
most accurate and authoritative story of the 
Republic that has appeared. The very 
method of its preparation renders it preémi- 
nently valuable to those who desire historic 
truth. Heretofore our historians have con- 
sistently striven to tell the story of our nation, 
her rise and progress; but the vast accumula- 
tion of matter—much of it contradictory in 
character—rendered careful verification by 
one person in the time given to the prepara- 
tion of the history, impossible. Therefore, 
with the best intentions, the most excellent 
of our histories are full of errors of fact. 

Dr. Avery has brought to his work the 
modern scientific or critical method. He 
has spent twenty years on this history, while 
beyond and above this, he has called to his 
aid the services of the ablest specialists in all 
cases where a fact has been in doubt, and no 
stone has been left unturned in a determined 
effort to arrive at the historical verity of every 
question about which there has been any 
controversy. This of course at times shatters 
some pleasing romances, as the sunlight dis- 
pels the mist; but in history what the reader 
wants is facts. History, like science, should 
be “a sheaf of facts”; and this has been the 
master object of our historian. His work 
has been prepared with the greatest care and 
after exhaustive research such as has marked 
no previous American history. It has then 
been criticized by eminent specialists, revised 
and verified with the aid of other leading 
modern scholars and the latest available 
facts. Moreover, the author writes in a 
simple, lucid style, admirably adapted to the 
unfoldment of an authentic history, while the 
publishers have spared no expense or pains 
in their effort to adequately complement Dr. 
Avery’s work with maps and authentic 
illustrations. 

The third volume, which is now before us, 
leaves little doubt but what the history when 
completed will be peerless among the stories 
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of the rise and onward march of the United 
States. We regret, however, the long time 
that elapses between the appearance of vol- 
umes. It is unfortunate that at least the first 
half of the work might not have been com- 
pleted and ready for the press before the 
publication had been commenced. 

Volume three is devoted to what has been 
happily termed a neglected period of American 
history,—a period extending through the 
latter part of the seventeenth to well toward 
the meridian of the eighteenth century. 
Behind it lay the stirring, strenuous and 
oftentimes intensely exciting period that 
marked the colonization of the New World 
and the struggle for a firm foothold,—a 
struggle that sometimes meant war with 
Indians, sometimes conflict with rival na- 
tions, and ever the fierce battle to subjugate 
the soil and wring from it more than was 
needed to supply food, raiment and shelter 
for the isolated bands on the wilderness 
frontiers of the New World. In the years 
succeeding the period herein treated we have 
the great agitation and the overt acts that led 
to Lexington and Bunker Hill, to the War of 
the Revolution, the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence and the final triumph of the colonies. 


It is not strange, perhaps, that the period that 
lay as a valley between epochs so rich in 
dramatic interest, so picturesque and stirring, 
has been hastily passed over by most his- 
torians; and yet he who would understand 
the full meaning of the great day that fol- 
lowed—the day which marked one of the 
most momentous epochs in the history of 
government, the day of the birth of modern 
democracy—cannot afford to ignore the 
deeply significant facts that preceded the 
Revolutionary agitation. Indeed, they in a 
large way give us fundamental facts that in a 
great measure explain the why and wherefore 
of the upheaval that followed. It is in this 
period that the estrangement between the 
mother and child took place. A deep and 
for some time ever-broadening friction was 
noticeable. The mother country had a 
grievance and refused to see the situation 
from the view-point of the colonists, and the 
colonists, on the other hand, felt that the 
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parent land wished to be oppressive and un- 
just and resented the attempts at aggression 
on the part of those who never knew the 
rigors of the pioneers or the struggles, the 
privations and the tragedies with which 
the children of the New World were daily 
companioned in their titanic labor of making 
a New England beyond the seas. Then 
came a breathing spell. The heavy hand of 
the mother country was relaxed and the 
bitterness and animosity of the preceding 
days diminished. But this period of “wise 
and salutary neglect” on the part of England 
was to be followed by the dark days that 
immediately preceded the Revolution. 

Volume Three, dealing as it does with this 
largely neglected period, is of special interest 
to students of history, and the care and 
thoroughness with which the facts of history 
have been examined and sifted before they 
have been presented, and the lucid manner 
in which this part of our history is told, make 
it an extremely important addition to the 
historical data available to the general reader. 

The volume, like its two predecessors, is a 
model of typographical excellence. The 
many maps and portraits give added interest 
and value to the work. 


The Lonesome Trail. By John G. Neihardt. 
Cloth. Pp. 308. Price, $1.50. New 
York: John Lane Company. 


THE TWENTY short stories which make up 
this volume have appeared in various Amer- 
ican monthlies and are now republished under 
the significant title of The Lonesome Trail. 
With one or two exceptions the stories are all 
either tragic or pathetic, and despite their un- 
deniable charm and the vivid manner in 
which they picture the life of the Indian and 
the half-breed trapper of the West, they leave 
a distinctly depressing effect on the mind. It 
is not a volume to be read through at a sitting. 
One or two such stories at a time will prove 
sufficient for the average reader. 

Among the more noteworthy of the stories 
are “Mignon,” “The Smile of God,” “The 
Look in the Face,” and “The Art of Hate.” 

Amy C. Rica. 





NOTES AND 


EGOVERNMENT-OWNED RAILWAYS 

OF NEW ZEALAND: At the present time 

bm | bas associations and a ape ars news- 
papers are ly engaged in a of misrepre- 
sentation in the service of the great rad way and other 
blic utility corporations, when tainted news is 
See ublished from the Atlantic to the Pacific for 
the sole p of deceiving the electorate and 
preventing it from purging the nation of the greatest 
source of graft and corrw on that has blighted 
our government, it is well that we have an authori- 
tative word on the a and operated 
railways of New and, with comparative data 
relative to railway service under public and private 
ownership. The author, Mr. A. A. Brown, is a 
well-known American journalist who is at pa 
the ing editor of The Colonist, the leading 
paper of Fictoria, British Columbia. In order to 
satisfy himself as to the truth or falsity of the many 
flattering reports of the march of democracy and 
the victory of popular government in New Zealand, 
Mr. Brown went to that colony and made a pains- 
taking study of the government in its various 
and especially did he investigate the 


wor 
operation of the government-owned ways of 
ae Zealand, ieee he was familiar with 


the threadbare objections urged to popu- 
lar ownership by the attorneys and hired 
apologists of the railway corporations. After 
visiting New d, Mr. Brown went 

England, where he made a “yn 
study of the privately-owned railways of Great 
Britain with the people’s lines of New Zealand. 
This paper therefore embodies the results of his 
observations, fortified by statistics by Prime Minister 
Warp of New Zealand. The is an important 
contribution to the growing literature favorable to 
public-ownership. 

Theodor Barth: Maynarp Bur.er, our i 
staff correspondent in Germany, this month fur- 
nishes our readers with an instructive and inspiring 
pen-picture of one of the great apostles of democracy 
of Continental Europe. It requires great co! 
mets my of character and devotion of the ideal o 

government to be a democratic statesman 
meme where the power of the throne, the 
influence of government and the aristocracy, and 
the weight of time-serving conservative society are 
all cast on the side of reaction; but Taropor 
Barra is a man after the order of the great men 
who = broad and deep aang mee - democ- 
racy. He is at present traveling through the Anglo- 
Saxon world to gai metenel fer @ new campaign 
‘eet when he returns to the Father- 


The Dramas of Oscar Wilde: In this issue we 
ish another iminating critical essay from the 


ublish discriminating 
brilliant pen of Professor AkcHTBALD HENDERSON. 


COMMENTS. 


Dr. Henperson is justly recognized as one of the 
keenest and most competent critics of modern 
poetical and dramatic works which aspire to a 

ent place in literature, and his essay on The 
Seones of Oscar Wilde is a valuable companion 
piece to the writer’s earlier paper on WiLDE. 


Two Important Politico-Economic Papers: In 
the May Arena we published a striking and funda- 
mental discussion by Joun Moopy on The Evolu- 
tion of the Trust: Its Evil Element and the True 

. In ‘our June — we presented JAMES 
re’s Democracy Socialism, a 
which we as the most fundamental and 
luminous political essay that has appeared in any 
ne Se Saae iesile samen alt Gaia 
cai ‘o extremely valuable papers, one 
with the fundamental facts as they relate to the 
pending between genuine d and 
class government, by the Hon. Rosert T 
yore Jr. Pasa entitled Massachusetts’ Historic 
ttitude in to + pamnrman Government. 
The other was an ded examination of leading 
objections urged against Direct-Legislation. In 
this issue we t two more in this 
eral educational course of politico-economic 
otean which deal in a vital way with funda-. 
mental political advance along democratic lines 
and with the master ain of justice to all ever 
mount. One of these contributions is a 


on the philosophy of Marx. 


The Curse and Blight of Partisanship: The 
industrial ee rea wealth, which is 
eee SE eS en ne eee 
result of class legislation or es 
which under just and equitable conditi 
be enjoyed by the industrial millions, 
its continued sway and further qo 
ploitation of the people, upon wer 


. 
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The 


grafters. peril which WasmNoTon and J EFFER- 
son beheld with prophetic vision 


has overtaken us, 


as is vividly set forth by Mr. C. Ver Hota in his 
notable and timely contribution on The Curse and 
Blight of Partisanship. Mr. Houtman has in recent 

been a lecturer in the Boston University and 
in the University of Maine. He is a prominent 


t, and a staunch 


wyer, a man of d i 
in ideals upon which 


la 
upholder’of the fundamen 
free government rests. 


Prenatal Education: In a recent issue of Tue 
ARENA we published a charming a from the 
of Mr. uR SmirH on Plant Consciousness. 
the present number will be found an equall 
interesting and highly valuable contribution deal- 
ing with Prenatal aren 4 One of $ 1 
onemes ete resented by present-day civili- 
zation is the oe fee shown by individuals and 
society to the improvement of the race by proper 
measures for giving the future eration every 
ible opportunity to become that full-orbed 
ives should | be. Mr. Smirn’s paper will tend to 
rivet the attention of serious people on one phase 
of this important question. 


Houston and Its City Commission: In this 
number will be found the second a by GrorcEz 
Wuarron James on typical Southern cities and 
what they are achieving. Mr. James’ paper is 
highly interesting and suggestive, but in Houston 
we find the same fundamental weakness as is found 
in the Galveston charter and which we pointed out 
last month. Only last week we were in conversa- 
tion with a prominent public-spirited man from 
Houston, we asked him or he thought of 
the commission charter. He replied that so lo 
as they had a commission com’ of high-minded, 

ublic-spirited, graft-proof citizens, Houston would 

ave an admirable government; but unhappily 
there was no provision in the Houston charter to 
bulwark democratic government and protect the 
citizens in their rights, if a commission became, 
like the modern machine-made boards of aldermen 
and councils, the tools of privileged interests; that 
with the initiative, referendum and right of recall 
the new government of Houston would be almost 
ideal. In this connection it is well to remember 
that the new city government of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has provided for a commission government properly 
safeguarded by the initiative and referendum. 


WE wIisH —_ to call the attention of our readers 
to the splendid news digests that are being prepared 
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expressly for Tux Arena by Mr. Rapa ALBERTSON. 
has - bh. the Public Ownershi Ni ay 
p News 
ment, in addition to the other special news depart- 
ments relating to Direct-Legislation and Voluntary 
Coiperation. Mr. ALBERTSON’s intimate association 
with Professor Parsons during the past year, in the 
preparation of the Professor’s great works on the 


railways, and also in to Public-Ownership, 
Direct-Legislation and Cot > } and his 

ition as Secretary o! important 
caquaientions working the lines he discusses— 
namely, The National Federation for Peoples’ 
Rule, the National Public-Ownership League and 
the Codperative Association of America, make his 
work authoritative in character. No magazine 
published in America to-day is giving its readers 
each month so full digests of the news relating to 
Public-Ownership, Direct-Legislation and Codper- 


ation as is THe ARENA. 


Tae Arena on the News-stands: Within the 
past few weeks Tue Arena has been made 
a “non-returnable” ine. This means that 
the American News mpany, which is the 
only concern ag a t and ificently- 
organized machinery for the economical distribu- 
tion of periodicals to the news-trade, has suddenly 
decided that it would not handle Tae ARENa ex- 
cept on outright orders from newsdealers, who, 
in turn, very naturally, require outright orders 
from their customers, in order to save themselves 
against possible loss on unsold copies. Heretofore 
for several years it has been the News Company’s 
practice—in which we have willingly codperated 
with them—to send to newsdealers the number of 
copies at which the dealer estimated his probable 

es, with the privilege of returning unsold copies. 
This privilege, through no desire of ours, was sud- 
denly and without warning denied to the dealers. 
It therefore behooves those of our news-stand-buyer 
readers who desire that Tae Arena continue its 

ressive battle for the right and against the forces 
of reaction and privilege to do one of three things: 
(1) Order your newsdealer to supply you with Taz 
Armgna regularly, paying for it on delivery; (2) 
hand your subscription for a full year to your regu- 
lar newsdealer, or to your postmaster, either of 
whom will be responsible for its reaching us, and 
who will receive his agent’s commission; or, if you 
prefer, (3) send your subscription direct to us. No 
matter what you are told, any newsdealer anywhere 
in the world can procure Tae Arena for you as 
readily as be can any other iodical published. 
Ij yow want Tum ARENA INSIST on getting it. 





